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Armstrong’s Linoleum makes an ideal flooring for all types Armstrong’s Asphalt Tile is a wise choice for gymnasiums. 


of classrooms. In addition to its long-wearing qualities, it It is a tough, long-wearing floor that keeps its attractive 
has exceptional resilience which makes it quiet and com- appearance even under severe wearing conditions. It 
fortable underfoot. The range of light reflectivity values requires little maintenance. Court lines and game bound- 
offered by the variety of colors in Armstrong’s Linoleum aries can be made a permanent part of the floor. Its 
makes it easy to meet most lighting requirements. smooth surface also provides an excellent floor for dancing. 


There’s an Armstrong Floor 
for every school need 


N° single resilient floor is designed to meet all the flooring require- 
ments of various school areas. Armstrong’s Linoleum is widely used 
for classrooms because its moderate cost and excellent wearability make 
it practical for general usage. In corridors and lobbies where excessive 
wear is encountered, the extra durability of Armstrong’s Linotile® or 
Rubber Tile is desirable. Libraries and study halls need the underfoot 
quietness of Armstrong’s Cork Tile. Concrete floors in direct contact with 
the ground present a special problem. The alkaline moisture in such 
subfloors is harmful to most flooring materials. Here, Armstrong’s As- 
phalt Tile or Arlon* Tile should be used since these floors are not affected 
by alkaline moisture. 
Before selecting any resilient floor for your school, we suggest that you 
call in your Armstrong Flooring Contractor. He can give you unbiased 
recommendations as to the floor best suited to your needs. 


*T. M. REG. APPLIED FOR. 


FREE BOOKLET contains all the facts. Send 
today for “Which Floor for Your Busi- 
ness?”, a 20-page booklet in full color 
which illustrates and gives full information 
about all the Armstrong Resilient Floors 
and their uses. It will help you weigh the 
advantages of one floor against another 
and help you select the 
Armstrong Floor best 
fitted for each area of 
your school. For your free 
copy, write Armstrong 
Cork Co., Floor 

Div., 3706 State (Q4y 
St., Lancaster, Pa. S 
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NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA SYRACUSE CINCINNATI CHICAGO 







Typical Cities 
are... 
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SLOAN ROYAL OR 
CROWN FLUSH VALVE 
HAND-OPERATED 








SLOAN ROYAL OR 
CROWN FLUSH VALVE 
SEAT-OPERATED 


SLOAN ROYAL OR 
CROWN FLUSH VALVE 
FOR URINALS 
HAND-OPERATED 
(Automatic Flushing 
Available) 
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&* Results of nation-wide survey among Superintendent 


f 25.000 or over 


For new school construction—for modernization of existing buildings— 
for replacement of worn-out toilet equipment, MORE SLOAN FLUSH VALVES 
ARE SOLD THAN ALL OTHER MAKES COMBINED. Among the reasons for you 
to consider are these: 7. Advanced engineering, finest materials and 
precision manufacture have made SLOAN the leader. 2. Thousands of SLOAN 
Flush Valves are still in operation after 38 years. 3. Unequalled 
records show maintenance costs as low as 4 of 1¢ per valve per year. 
4. Reduced water consumption has saved enough to pay for SLOAN 
installations many times over. 5. SLOAN Vacuum Breakers prevent back 
syphonage, thereby protecting health. 6. At prices no 
higher than others you can benefit by SLOAN’s many 
superiorities. NO OTHER BUILDING PRODUCT 
ENJOYS THE UNIVERSAL PREFERENCE ACCORDED TO 
SLOAN FLUSH VALVES. Give us the opportunity 
to send you complete information. 
SLOAN VALVE COMPANY 
4300 West Lake Street, Chicago 24, Illinois 
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Yil C0 * SLOAN VALVE COMPANY 
Pear 4300 West Lake Street, Chicago 24, Illinois 
and Mat . Please send me copy of your Data Book No. 50 
_ a on Flush Valves, Vacuum Breakers and Piping. 
G oufion ° 
® NAME 
FOR IMPORTANT ®& TITLE or POSITION 
INFORMATION &  sTREET ADDRESS 
* CITY & STATE 








Guessing is fun... 


But when you're buying 
Laboratory Equipment 


it’s better to Know! 
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There simply isn’t room for guesswork if you’re going to 
get the most out of your laboratory equipment budget. 
Whether you are planning entirely new facilities or adding 
to existing ones, you can save dollars and days by working 
with a professional laboratory equipment manufacturer. 


FOR EXAMPLE The question of laboratory arrangement and 
layout is an important one—when answering it you must 
be properly advised. You can secure this advice without 
cost from any professional laboratory manufacturer, and have 
the satisfaction of knowing that his recommendations are 
based on actual experience. Makes sense, doesn’t it? And 
so do these simple steps to better laboratory planning— 


THE SIMPLE, SAFE, SURE WAY TO PLAN 
AND PURCHASE LABORATORY FACILITIES 


1 Call in a professional manufacturer of laboratory equipment 
before final specifications are drawn up. 


2 Have the laboratory equipment specifications of your project 
separated from the general building specifications. 


3 Either place your laboratory equipment contract directly with 
the manufacturer who worked with you on Step 1, or request 
competitive bids from all such professional manufacturers. 


LABORATORY EQUIPMENT SECTION 


SCIENTIFIC APPARATUS MAKERS’ ASSOCIATION 


* Photo-micrographic view of a 
piece of blackboard chalk. 
Were you right? 








There are mighty good reasons why 4 out of 5 schools are equipped by professional laboratory manufacturers 


20 NORTH WACKER DRIVE e CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 


Names of member-companies available upon request. 
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AMONG THE AUTHORS 


Because the schools of San Diego, 
Calif., are among the leaders in the 
development of camping as part of 
the curriculum, JOHN S. CARROLL, 
superintendent of schools for San 
Diego County, is well qualified to 
write about camping education 
(p. 28). Except for three years he 
spent at Yale as a graduate assistant 
and as an instructor, Dr. Carroll has been associated with 
the San Diego city and county schools, in teaching and 
He now is presi- 





J.S. Carroll 


in administrative capacities, since 1930. 
dent of the Department of Rural Education of the National 
Education Association and is a member of the department's 
1950 yearbook commission. Also he is a member of the 
National Society for the Study of Education's 1952 year- 
book commission on rural education. Dr. Carroll is a past 
president of the California Association of School Adminis- 
trators and of the Association of California County Super- 


intendents. 


HENRY J. Otro, graduate professor 
of elementary administration and cur- 
riculum at the University of Texas, 
describes the new Casis Elementary 
School at Austin on page 40. The 
school was built jointly by the univer- 
sity and the Austin public schools. Dr. 
Otto has been associated with the Uni- 
versity of Texas since 1942. Previously 
he was a teacher at Long Prairie, Minn.; superintendent at 
Buffalo Lake, Minn.; assistant professor of education at 
Northwestern University, and consultant in education for 
the W. K. Kellogg Foundation. In February Dr. Otto was 
elected a member of the executive committee of the Asso- 
ciation of Supervision and Curriculum Development. He 
received his A.B. degree from Carleton College, Northfield, 
Minn., and his M.A. and Ph.D. from the University of 


H. J. Otto 


Minnesota. 


The 
grouping of pupils are explained on 
page 34 by ARTHUR E. HAMALAINEN, 
principal of Plandome Road Elemen- 
tary School, Manhasset, N.Y. Dr. 
Hamalainen formerly taught social 
studies at Balston Lake and Northport, 
N.Y., and was supervisor of social 
studies at Northport; principal of 
Larkfield Elementary School, East Northport, and principal 
of Jefferson Junior High School, Union, N.J. He accepted 


advantages of heterogeneous 





A. E. Hamalainen 











his present position in 1945. Dr. Hamalainen was a mem- 
ber of the summer school faculty of the Harvard School 
of Education in 1948 and 1949 and has been reappointed 
to the summer school faculty this year. The Manhasset 
principal received his B.S. degree at Syracuse University 
and his M.A. and Ph.D. at Columbia University. 


Teaching Latin in high school defeats 
the purposes of the modern curriculum, 
says EDWARD C. DIAMOND (pf. 49). 
Mr. Diamond has been superintendent 
of schools at Watervliet, N.Y., since 
1945; previously he had been an 
English teacher at Schenectady, N.Y., 
and a social studies teacher and later 
a guidance counselor at Green Island, 
N.Y. Mr. Diamond enjoys sports both as a participant— 
golf, swimming and deep sea fishing—and as a spectator— 
major league baseball and college basketball. He received 
an A.B. degree from Union College, Schenectady, N.Y., 
and A.M. degrees from the University of Michigan and 
State Teachers College, Albany, N.Y. 





E. C. Diamond 


Public meetings on school topics have 
been of great benefit both to the citi- 
zens and to the schools of Westwood, 
Mass., says Supt. EDMUND W. THURS- 
TON (p. 32). Mr. Thurston formerly 
taught at Montpelier Seminary, Mont- 
pelier, Vt., and at Central High School, 
Manchester, N.H. Before he accepted 
his present position in 1949, he was 
principal of the high school at Westwood. Mr. Thurston, 
received his B.S. degree from the Boston University Col- 
lege of Liberal Arts and his Ed.M. degree from the Uni- 
versity of New Hampshire. 





E. W. Thurston 


G. C. HENRIKSEN, director of adult 
and vocational education at Portland, 
Ore., discusses the advantages and dis- 
advantages of vocational, industrial 
arts, and apprentice training on page 
36. Before accepting his present posi- 
tion in 1947, Mr. Henriksen was a 
professor at Luther College, Decorah, 
Iowa; a teacher in the high school at 
Oregon City, Ore., and at Benson Polytechnic High School, 
Portland, and supervisor of industrial arts for the Portland 
public schools. He received his bachelor of arts degree 
from Luther College and his master of arts degree from 


the University of Minnesota. 


G. C. Henriksen 
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REO has taken every precaution 
to make the REO Safety School 
Bus the safest, easiest-steering 
school bus on the road. Only 
REO gives maximum maneu- 
verability in city and country 











driving. 








Reo ... The Complete School Bus 


HE Reo Safety School Bus is the complete body and chassis unit in 
the school transportation field. Basic design and construction make it 
the safest complete school bus in the field. And Reo offers undivided 


service responsibility for body and chassis. 
4 
Unit engineered, the Reo Safety School Bus offers the highest safety 
factor and, through basic engineering, is built for long, economical life 
. at least 10 to 15 years of excellent service. 


Check Reo with amy school bus! Complete body and frame construction 


. seat arrangements and door design. Check for full driver vision 
... brakes... engine .. . easy service and maintenance design .. . 


freedom from leaks and squeaks. 

EXTRA POWER! If your school bus route covers unusually hilly country, 
you can solve your power problem with a Reo Gold Comet engine. 
These sensational new power plants are now available as optional 
equipment for Reo Safety School Buses. 


School Bus Division, Reo Motors, Inc., Lansing 20, Mich. 
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The school bus that 
exceeds all safety stand- 
ards set by The National 
Education Association. 


SAFETY SCHOOL BUS 














Roving Repotler 


Students ‘‘Publish’’ Newspapers as Book Reports . . . South African Children 
Give Pennies to Buy Equipment for Arab Refugee Schools . .. Navaho Boys and 


Girls Learn English and Trade . 


. . Mothers Form Own Social Studies Class 





BECAUSE her freshman __ students 
thought newspapers were fascinating 
and book reports were dull, Jewell 
Kirby, English teacher at Ozark, Ark., 
suggested they make newspapers in- 
stead of book reports. 

Among those who adopted the sug- 
gestion were three boys who had read 
“Tom Sawyer’ and “Huckleberry 
Finn.” They “published” the Hannibal 
Gazette. Front page headlines were 
“Three Boys Missing,” “Robbers Seize 

‘Box of Gold,” “Young Boy Saves 

Elderly Widow,” and “Prominent Doc- 
tor Killed.” A feature story was head- 
lined “New Way to Whitewash 
Fence.” The paper also had society and 
sports pages, editorials, other feature 
stories, advertising, comic strips and 
cartoons. 


SCHOOL CHILDREN in South Af- 
rica contributed enough pennies from 
their pocket money to buy $280 
worth of blackboards and chalk for 
25 UNESCO sponsored emergency 
schools for Arab refugees in the Gaza 
strip. 

The Arabian school children studied 
a geography lesson in following the 
journey of the blackboards. With 
money collected in South Africa and 
sent to UNESCO headquarters in 
Paris, the equipment was purchased in 
London and sent by sea to Port Said. 
Trucks then carried the blackboards 
across 150 miles of desert to the nar- 
row strip of land that is the temporary 
home of 250,000 Arab refugees. 


AMERICAN INDIAN CHILDREN 
from 12 to 20 years old are learning 
English and a trade at 10 western lo- 
cations where the federal government 
is conducting an educational experi- 
ment known as the Off-Reservation 
Navaho Training Program. 

Most of the boys and girls are illit- 
erate and can speak only Navaho when 
they enter the schools. They must 
learn English before they can receive 
instruction in other subjects. Usually 


6 


they also must be taught many ordi- 
nary civilized ways of living—how to 
sit on a chair, how to sleep in a bed, 








how to use knives, forks and spoons, 
how to turn water faucets and electric 
switches on and off. 

During the five-year program each 
student is taken as far as his individual 
capabilities permit him to go. His 
work is never compared to any stand- 
ard for a particular age or for a cer- 
tain period of study. Tests are given 
only to determine if the pace of a 
student's instruction should be slowed 
or accelerated. 

The Navahos, who live on a re- 
mote reservation in northern New 
Mexico and Arizona, are a nomadic 
tribe. A school might be erected one 
year, and by the next year there might 
not be any Navaho children in the 
vicinity to attend it. 

Recently, the tribe’s population has 
become too large for the reservation, 
but language and educational defi- 
ciencies have made it impossible for 
any large number to find jobs off the 
reservation. The off-reservation pro- 
gram relieves the pressure on over- 


crowded reservation schools, which 
about 6000 children now attend, and 
makes it easier for the Navahos to 
start simultaneously to learn a voca- 
tion and to adjust to the outside 
world. 


SO THAT they could better evaluate 
today’s education, mothers of school 
children at Vancouver, Wash., were 
invited to form a social studies class 
at John R. Rogers Elementary School. 
For three weeks, 20 mothers attended 
class at Rogers school from 1:30 to 3 
p.m. daily. 

The major problem they studied 
was “What are the possibilities for 
the people of India?” A _ problem 
closer to the women’s needs and _ in- 
terests would have been more desir- 
able, Rogers school officials admit, but 
the accumulation of resource materials 
on such a problem would have taken 
too much time. 

The class was divided into four 
committees which studied the geo- 
graphic forces affecting the people 
of India, their customs, outstanding 
men, cities and architecture, and how 
the people of India make a living. 
Members of the class reviewed books, 
magazines and pamphlets. A Hindu 
spoke to the class, and records of In- 
dian music were analyzed by the 
women. 

On the final day of the class a sixth 
grade group was invited to hear the 
committees give their reports. Each 
committee chose a different way—one 
made and explained graphs, maps and 
charts; the second presented a round- 
table discussion broadcast; the third 
used art media, and the fourth gave 
a one-act skit. 

Each day the class had spent some 
time contrasting modern with tradi- 
tional education. When the 20 
mothers were asked if a traditional 
history and geography class should be 
substituted for the social studies pro- 
gram, every one of them voted in fa- 
vor of the social studies program. 
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in Beautiful 


BLACK 
PORCELAIN 
FINISH! 








Model 38 





Seer RS WINNER, DOES IT AGAIN! 


sea Me GARLAND, THE MERIT AWARD 


hi See it! See the NEW DINETTE! See the 
: handsome, easy-to-clean black porcelain 
S ce finish! See the large broiler—the full size 

= oven! See the value! 


You'll say, too, that Garland’s new DI- 
NETTE is the finest range of its type ever. 
built—-by far the most for your money! 





~ Again—as always-—-Garland gives more 
in efficiency, appearance, value! See 
AWARD your Garland dealer and compare! 
a All Garland units are available in Stainless 
Steel and equipped for use with manu- 
x factured, natural or L-P gases. 
Model 38-4 


GS A ik L A N D’ we reen 70 OO? 


Heavy Duty Ranges * Restaurant Ranges ¢ Broilers « Deep Fat Fryers * Toasters 
Roasting Ovens + Griddles +* Counter Griddles 


PRODUCTS OF DETROIT-MICHIGAN STOVE CO., DETROIT 31, MICHIGAN 


*REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
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Questions and Answers 





Salary Adjustment? 

Is a superintendent justified in ask- 
ing for additional salary if a building 
program is unexpectedly projected 
after his contract has been signed?— 
M.P.F., Kan. 

The answer to this question is No. 
A new superintendent finding that he 
is thrust unexpectedly into a building 
program should welcome this oppor- 
tunity to demonstrate his value to the 
school district. If this is done un- 
grudgingly and if he displays real 
leadership, the board of education will 
treat him fairly either in succeeding 
contracts or by volunteering a raise 
during the term of his present contract. 
M.P.F. should consider that he has 
been handed an opportunity to demon- 
strate to the board at the beginning of 
his tenure his real value to the school 
district. 

A good superintendent is never paid 
what he is worth, but there are rewards 
greater than money in the rendering 
of professional services. School boards 
appreciate this fact and, in the long 
run, attempt to reward unselfish pro- 
fessional services as generously as their 
community can afford. Furthermore, 
they give additional reward in their 
recommendations and praise of a job 
well done. There are certain hazards 
of the job that we must accept. When 
they come, we must treat them as op- 
portunities to demonstrate professional 
competency and be willing to serve the 
best interests of boys and girls—MIL- 
LARD D. BELL, superintendent of 
schools, Wilmette, Ill. 


Cost of Air Conditioning 

What might we consider to be an 
average cost per square foot of floor 
space served for an installation of 
air cooling equipment? What would 
be our operating cost per square foot 
during the summer months?—B.W.., 
Minn. 

Your question is a little like “how 
long is a string?” but I think you 
have a right to an answer with some 
limitations. 

All air conditioning jobs need a 
good engineering firm to make a study 
and should not be a package from 


some warehouse. The material in the 
building, the use, the number of per- 
sons to occupy the space, and many 
other conditions affect the answer, so 
I will have to give you a possible low 
and a high instead of a definite figure. 

Most of the air conditioning jobs 
are thought of in terms of tons of 
capacity. In the Dallas area we are 
paying $600 to $1000 per ton for 
installations—near the $600 figure for 
summer air conditioning. But the 
more complicated job of summer cool- 
ing and winter heating from the same 
unit is toward the higher figure. A 
ton of refrigeration should take care 
of approximately 3000 to 4000 cubic 
feet of space. For the summer cooling 
only, the cost should run from 10 to 
15 cents per square foot of floor area 
per cooling season. The length of the 
hot season, cost of utilities, and such 
things affect this cost—STANLEY PAT- 
TERSON, superintendent of buildings 
and grounds, Southern Methodist Uni- 
versity. 


Tests for Freshmen 

What type of test should be given 
to entering high school freshmen to 
classify them properly for English 
classes?7—N.E.9., Wis. 

There is no answer to this question 
because it depends upon how the Eng- 
lish classes are organized and what is 
going to be taught in them. For ex- 
ample, if the freshman English class is 
concerned primarily with skills in com- 
munication and the plan is to section 
students according to these skills, dif- 
ferentiating between students who 
have good and poor skills in language, 
usage, spelling and composition, such a 
test as the Cooperative English: Me- 
chanics of Expression or the Stanford 
Language Arts Test might be used. If 
the English teacher is particularly con- 
cerned with reading skills, a standard- 
ized reading test should be used. 

If any sectioning is to be done, it 
should be done on the basis of a great 
many factors. Some schools use an 
intelligence test, on the assumption, I 
suppose, that bright children have 
good English skills and duller children 


have poor English skills. In general, 
this is probably true, but it would not 
hold true in the cases of all individ- 
uals. 

It should be kept in mind that no 
matter how carefully students are 
classified by means of tests there will 
be within every class students who vary 
greatly in regard to ability, interest, 
drive, appreciation and even skills — 
BARBARA H. WRIGHT, senior consult. 
ant in counseling, Minneapolis public 
schools, 


Junior High School Curriculum 

What procedure would be advis- 
able in setting up a junior high school 
course of study adequately to pre- 
pare pupils who will attend as many 
as 25 outside high schools within the 
state?—V.N., R.I. 

The function of the junior high 
school is to provide education for 
children of the adolescent age group, 
12 to 14. The school should be con- 
cerned chiefly with educational ex- 
perience and activities that will pro- 
mote the common learnings and 
specialized needs of pupils at this 
level. Just as the junior high school 
must accept pupils from the elemen- 
tary schools, regardless of where they 
have come from, senior high schools 
and private preparatory schools must 
be willing to accept pupils from junior 
high schools and take them on from 
that point. The senior high school 
has no right to dominate what is done 
in the junior high school any more 
than the junior high school can tell 
the elementary school what to do. 

In any community, however, at- 
tempts should be made to bring teach- 
ers from all levels and departments 
together so they can integrate co- 
operatively what they are attempting 
to do, vertically through the grades 
and horizontally at each grade level. 
The junior high school should be more 
concerned with the specific needs of 
junior high school youth instead of at- 
tempting to design curriculums to sat- 
isfy 25 different outside high schools. 
—EDMUND H. THORNE, superintend- 
ent, West Hartford, Conn. 
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5 SOUND Reasons Why 
Simpson Acoustical Tile 
is Preferred in Schools 


Simpson research developed 
the exclusive HOLLOKORE drill- 
ing process ...a process which 
makes possible clean, round 
perforations with no loose 
fibers to encourage unsightly 
paint bridging when refinish- 
ing. Ho.Ltokore drilling re- 
duces maintenance costs . 
contributes to the appearance 
and efficiency of the material. 
Simpson Acoustical Tile can 
be painted repeatedly without 
impairing its acoustical efh- 
ciency and beauty. 

Simpson Logging Company 


Sales Division, 1065 Stuart Building 
Seattle 1, Washington 
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THESE SIMPSON ACOUSTICAL CONTRACTORS OFFER YOU A COMPLETE ACOUSTICAL SERVICE 


ARIZONA 
M. H. Baldwin, Tucson 


ARKANSAS 
D. E. Madden Co., Inc., Little Rock 


CALIFORNIA 
Coast Insulating Products, Los Angeles 
Cramer Company, San Francisco, Fresno, Sacramento 
Larson Bros., San Diego 
COLORADO 
Construction Specialties Co., Denver 


IDAHO 
Continental Lumber Company, Boise 


ILLINOIS 
General Acoustics Company, Chicago 
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KANSAS 
Kelley Asbestos Products Company, Wichita 
LOUISIANA 
Pioneer Contract & Supply Company, Baton Rouge 
MINNESOTA 
Dale Tile Company, Mi poli 
MISSISSIPPI 
Stokes Interiors, Inc., Jackson 
MISSOURI 
Kelley Asbestos Products Company, Kansas City 
Hamilton Company, Inc., St. Louis 
NEBRASKA 
Kelley Asbestos Products Company, Omaha 
OKLAHOMA 
Harold C. Parker & Company, Inc., Oklahoma City & Tulsa 





OHIO 

The Mid-West Acoustical & Supply Company 

Cleveland, Akron, Columbus, Dayton, Springfield & Toledo 
OREGON 

Acoustics Northwest, Portland 
TENNESSEE 

D. E. Madden Co., Inc., Memphis, Nashville 
TEXAS 

Blue Diamond Company, Dallas 

General Supply Company, San Antonio 

Otis Massey Company, Ltd., Houston 
UTAH 

Utah Pioneer Corporation, Salt Lake City 
WASHINGTON 

Elliott Bay Lumber Company, Seattle 
WISCONSIN 

Building Service, Inc., Milwaukee 
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READER OPINION 





Know-One-Another Principle 


I’ve just read the interview with Dr. 
Grace {April issue}. It is desirable 
for such information to reach as many 
people as possible so that they may 
be (or become) aware of the fact of 
our commitment in Germany and of 
what is at stake. Americans have been 
amazingly generous in their CARE 


_ sendings, often to unknown people, 





_University of lowa | ‘ : 
y of to tackle, Dr. Grace is surely right. 


_ and most Americans have agreed with 


the Marshall Plan aid to Germany; 
but I think not enough realize that 
our interest must not be sporadic or 
shortlived if we want to give Germany 
a chance to try the kind of life which 
we think good. 

On the principle of our having been, 
and still remaining, badly fitted 
through training for the job we had 


| And if that job is as important as I 


think it is, he is again right in bewail- 
ing the short sighted, penny-pinching 
policy and the dropping of education 
to third level. It is a fact that needs 


| sober recognition that the Russians 
| are sparing no effort to propagate their 
| views, and they are making it attrac- 





tive to get them. 

Every once in a while I manage to 
salvage a half period in my classes to 
give the students some background 
material on the country whose lan- 
guage they are studying. I've tried to 
keep these talks on the contemporary 
scene as a small contribution to the 
Know-One-Another principle. 

Many thanks for letting us share 
this insight into the scene in Ger- 
many.—EARLE STANLEY RANDALL, 
modern languages, Purdue Uniersity. 


Epirors’ Note: Dr. Randall was in 
Germany as a civilian employe of the War 
Department in the Information Control 
Division of the American Military Gov- 
ernment, November 1945 to November 
1947. 


P.T.A. and Boy Scouts 


I was much interested in an article 
in The NATION’s SCHOOLS for March 
1950. It was a most interesting re- 
port on the functioning of a P.T.A. 
in the schools at Maplewood and South 
Orange, N.]J. 

We have been fortunate enough to 
have very fine national working rela- 
tions with Mrs. John E. Hayes, the 
national president of P.T.A., and with 
several other officers. You will be in- 

(Continued on Page 78.) 
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FROM Fairbanks 


to Capetown, Paris 
to Tokyo HORN 
FOL\DING 
BLEACHERS AND 
PARTITIONS are 
specified. AHORN 
INSTALL A- 
TION carries the 
assurance of 40 
years’ experience. 





HORN FOLDING PARTITIONS are designed to utilize space and offer a long lasting, ef- 
ficient operation. Manufactured in a new, modern factory according to specifications a Horn 
Folding Partition is factory installed to insure maximum operating life. There is a Horn 
Folding Partition for every problem! 










OMAHA UNIVERSITY 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
SELECTS HORN FOLDING BLEACHERS 






HORN FOLDING BLEACHERS are approved from coast to coast 
for their many features. You can meet the exacting requirements 
of present day gymnasium construction and operation when you 
specify the carefully engineered HORN FOLDING BLEACHERS. 
Ample leg room with approved safety construction offers maxi- 
mum "playing'’ space when folded back. Compact, easily main- 
tained and operated the Horn Folding Bleachers offer greater 
comfort and safety! = 


ia 
\ N F W 
ri The HORN FOLD. 
a ING STAGES 
Designed to save 
space and labor 





OFFICES IN ALL\PRINCIPAL CITIES 


HORN FOLDING STAGES—Mobile open or closed, Non-marring wheels, Available in various 
\ widths from 6 feet to 16 feet. Heavy steel understructure, beautiful natural wood finished with 
\ two coats of Bakelite Sealer. WRITE FOR FREE DESCRIPTIVE FOLDERS. 
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FILMOSOUN 


proves its worth 


When the Denison, Texas, Schools 
decided to purchase new projectors, 
selection was an easy matter. They 
looked at the record of the one they 
had used for 12 years—a Filmosound. 
Its fine performance and minimum 
maintenance plus the fact that it still 
is completely satisfactory caused 


them to choose Filmosound again. 


There is little debate these days about 
the value of movies as an educational aid. It is also 
agreed that nowhere is good, unobtrusive 
projection more essential than in the classroom. 

The Filmosound will answer all your require- 
ments... will give you trouble-free performance 
at low maintenance cost throughout its long 
lifetime. Its faithful sound reproduction and clear- 
as-life pictures capture and hold pupil interest. 
And Filmosound is wonderfully easy to operate 
... runs both sound and silent films. 

Ask your Bell & Howell Special Representative 
to show you the sound film, “The Show Must Go 
On.” It describes the features a projector should 


have for optimum performance in the classroom. 


Guaranteed for life. During life of the product, 
any defects in workmanship or materials will 
be remedied free (except transportation). 


in Denison! | 























Single-Case 
FILMOSOUND 


Precision-built for most hours 
of trouble-free projection time. 
Reverse. Still picture. Full, 
natural sound. Now equipped 
with new Super Proval lens for 
even sharper picture. Built-in 6- 
inch speaker operates within the 
case or removed from it. Larger, 
separate speakers available for 
single or multiple use as desired, 
With 6-inch speaker, $399.50. 


You buy for life when you buy Bell & Howell 


7155 McCormick Road, Chicago 45 
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For 
Auxiliary 
Buildings 


You'llBe Proud i= ea 
To Own... 


- «+ at a Savings in 
Money and Time... 











Butler School Building in use at Fargo, N.D., houses four class- 
rooms, two offices, two washrooms, in a 40’x100’ building. 


Choose BUTLER 
STEEL BUILDINGS 


Permanent . . . Low Cost . . . Fire Safe 
Attractive . . . Convenient . . . Adaptable 
and Ready to Occupy in Days Instead of Weeks 


4oed by SCHOOLS...COLLEGES...UNIVERSITIES 


for 
© Agricultural © Experimental 
Interior of Marley, lowa, installation shows how full floor space Buildings Stations 
makes Butler Buildings readily adaptable fot use as gymnasiums. © Grenechone b ieieiieiaii 


® School Bus Garages 2% Classrooms 
© Auxiliary Chapels ® Workshops 


@ Animal Husbandry ° And Many Other 
Buildings School Building 
Needs 








MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Galesburg, III Richmond, Calif. Minneapolis, Minn. 





BUTLER 


Konsas City, Mo 





For Prompt Reply, Address Dept. NS26 at Office nearest You: 
7349 E. 13th St., Kansas City 3, Mo. 

949DD 6th Ave., S.E., Minneapolis 14, Mini. 

Richmond, Calif. 











| 

| 

| 

[] Send name of my nearest Butler distributor. | 

[[] Send information about Butler Buildings, wanted for use as | 

eer eaieaeenm aman ae ; | 

, ie : i | EN ee eee = | 
This Butler School Building has been specially adapted to provide | 
classroom facilities for a Havana, Illinois, school district. School_ 7 ; ae I 
Address__ an ‘ | 

City Zone______ State J 
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effect to a toilet room environment. Streamlined design wedded to utility fulfills all 
requirements. Unadorned utility no longer satisfies a public accustomed to bathrooms 
embodying varying degrees of modernity and elegance. Available in two full purpose 
materials: (1) “Porcena’”’ (Porcelain on Steel); (2) ‘“‘Tenac’’ (Baked-on Paint 
Enamel over Galvanized, Bonderized* Steel). ‘“‘Porcena’’ and ‘‘Tenac”’ are available 
in 21 different colors. 


{} Sanymetal Normandie Type Toilet Compartments impart a moderately streamlined 





















Sanymetal Century Type 
Ceiling Hung Toilet Com- 
partments are particularly 
appropriate for schools. They 
impart dignity, refinement 
and cheerfulness to the toilet 
room environment. They 
make up into a rigidly fixed 
installation. Available in 
two full purpose materials: 
(1) “Porcena” (Porcelain 
on Steel); (2) “Tenac”’ 
(Baked-On Paint Enamel 
over Galvanized, Bonder- 
ized* Steel). 





“Treated with “‘Bonderite’’, a product of Parker Rust Proof Co. 


Send for Catalog No. 87 illus- 


TOI LET COM PARTMENTS, SHOWER trating Sanymetal modern toilet 


room environments. Several at- 


STA L LS A D D R E $ $ | Ki G F OOMS tractive designs and colors avail- 


able. Or for immediate action, 





*Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 








A Toilet Room Environment 
is as Important as 
Other School Environments 


The treatment of a school toilet room 
environment is no longer secondary to 
its utility. Blending the utility of toilet 
facilities with appropriate toilet room 
surroundings results in environments 
that are in keeping with other modern 
interior school environmental treatments. 
Toilet compartments usually dominate a 
school toilet room and influence its 
environment. Sanymetal offers several 
different types of toilet compartments for 
creating the most suitable toilet room 
environment for every type of school 
building. Sanymetal also offers two full 
purpose materials: (1) Sanymetal 
“Tenac”—galvanized, Bonderized* steel 
—a highly corrosion-resistant material; 
(2) Sanymetal “Porcena”—porcelain on 
steel—the ageless, ever-new material. 
Sanymetal Toilet Compartments embody 


the results of over 36 years of specialize 


skill and experience gained in making 
over 150,000 toilet compartment installa- 
tions in all types of educational buildings 
and every other type of building con- 
structed. Ask the Sanymetal representa- 
tive in your vicinity for information about 
planningsuitable toilet room environments, 


THE SANYMETAL PRODUCTS CO., INC. 
1693 Urbana Road « Cleveland 12, Ohio 


* 


Sanymetal Academy Type Toilet Compartments 
provide a certain distinctiveness. This type of com- 
partment is the only one in which all the dignity 
and distinctiveness of standard 

flush type construction, unmarred 

' by posts, has been appropriately 

combined with headrail. Available 
in 21 different colors. 





“PORCENA” 


(Porcelain on Steel) 
TOILET COMPARTMENTS 









kK consult your local Sanymetal 
representative. Just look under 
“Partitions” in your phone book. 
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Informal Residential Design 


One of the new concepts of school construction 
comes under the high sounding term of “optimum 
psychological environment.” Actually, it is quite 
simple—it’s just making the school seem less 
formidable, less like an institution, more like 
home. This informal residential character was 
achieved by Perkins & Will, Chicago architects, 
in designing the Blythe Park School, Riverside, 
Illinois. Here, Ceco steel joists were used to 


Ceco Steel Joist Construction 





im Schools is the 


“Home-Like Look’ 


Perkins & Will, architects Hedrich-Blessing, photos 


provide large square “flexible” classrooms (30 
square feet per pupil). Wide span areas were 
obtained—also unobstructed floor space and neat 
trim ceilings, yet there was no sacrifice of 
strength and safety in construction. The result, 
a pleasant home-like structure—a child centered 
school—modern—functional, beautiful too. Stee/ 
joists are light, easy to install, self centering. 
Ducts, wiring, piping are concealed. Cost is low. 


CECO STEEL PRODUCTS CORPORATION 









CcECO 
STEEL 





® 


General Offices: 5601 West 26th Street, Chicago 50, Illinois 


Offices, warehouses and fabricating plants in principal cities 





/n construction products CECO ENGINEERING eles the Lig ditterence 













SCHOOL 


Westinghouse School 


Every year for five years you'll have brand-new 
appliances in your Home Economics departments. 


You buy on/y the first year’s models . 


low price! Then each year for the duration of the 


contract, appliances are automatically 
replaced with the latest models... 
at no extra Cost, 

Students always have the advantage 
of working with the most modern 
electrical equipment. Any or all of the 
ten major Westinghouse appliances 
shown below are available under this 




















BOARDS Kho) 


Plan PAYS OFF! 


Plan. Popular teaching aids are also furnished 
without charge. 

Investigate this Westinghouse 5-Year School 
Plan for your schools today. It’s sound...it’s 
convenient... it’s economical...and 
it keeps Home Economics depart- 
ments modern year after year. 

Write for complete details... 
Address 
Service Department, Westinghouse 
Electric Corporation, 254 East Fourth 
Street, Mansfield, Ohio. 


.. ata special 





requests to: Consumer 








you CAN BE SURE..iF its Westinghouse 








Home 
Freezer 


Refrigerator 





Waste- 


l 


Water 
Heater 





ae é 


Vacuum 


Away Clothes Dryer Laundromat Cleaner Roaster-Oven Mixer 
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For Organ Music Anywhere 





— Easy to Move and Install 








Its New -Its Versatile -/ts Low tn Cost 


ORGAN MUSIC 
FROM ANY PIANO KEYBOARD 


SAGE, , More uses—in more places—by more people—this organ 
2 ‘ gives greatest possible satisfaction on your musical investment. 

The Lowrey ORGANO is a proved electronic organ that 
can be installed on any piano. Since you already have a 
piano, you save the cost of expensive console and key actions. 
ORGANO is played from the piano keys—providing organ 
alone in complete chord structures—piano alone—or some- 
thing entirely new, organ and piano together. 

Furthermore, the use of the ORGANO is not limited to one 
spot or one room. It may be removed by one man and in- 
stalled on other pianos anywhere in a matter of minutes. It 
has the volume to fill any auditorium. 

Remember—for more uses—in more places—by more 
people—get a Lowrey ORGANO. Its low cost will surprise 
you. Send coupon, today. 


were Sp 


v 
Y 


| LOWREY ORGAN DIVISION 

Central Commercial Industries. Inc. 

332 S. Michigan Ave.. Chicago 4, III. 

Please send me full details and literature on the new 
! Lowrey ORGANO. 

Vame 

Street 

) City Zone State 
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Imagine the difference 
the calm = the QUIET 


BROUGHT BY 


Modern Sound Conditioning! 












The value of any classroom, study hall or auditorium is 
vastly increased when unwanted sounds are checked—for 
good! It’s easier to hear distinctly, easier to teach, when 
sounds don’t reverberate into a confusing din. 

That’s why modern Sound Conditioning is so beneficial to 
students and teachers, alike. Even hallways and gymnasiums 
“quiet down” immediately when acoustical ceiling tile is 
installed. Hundreds of schools have already replaced noise 
with lasting quiet this easy, tested way. 

For a very modest cost, Acousti-Celotex Sound Condition- 
ing can be quickly installed to suit any specification or build- 
ing code. Standard perforated Acousti-Celotex materials 





require no special maintenance—they can be painted repeatedly 


and washed without loss of sound-absorbing capacity. 


FOR A FREE ANALYSIS of your noise problems, write today 
for the name of your nearest distributor of Acousti-Celotex 
products. A free copy of “Quiet and Comfort for School and 
College’’ will be sent upon request. Address The Celotex 
Corporation, Dept. M-6, 120 South La Salle St., Chicago 3, 
Illinois. In Canada, Dominion Sound Equipments, Ltd., 
Montreal, Quebec. 





Acousti-(evotex 


y/ TRADEMARK REGISTERED U.S. PAT. OFF, 


Sound Conditioning Products 
PRODUCTS FOR EVERY SOUND CONDITIONING PURPOSE 








THE CELOTEX CORPORATION, CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 
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IF THERE EVER WAS AREASONFORNOT 
‘USING WALL TYPE FIXTURES, IT NO LONGER EXISTS! * 


WAY 






THE 





OF INSTALLING WALL TYPE CLOSETS IS THE 
= : EASY, FAST, SAFE WAY 


NE we Zurn Catalog and Handbook No. 50 
on Wall Closet Fittings and Carriers 
for Wall Type Fixtures 













i DR aatad ceo 


The Zurn Way lifts fixtures up off the floor— 
frees them from support of the wall. Both the 
floor and the fixture are more easily and 
quickly cleaned. Wall type toilet facilities are 
more sanitary and reduce maintenance cost. 


he NEW ZURN Carrier Catalog and Handbook No. 50 is 
the only complete and authoritative book on when, where and how to install 
type fixtures. It’s a time-saver—leaves nothing to be guessed at! It is vir- 
tually a manual for the specification, buying and installing of all types and 
makes of wall fixtures. Write for a copy now! You'll be needing it! No 
charge to architects, engineers and contractors. 

* * * * * * * * * 

The Zurn Way is the fast way; adjustments are easy; nothing is left to chance. 
Wall type closets installed in batteries or singly with Zurn Wall Closet Fittings 
provide all necessary drainage facilities up to the drainage line. Zurn Wall 
Closet Fittings are designed for any make of wall type closet. 


J.A.ZURN MFG. CO. ‘vision ERIE, PA., U.S.A. 


SALES OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Carrier Catalog and Handbook No. 50 





| J. A. ZURN MFG. CO., PLUMBING DIVISION, ERIE, PA., U.S.A. 
Please send me the new Zurn “Carrier Catalog and Handbook No. 50” for wall type fixtures. 





Wi MM MIN RII Soko c css ceccarcecencanastniceei ncasisvnass << COMI, a dosis isa tdccstesssreicerseoemenanne 
Street noe doce si npeuekaaemanede banana teh cumini: Cae at FID vicweniscsctccsecsddrniticsetceana - 
Please attach coupon to your business letterhead. Dept. NS 
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New! HOTPOINT New! HOTPOINT 









FEATURING THE AMAZING NEW 


with Kecipe ROBOTROL 


Accurate Automatic 
SURFACE-COOKING CONTROL 
all the way from 250° up to 850° 


Biggest Commercial Cooking Development in 29 Years 


FIRST TIME EVER! Exact (on-the-dial) control o 
cooking heats both in the oven and on the TO! 
surface is yours in this sensational new all-electri 
development by Hotpoint—the SUPERange 
with Recipe ROBOTROL thermostatic control 
SCIENTIFIC SURFACE COOKING! Now you carl 
dial and get just the heat you call for—constant 
and evenly distributed—over the entire surfac: 
of each of the three all-purpose Griddle-Hotplatd 
top sections. A new Hotpoint exclusive. 
GUESSWORK IS ELIMINATED! With the Recipe 
ROBOTROL, uniform cooking perfection  be- 
comes an automatic certainty. Recipe ROBO.- 
TROL permits you to measure the exact amount 
of heat—just as you measure exact amounts of 
ingredients and time—for uniform recipe-perfec- 
tion ALL THE TIME! 

SUPERange DOES EVERYTHING! Yes, with Recipe 
ROBOTROL, surface heat is under continuous 
control from 250° all the way up to 850°. The 
new Hotpoint SUPERange can do more, and 
do it faster and better, than any other range 
ever built. You can cook eggs at 300° on one 
section—fry a steak at 475° on another—while 
you bring a stock kettle of soup to a quick boil 
“at 850° on the third—or any other combination 
of Griddle and Hotplate work the hour demands 
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IT'S ALL IN THE RECIPE ROBOTROL! This newest Hot- 
point precision instrument supplies the ONE miss- 
ing ingredient in modern cooking—accurate (on- 
the-dial) control of surface heat. It’s the most im- 
portant advance in commercial cooking in 29 years 
—since Hotpoint first added the thermostat to 
the electric oven! 





RECIPE ROBOTROL—FOR THE MASTER CHEF‘S TOUCH! 
With Hotpoint’s new SUPERange—surface cooking 
becomes an exact science! Recipe ROBOTROL 
captures the skill of the chef who created the 
recipe...turns it out as surely and delicately as 
though he were doing it himself...and assures 
uniform perfection every time. 
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DUTY” RANGE 


NEW HUTPUIN 
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Hotpoint Inc., Commercial Cooking Equipment Dept. - 
231 South Seeley Avenue, Chicago 12, Illinois 


Gentlemen: Please send full details on the new Hotpoint 
GLAMOUR Line and sensational SUPERange. 


| Name [a 





A GENERAL MB ELECTRIC AFFLiATE o L Firm 





Address 














Medart Gywnasium Equipment 
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Medart Telescopic Gym Seats in both Wall At- 
tached and Movable types. High Row (up to 20 
rows) and Recessed types. Write for descriptive 
literature. Send your plans for suggestions. See 
our catalog in Sweet's. 


"ry 


A complete line of Basketball Backstops both 
standard and special designs ‘‘tailored”’ to meet 
any structural condition. Write for descriptive 
literature. See our catalog in Sweet's. 





20 


Medart Gym Equipment is not only used by the nation’s leading 
schools and universities but it is predominately the choice for use 
in athletic events throughout the world. Splendid tribute to Medart 
integrity of manufacture, known and respected in the athletic world 
for more than three quarters of a century. 

Integrity of manufacture means that quality is foremost in every 
piece of Medart Equipment. Quality in the selection of the best 
material needed to fit specific uses . . . whether it be steel, wood, ~ 
fabric or leather . . . quality in the care and craftsmanship exercised 
in fabrication so that every piece of Medart apparatus meets the 
standard that experts demand. 

These are the reasons why every buyer of gymnasium equipment 
can profit by the installation of Medart Equipment... the “Choice 
of Experts.” ae 


Write for descriptive literature .., send your plans for suggestions. 


(FRED CJEDART PRODUCTS, INC. 


3532 DE KALB ST. ST. LOUIS 18, MO. 
Leadership for over 75 years in School Equipment 
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Advice for the Supreme Court 


T A time when the nation is wondering whether the 
Supreme Court of the United States will sidestep or 
face squarely the question of segregation of the Negro in 
our colleges, a firm stand by the colleges themselves is in- 
deed significant. Some 900 representatives attending the 
fifth annual National Conference on Higher Education 
adopted a strong resolution on the subject when they met in 
Chicago, April 17-19. The conference declared: 

“Our nation can ill afford at this time, when moral leader- 
ship is imperative, to deny any of its own citizens the 
opportunity for a full, sincere and active fulfillment of 
democracy.” 

The conference went on record (almost unanimously ) as 
forcefully rejecting “the denial of equal higher educational 
opportunity that is inherent in such practices as quota limi- 
tations or segregation based on race, creed or national 
origin.” 

Will the Supreme Court agree? 


Give Youth the Ballot 

HE average age of voters in this country has increased 

considerably within the last 20 years. Insurance statistics 
show that more people are living longer. Whether these 
older voters are showing the wisdom that presumably comes 
with the mellow years is indeed debatable. They seem to 
be greatly concerned about personal advantages, particularly 
old-age pensions, extensive social security and other sharing- 
of-the-wealth plans through government expenditure. 

Since these huge obligations must be assumed and paid 
by future taxpayers who have had little to say about them, 
it seems only fair that the younger generation should have 
more voice in the affairs of this nation. 

The state of Georgia came to this conclusion several years 
ago when it extended the franchise to age 18. Young people 
who are old enough to fight and to die for this country, who 
are old enough to marry and to raise a family, also are old 
enough to have something to say about the people who shall 
represent them in government. 

The case for the 18-year-old voter was aptly stated by 
Gov. G. Mennen Williams in his recent appeal to the legis- 
lature and to the people of Michigan. He said: 

“The second world war demonstrated anew the devotion 
of our youth to democracy. On land and sea and in the air, 
youths of 18 proved that they could bear the heaviest re- 
sponsibilities of citizenship, even to giving their lives in 
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ing Forward — 


defense of the nation. It is time that our youth should also 
be given the privileges of citizenship, particularly the right 
to vote. Our democracy depends upon the widest possible 
interest on the part of the people and the widest possible 
exercise of the franchise. Our youths will be better citizens 
in later life if they are permitted to begin voting at the age 
when their studies of American democracy in school have 
made them eager to participate in American self-govern- 
ment. Our state has much to gain by adding a youthful 
viewpoint to our political life. I therefore recommend that 
you submit to the people by joint resolution a constitutional 
amendment to reduce the voting age to 18.” 

Many of us would sooner trust the judgment at the ballot 
box of the high school graduate and the enthusiastic young 
man and woman than that of the indifferent middle-ager 
who has been sinking deeper into the rut of his own 
prejudices. 


Federal Impact Increasing 
BYEN the most adamant foe of general federal aid to 
schools will admit that the national government should 
help school districts in areas that are directly affected and 
financially handicapped by federal activity. The disagree- 
ment among school administrators centers upon two 
questions: (1) How shall a “federal activity” area be de- 
fined? (2) What is a fair and acceptable method of dis- 
tributing such aid? 

In an effort to answer these questions, special investigat- 
ing subcommittees of the House committee on education 
and labor conducted field investigations last fall in 16 
states and heard testimony from approximately 600 wit- 
nesses in 42 states. The hearings were supplemented by a 
statistical study of related facts published recently. 

On the basis of this tremendous array of evidence, a sub- 
committee headed by Congressman Cleveland M. Bailey of 
West Virginia has proposed some general principles. These 
in turn have been translated into proposed legislation, in 
the form of H.R. 7940, introduced March 30 by Chairman 
Bailey. Another new bill, H.R. 8113, would provide aid for 
schoolhouse construction in federal impact areas. 

In its 15 recommendations, the subcommittee emphasizes 
that our national government has a responsibility to the 
1,500,000 children in federally affected areas who either are 
deprived of any educational opportunities or are not receiv- 
ing normal educational services. It asks Congress to estab- 
lish promptly a permanent policy of financial assistance, 
both for current operating expenses and for additional 
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school plant facilities. Furthermore, it insists that the aid 
for current operating expenses should be on a continuing 
basis and that funds for school construction should be 
programmed now on a two-year basis. 

“This assistance program,” states the report, “should be 
designed to encourage acceptance of responsibility by state 
and local units of government. It should not discourage 
desirable changes in provisions for administering or financ- 
ing public school services within each state.” 

At the present time these distressed districts are receiving 
catch-as-catch-can help from a dozen different federal agen- 
cies. Such legislation, says the report, “is not uniform from 
one agency to another; it is not adequate in some Cases; 
there are some duplications between agencies, and there 
are some problems for which no federal assistance is 
authorized.” 

The lack of an over-all, continuing, uniform policy not 
only has resulted in duplication or neglect but also has been 
an added administrative cost because of the temporary na- 
ture of the programs and the large number of federal 
agencies involved. 

Quibblings of the profession must not prevent the enact- 
ment by this Congress of a comprehensive plan such as 
proposed in H.R. 7940. The near future promises an in- 
crease in federal activities which take property off local tax 
rolls while at the same time bringing more school children 
into these areas. A stepped-up defense program with its 
active army camps, navy installations, and air fields is only 
one of six types of such federal activities. Other such im- 
pacts (as recognized by the subcommittee) include: na- 
tional reclamation and flood control projects, national parks, 
atomic energy commission projects, federally owned indus- 
trial activities, defense industry and bedroom communities, 
and federally owned housing. 

Regardless of what Congress does this year with general 
federal aid, it must be permitted and encouraged to set up 
some legislation, even if on a trial-and-error basis, through 
which the federal government can meet its immediate obli- 
gations to school communities in federal impact areas. 


Another Forty Years? 

ORTY years of campaigning finally have brought fiscal 

independence to 56 city school districts in New York 
State. Will it take another 40 years to bring under similar 
legislation the six largest cities—New York, Buffalo, Roches- 
ter, Syracuse, Albany and Yonkers? 

Gov. Thomas E. Dewey recently signed a series of bills 
(effective July 1, 1951) making school districts in all but 
six cities financially independent of municipal government. 
It was a victory for nonpartisan school administration, made 
possible by earlier skirmishes. The long and difficult battle 
had been the campaign to amend the state’s constitution to 
permit separate tax limits for school districts. Yet to be won 
is an amendment permitting separate debt limits. 

Included in the new legislation is a further triumph for 
nonpartisan control of education. With the exception of 
the six largest cities, the boards of education will now be 
elected by the people instead of appointed by the mayor, 
unless the voters of the city prefer the latter process. 
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What has happened in New York State is a sharp defeat 
for the political scientists who advocate that public educa- 
tion be directly under the control of the municipal adminis- 
tration. It gives new hope that the political scientists’ influ- 
ence can be defeated in Washington, where efforts are being 
renewed to bring federal education agencies under greater 
political control. 


Three Follies 


7 HREE follies — enough to wreck our civilization unless 

they are checked — dominate education in this country 
today. Such is the opinion of the distinguished physicist, 
Louis M. Ridenour Jr., dean of the graduate school of the 
University of Illinois, as publicly expressed to members of 
the American Educational Research Association at their 
recent convention. The dean was an expert consultant for 
the office of the Secretary of War in 1942-46 and a radar 
adviser to U.S. military forces in 1943-45. 

Dr. Ridenour thinks that our educational philosophy and 
practice are badly out of joint with the facts of the present 
world situation. The three follies over which he is alarmed 
are (1) too much time and attention to a narrow type of 
vocational education in this era of rapid change, (2) the 
depreciation of substantive education in an increasingly 
complicated technical society, and (3) the neglect of high 
talent at a time when individual influence is at an all-time 
high. 

Yes, sir, Dr. Ridenour thinks that it’s time for educators 
to learn the real facts of life. Of what value is it, he implies, 
to continue a scheme of narrow vocational education that 
can scarcely have any great significance to the students who 
pursue it? The student will emerge from his schooling into 
a world whose industry, technology and social organization 
differ substantially from those of the world into which he 
was born. 

“It seems entirely possible,” says the Illinois scientist, 
“that we shall fall victim to the environmental changes 
which we ourselves produce by our own science and inven- 
tion. If we do, the vocational approach to educational prob- 
lems will have contributed importantly to our catastrophe. 

“What we know of tomorrow's vocations is only that they 
will be profoundly different from those of today and that 
the tempo of change is such that curriculums cannot hope 
to keep pace with the evolution of modern society. But 
curriculums can and should give us the soundest grasp of 
the principles which underlie the society of today and which 
will govern the society of tomorrow.” 

Therefore Dr. Ridenour would have schools concentrate 
on teaching adaptable knowledge. For example, he says the 
best training for an engineer is a thorough grounding in 
physics and mathematics. 

The dean then assumes (and we think he is wrong) that 
schools are becoming less effective in the teaching of sig- 
nificant facts. We can agree with him that technology is 
increasingly the source of all social change, and that it must 
be properly understood by those who are to lead us into 
changing times. But he offers no proof that the substance 
of the modern curriculum is less valuable than in “the good 
old days.” We doubt that he could find such evidence. Just 
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because learning is fun in the modern school, it does not 
follow that the subject matter is any less vital. 

The old philosophy of vocational education was narrow, 
but its sins were no greater than the unrealistic and imprac- 
tical content of the old curriculum. Slowly — much too 
slowly — the two schools of thought are converging on a 
program in which neither area of learning will be neglected. 
Vitalized general education will be balanced with broad 
training for occupational efficiency. 

Dr. Ridenour’s third indictment is: “At a time when the 
lives of more individuals are influenced by the actions and 
thoughts of a single man than ever before in the world’s 
recorded history, education is focusing its major attention 
on improving the training of the student of average ability, 
using whatever energy it has to spare in ameliorating the 
circumstances of the mentally handicapped, and is con- 
sciously deprecating any effective program of superior train- 
ing for those of superior ability.” 

Dr. Ridenour fears that the educational fare in the high 
school has been standardized for the average student, with 
the result that the highly talented and the slow students both 
receive an unsuitable education. Yes, Dr. Ridenour, we do 
agree that “an ever-increasing premium must be put on the 
wisdom, intelligence and capacity of the men who are to sit 
at the controls of this awesome machine (our society ).” 
But you have given educational research a tough assignment 
when you say that it must determine to whom and in what 
manner this additional training shall be given. We have not 
as yet organized our schools or prepared our teachers to 
provide a full measure of opportunities for the gifted child. 


It's Panhandling 
ANHANDLING” was the word used by the speaker 


who commented on the resolution. Panhandling de- 
scribes the practice he was condemning. But in the diplo- 
matic form in which the resolution was adopted, other 
words were used to describe the same idea. 

The apt word referred to the practice of soliciting funds 
for alleged educational activities through the sale of adver- 
tising or exhibit space that really represents little or no 
value to the purchaser. 

The resolution, as adopted by the National School Service 
Institute at its 1950 convention, states categorically that 
merchants are constantly being solicited in the name of 
advertising to donate tickets, to purchase space in programs, 
bulletins or yearbooks, or to sponsor projects for which the 
expenditure is neither advertising nor business investment 
but strictly a cash donation. 

The pressure is increasing, too, upon manufacturers and 
merchants to buy space at conventions where the attendance 
is so small and the time for exhibits so restricted that exhib- 
iting at all or at even some of them is “physically impossible 
and financially prohibitive.” 

Then the N.S.S.I. advises its members to weigh carefully 
the business merits of any such special plea, “so that com- 
pliance with any form of such advertising may not be con- 
tributory either to disrespect for business ethics or to the 
economic contagion of something-for-nothing.” 

In other words, don’t encourage panhandling. 
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The Future Is Here 


S ting future is here,” advises a front-page editorial in a 

Vocations Day edition of the Morning World-Herald 
of Omaha, Neb. It was an appeal to high school and uni- 
versity graduates to stay in their home community or in 
their home state. 

“There are great rewards to be won, great satisfactions to 
be gained by those who live useful lives among old friends 
and congenial surroundings,” counsels the editorial. 

The Omaha newspaper admitted that Nebraska, years 
ago, lost many of its “finest young people” because other 
pastures looked greener. It ignored the opinion of educators 
that this exodus of the younger generation was partly 
caused by dissatisfaction with the educational opportunities 
in that state. The editorial could have endorsed the efforts 
in Nebraska toward more efficient public school organiza- 
tion and a broader tax base—but it didn’t! 

Young people being graduated from our schools and 
colleges today will enjoy working with friends and in a 
congenial environment, but they also want to live in com- 
munities where there will be good schools for their children. 


Confusion in the Courts 


H* justice become a luxury, or perhaps a game of 
chance? 

The current test of the Feinberg Law in New York State 
illustrates how an appeal for justice must run the gamut of 
higher and higher courts. The Feinberg statute bars from 
public school employment any individual who is a member 
of any organization that the New York Board of Regents 
may wish to consider as “subversive.” 

When the constitutionality of this law was considered 
by the Albany special term of the supreme court, Justice 
Schirick condemned the act for its doctrine of guilt by asso- 
ciation. He showed clearly that this hysterical legislation 
inflicts punishment without a judicial trial and violates the 
due-process clause of the Fourteenth Amendment. 

But this supreme court was not supreme; it was just a 
step in the machinery of courts. The case was then heard 
by the appellate division of the state supreme court, sec- 
ond and third departments. Even more confusing than the 
names of these courts are the opinions expressed by this 
appellate division. In 27 typewritten pages, it denies and 
contradicts virtually all of the conclusions of the previous 
supreme court. It’s a waste of time to summarize these 
arguments now, because the case has been taken to the 
court of appeals, and an entirely different point of view 
may be the next verdict. 

It's just like playing the wheel of chance. The winner 
isn’t known until the last motion is ended and no further 
action is possible. But one wonders how one court can be 
so wrong and the other so right when ruling on the same 
question. 

It’s all so confusing! 


Aw Udit 
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GEORGE F. ZOOK, who retires 
from the presidency of the Ameri- 
can Council on Education on July |. 


CHOOLMEN bustling on in search 

of more money and “better ways 

to do things” have time to pay only 

scant attention to elder statesmen who 

philosophize. They prefer to listen to 
men who get things done. 

George F. Zook is one who during 
his 45 years in education has got things 
done. That is one reason that brought 
me to his office. For here is a place 
in which many an educational event 
begins, later turning into a trend of 
national importance. 


ONE BACKWARD LOOK 

It was no ordinary day, however, 
when I sat in his office for more than 
two hours listening to Dr. Zook’s story 
of the growth of American education. 
It was the eve of his 65th birthday 
and just 60 days before his scheduled 
retirement as president of the Ameri- 
can Council on Education. 

It was a happy circumstance, there- 
fore, that led Dr. Zook to mix his facts 
with wisdom accumulated during busy 
decades. 

“What is on my mind as I look 
back?” Dr. Zook asked himself. 

He swiveled slowly around to peer 
into Lafayette Park, a pleasant patch 
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President of American Council looks back 


over forty-five years and speaks his mind. 


as told to B. P. BRODINSKY 


of green, facing the White House, and 
began to speak— 

Of “our incomparable test and 
measurement movement,” which to 
Dr. Zook is one of the greatest ad- 
vances of the past generation. 

Of “the next great big job ahead 
for public education,” which is to cap 
our free secondary school system with 
two more years. 

Of “the most immediate need in 
public education,” which is to help 
boys and girls develop personal re- 
sponsibility. 

Of “the rift between school and re- 
ligion” and of the need for both insti- 
tutions to find some ground from 
which to work together. 


OUR TESTS ARE BEST 

Throughout his slow-spoken an- 
swers there were reflected the scientific 
attitude of mind which insists that 
there is much in man that can be 
measured and improved if found want- 
ing, and the reverent faith that there 
is still more in man that is account- 
able only to himself and to his con- 
science. 

“As I look back, I feel encouraged 
about the test and measurement move- 
ment in education,” he said. “Crude as 
our testing instruments are, they 
are still the best in the world. No other 
country has gone so far experimenting 
in ways to measure what schools have 
been trying to impart to their pupils. 
No other country is even inclined to 
face the difficult task of trying to meas- 
ure scientifically learned knowledge, 
attitudes or capacities. The vast major- 
ity of teachers and educators outside 


the United States are still satisfied to 
accept opinion and impression as 
means for evaluating what they teach. 

“Many competent men and women 
from abroad are actually dismayed at 
the great variety of testing instruments 
we have developed in this country. If 
they are unwilling to take the time to 
understand it, they often begin to be- 
little our work. 


STILL NOT PRECISE 

“Certainly there is much to be done 
to increase the dependability of our 
tests in order to make them instru- 
ments of precision. The American 
Council on Education has been on this 
job for the last two decades and will 
continue to advance this work.” 

It was under Dr. Zook’s guidance 
that the council joined in creating 
the Educational Testing Service by 
merging several scattered testing 
services. The merger was considered 
a major educational event. 

“Any national testing service should 
have only one purpose, and that is to 
improve education by reflecting ac- 
curately the degree to which it carries 
out its aims,” Dr. Zook explained. “It is 
not the function of tests to determine 
what should be taught. Nor should a 
testing service prescribe national 
norms. Neither the council nor the 
Educational Testing Service wishes to 
force national standards of achieve- 
ment on anyone. Each school and col- 
lege must have the right to set up its 
own objectives, and when that happens 
any comparison of testing results with 
nationally distributed groups has no 
meaning at all.” 
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NEW HOME of American Council 
on Education at 1785 Massachu- 
setts Ave., N.W., Washington, D.C. 
Moving day is August |. Five other 
national associations share 
space: university professors, voca- 
tional association, junior colleges, 
Catholic Educational Association, 
land-grant colleges and universities. 
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Having thus paid his respect to sci- 
ence in education, Dr. Zook turned to 
current educational practice. 

“The greatest single thing school 
systems can do today is to add two 
years to the secondary school,” he ob- 
served with some feeling. 

“It is as necessary today to extend 
the high school into the 13th and 14th 
years as it was to create the free pub- 
lic high school two generations ago. 
Furthermore, it is just as possible for 
our economy to support this new serv- 
ice as it was for our economy to sup- 
port four years of high school at the 
beginning of this century.” 


JUNIOR COLLEGE IDEA SPREADS 


Bringing post high school education 
to more people is no new notion on 
Dr. Zook’s part; it has been his life- 
time interest. On a hot June day in 
1920, Dr. Zook arrived at St. Louis 
from Washington to meet with a hand- 
ful of educators who also believed that 
either the college should be extended 
downward or the high school pulled 
upward. Dr. Zook was at that time 
head of the Division of Higher Educa- 
tion of the U.S. Office of Education. 
He saw that the traditional four-year 
college was beyond the means and be- 
yond the interests of many able high 
school graduates, who nevertheless 
wanted to continue their schooling. 
The upshot of the St. Louis meeting 
30 years ago was the American Asso- 
ciation of Junior Colleges and, equal- 
ly important, the spread of the junior 
college idea, until today close to 500 
such institutions are in existence. 

By 1947 the junior college, enriched 
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and rounded out through the years, 
was oftenest spoken of as the com- 
munity college. Again, Dr. Zook was 
its chief advocate. His voice carried 
authority, because he was then chair- 
man of the President’s Commission on 
Higher Education. 

“This commission recommends that 
the number of community colleges be 
increased and that their activities be 
multiplied,” Dr. Zook wrote at that 
time. He foresaw that the community 
college would serve the total post high 
school needs of an entire community; 
that some would offer a full four years 
of college work but that more of them 
would stop at the end of the 14th 
grade and would be closely articulated 
with the high school. 


CHILDHOOD LACKS RESPONSIBILITIES 


Dr. Zook then turned to two weak- 
nesses in our present day educational 
systems. “Both of these came about 
because we have carried reform move- 
ments too far,” he said. 

“For the last 50 years we have 
sought to shield young boys and girls 
from work. This was proper, because 
in the past children have been sweated 
in factories and on the farm. But the 
reform movement has gone so far that 
now millions of boys and girls have 
no opportunity to work and hence 
more opportunity to learn these lessons 


that come only from work experience, 
including a sense of personal respon- 
sibility. 

“In fact, I would say that one of 
the chief difficulties of our age is that 
boys and girls grow up without oppor- 
tunity to take on responsible tasks. 


WORK PROGRAMS ASKED 


“My solution for this is simple. The 
school must find many more means for 
dividing a pupil’s time between school 
and work, between classroom and the 
world outside. We need more Anti- 
ochs; in other words, more schools that 
make the cooperative system of study 
and work a part of their program—and 
we need work programs in the high 
school. 

“It may well be.that the high school 
student knows better what is wrong 
with secondary education than we do. 
Ask any 10 boys or girls who had 
dropped out of high school why they 
left, and the majority will give a reply 
that adds up to ‘lack of work experi- 
ence. As a corollary, ask school- 
leavers to suggest changes that might 
encourage them to remain in school, 
and they will reply, ‘Give us work 
experience.’ ” 

The schools suffer from an even 
greater evil, in the opinion of Dr. 
Zook, an evil that also is the result 
of a reform movement gone too far. 
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“When Horace Mann fought for a 
divorce between school and church, he 
was fighting a righteous battle. The 
public school never had and does not 
now have any business to teach re- 
ligious dogma. But the school does 
have a serious responsibility to give 
every boy and girl a sense of awe to- 
ward nature and its highest expression, 
which is man. And the school must 
indoctrinate the child with values for 


moral conduct. 


CAN’T IGNORE RELIGIOUS VALUES 


“Why should the school be so 
stand-offish religion? Why 
have school administrators come to 
regard it as dangerous to permit the 
mention of religion in the public 
school? I think this attitude is one 
of the gravest mistakes public edu- 
cation is making today. Yet, there is 
a simple way out of this quandary. 
The school can justifiably devote meas- 
ured portions of time to discussing 
the values of religion, to developing 
respect for religion, to distilling the 
essence of the world’s great faiths and 
imbuing each and every child with that 


toward 


essence. 
“If the public schools insist on 
ignoring religious values, they will 





lose the support of vast numbers of 
parents. Already, the beginnings of 
what may be a momentous change 
can be seen in statistics which re- 
port the spread of parochial schools. 
More and more parents will sooner 
or later recognize the bareness of pub- 
lic schooling and transfer their chil- 
dren to a school that enriches know]- 
edge with faith.” 

Dr. Zook hastened to underscore 
once again that he does not mean 
that the public school should _pro- 
mote sectarianism. “Nor do I mean 
that we must break the wall between 
church and state by using public funds 
to support nonpublic schools. And 
just as there is a middle ground in 
teaching about religion, so there is 
a middle ground in this bitterly in- 
volved question of federal aid to edu- 


cation. 
FEDERAL AID IN FIVE YEARS 


“The Congress can and, in my 
opinion, should make funds available 
to assist pupils, whether enrolled in 
public or private schools, in the mat- 
ter of school lunches, transportation, 
nonreligious textbooks, and health 
services. 

“On the other hand, it is imexcus- 


Vesalia Junior College, Vesalia, Calif. 


The spread of the junior college idea owes much to Dr. Zook's encouragement. 
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able that the Congress should further 
delay making funds available in sup- 
port of education to the states to be 
used as they see fit except insofar 
as limited by provisions of the 
United States Constitution.” 

Dr. Zook believes that federal aid 
to education will come within five 
years, that it may first take the form 
of aid for school buildings, next, as 
aid for scholarships, then as aid for 
auxiliary services to all public and 
private school pupils; and finally there 
will come federal money for mainte- 
nance and operation of schools to be 
spent as each state sees fit. 

Such is the testament of faith of 
a man whose counsel has been sought 
by the White House, by the army and 
the navy during the last year, by 
Congress, and by educators all over 
the land for more than three decades. 

He began his career humbly. George 
Frederick Zook was born at Fort 
Scott, Kan., April 22, 1885. He be- 
gan teaching at the age of 21, history 
being his chosen assignment. He 
gravitated to Washington as early as 
1918, when he took a war job with 
the Committee on Public Informa- 
tion. By 1920 he was chief of the 
Office of Education’s Division of 
Higher Education, but soon left to be- 
come president of the University of 
Akron. 

In 1933 President Roosevelt called 
him back to the capital, this time to 
serve as U.S. commissioner of educa- 
tion. It was a time of depression 
and of those hurried efforts to pro- 
vide work for millions—including 
teachers, college graduates, and flot- 
sam youth—jobless and homeless. 


VICTORY OVER THE MILITARY 


A great deal of Commissioner 
Zook’s time in those years was spent 
conferring with high ranking New 
Dealers, to make sure that education's 
interests were not overlooked in the 
alphabetical agencies that cropped up 
almost weekly. Because of his efforts, 
millions of dollars were channeled to 
school systems and school people 
through the Civil Works Administra- 
tion (CWA), the Federal Emergency 
Relief Agency (FERA), and the Pub- 
lic Works Administration (PWA). 

When the Civilian Conservation 
Corps (CCC) was created in 1934, 
Dr. Zook pleaded with the army to 
give CCC enrollees an opportunity to 
study after their daily jobs in the 
forests, roads, camps or dams. Huffily, 
army officers said No, and this refusal 
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was confirmed by general after gen- 
eral, including the chief of staff. Dr. 
Zook went to the White House. A 
short time later President Roosevelt 
signed an order setting up the CCC 
educational program. Within twenty- 
four hours the chief of staff and his 
aide arrived at Dr. Zook’s office, 
gleaming swords at their sides, to 
“make peace” with the educators. “It 
was very gracious of Gen. McArthur 
to do so,’ Dr. Zook smiled in 
reminiscence as he told the story. 


kind we should have in the federal 
government. 

“The states are organically respon- 
sible for directing the public school 
systems and therefore can legitimately 
invest an independent board of edu- 
cation with authority over education. 
The government derives its interest in 
education through its interest in the 
general welfare. Therefore, education 
should legitimately be a part of an 
over-all federal structure that is con- 
cerned with health and_ probably 





Educational Statesman Zook... 


thinks schools should develop respect for religion and teach its 


values .. . foresees enactment of comprehensive federal aid 


within next five years . . . believes America has made great 


contribution to science of education through improved tests 


and measurements .. . insists that some school reform move- 


ments have gone too far... 


declares that 13th and 14th 


grades constitute a needed unit in the public school structure 





He served in the federal post less 
than a year. As U.S. commissioner 
of education, he was responsible to 
the secretary of the interior. Con- 


cerned first with grazing land, oil, 
wildlife, dams and roads, the Depart- 
ment of the Interior was not a happy 
choice for an office of education. 
Further, it was and still is bound by 
legal requirements to act as a fact- 
and-figure-finding service and by 
taboos to keep away from the hot 
issues that pervade education. 


OPPOSED TO NATIONAL BOARD 


When the American Council on 
Education beckoned, Dr. Zook ac- 
cepted, not so much for the higher 
salary as for the wider sphere of ac- 
tivity possible for a private agency 
as against a federal office. Because 
he knows from firsthand experience 
what a federal office of education can 
or cannot do, I asked whether he felt 
that an independent national board 
of education would have suited him 
better. 

‘I do not favor an independent 
board of education for two reasons: 
(1) it is politically impossible to 
convince Congress that an independent 
board is desirable; (2) there is no 
analogy between the kind of organiza- 
tion we have in the states and the 
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science. It is not good for education 
to be off to the side in federal execu- 
tive organization. It should be related 
to other problems of human welfare.” 

But back in 1934 such a depart- 
ment was not seriously considered. 
Dr. Zook saw in the council the next 
best thing, a mechanism for bringing 
together schoolmen and educators of 
many interests, many faiths, many 
specialties. From time to time there 
have sat at the council's table repre- 
sentatives from the U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation, the N.E.A., the American Vo- 
cational Association, the National 
Catholic Educational Association, col- 
lege presidents, and county superin- 
tendents. 

“It is not and never has been the 
intention of the council to emphasize 
any one phase of education at the ex- 
pense of another,” Dr. Zook said. “We 
are interested in secondary, elemen- 
tary and vocational education, as well 
as in the problems of colleges and 
universities. Run down the list of the 
council's committees and projects and 
you will find activity designed to bene- 
fit elementary and secondary education 
as well as higher education. Our work 
in tests and measurements is one ex- 
ample. Our examination of textbooks 
commonly used in schools to see what 
they say and do not say about the 


contributions of Catholics, Jews, Ne- 
groes and foreigners is still another 
example. More recently, the council 
has sponsored commissions on motion 
pictures and aviation education. 

“The point is that in the American 
council all educators have a strong 
organization to which to turn with 
their problems. We best like those 
problems that cut across all education. 
Finding ways to improve teacher edu- 
cation, for example, is one activity the 
council can and has carried on with 
success. And this activity benefits both 
school administrators who are looking 
for good teachers and the college 
executives who are responsible for 
training them.” 

The fact that. the majority of the 
council members are colleges and uni- 
versities does not mean that they de- 
termine the policy and scope of the 
council’s work, Dr. Zook said. He 
pointed to the 86 public and private 
school systems and 24 _ secondary 
schools that are members to indicate 
the varied constituency of the council. 

It has been a loyal constituency. 
Almost none of the member organi- 
zations which join drop out,” Dr. Zook 
remarked. And many have joined since 
he first took over the council's helm. 
Since 1935, membership grew from 
270 to nearly 1100. 


COUNCIL NOW STRONG 


This growth has reflected itself in 
the council’s strong financial condi- 
tion, strong enough to withstand the 
outlay of $250,000 in a new home. 
Moving day will be about August 1. 
At about that day the American As- 
sociation of University Professors, 
American Vocational Association, 
American Association of Junior Col- 
leges, National Catholic Educational 
Association, and American Association 
of Land-Grant Colleges and Univer- 
sities will also move into the hand- 
some quarters at 1785 Massachusetts 
Avenue, to make that address a new 
educational center for Washington. 

There will be touches of newness 
at the council headquarters — new 
rooms, new president, perhaps new 
ideas. But the council will not range 
far from the course charted for it by 
Dr. Zook. “The council will probably 
always be most the appropriate meet- 
ing place for all educators with a 
problem, regardless of what the prob- 
lem or who the educator is,” he said, 
glancing at the clock. It was late in 
the afternoon. Long shadows fell 
across Lafayette Park. 
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CAMPING EDUCATION 


can vitalize the entire school program 


HERE is direct relationship be- 
tween the development of camp- 
ing as an integral part of the school 
curriculum and the leadership exerted 
in that development by the American 
school administrator who is concerned 
with democracy in action. In the sev- 
eral pilot projects in camping educa- 
tion throughout the nation there are 
repeated instances of what we here 
term “coordinates of concern.” 
Examples of this relationship in- 
clude such school camping education 
programs as those in San Diego city 
and county, Long Beach, Calif., and 
Battle Creek, Mich., and similar pro- 
grams in Washington, New York, 
Texas and Florida. Basic to each of 
these programs are these facts: The 
programs represent educators’ frontier 
thinking; they are democracy in action 
according to the best pattern of Amer- 
ican school administration; they con- 
stitute a significant means of extending 
education; they feature the school ad- 
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ministrator sharing in the total curric- 
ulum development program, and they 
furnish a broad avenue of communica- 
tion among the administrator, the 
teacher, the public, and the all-impor- 
tant pupil. 

An analysis of the successful pilot 
programs in the field of camping edu- 
cation, as well as a consideration of 
those factors that would seem desirable 
for the continued extension of educa- 
tion through this outdoor medium, 
leads to nine coordinates of concern. 

Purposes of camping education 
and of school administration. The 
now classic four major purposes of 
education, defined by the Educational 
Policies Commission as (1) self-reali- 
zation, (2) human relationships, (3) 





economic efficiency, and (4) civic re- 
sponsibility, are present in the pattern 
of camping education and likewise in 
the total field of school administration. 

The school administrator of today 
recognizes that the structure of educa- 
tion must be extended so as to include 
within it increasingly adequate oppor- 
tunities for the realization of these four 
major purposes. He looks to the field 
of camping education and there finds, 
with his own staff associates, the sev- 
eral “publics,” and the pupil partici- 
pants, a unique opportunity to prac- 
tice, in realistic and intriguing environ- 
mental circumstances, the best aspects 
of these same purposes. 

Shared purposing, planning and 
action in school administration. In- 
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creased emphasis is being placed upon 
these essential democratic procedures 
in social living. Similarly, in camping 
education the natural circumstances 
through which such experiences arise 
are evident. Here are found the high 
level relationships of school and com- 
munity, teacher and pupil, administra- 
tor and staff. 

Exceedingly rich opportunities exist 
in the field of camping education that 
make possible the vitalizing of shared 
experiences. The camping education 
curriculum helps achieve the aspira- 
tions of the community. It provides 
an exceedingly sturdy bridge between 
the regular school program and greatly 
increased public interest. A common 
denominator of democratic action is 
provided because of the group proc- 
esses involved. Participation and shar- 
ing are the essentials of success. 
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Leadership development. Camping 
education in the total sense provides 
enriched developmental opportunities 
for leadership, both in the specific field 
of camping and in the essentially re- 
lated and larger field of school admin- 
istration. 

In the establishment and continu- 
ance of the camping education pro- 
gram, the school administrator has an 
admirable opportunity to develop fur- 
ther the technics of working well with 
others, and at the same time he has the 
inspiration of seeing young people in 
the camping program experience the 
same important phase of democratic 
living. 


DEVELOPING LAY BOOSTERS 

In the initial stages of the camping 
education program, when the site is 
acquired and the facilities are devel- 
oped, the stalwart cooperation of lay 
Citizens produces a “we-ness” that lasts 
tar beyond the immediate purposes. 
The adamant opponent of education 


Left: Sharing in camp chores - 
is part of the normal pattern 
of living in the school camp. 
Below: Exploring in the out- 
doors reveals new wonders in 
hills, rocks, plants and wildlife. 





can be heard, after being a parent- 
participant in a day or more at camp, 
expostulating to laymen and educators 
alike, “The kids learn to think for 
themselves. They get along well to- 
gether. This school camp is really prac- 
tical!” Again, “Our camping education 
program builds character, too.” Notice 
that possessive pronoun! 

Curriculum development. Curric- 
ulum building emphasizes basic hu- 
man needs and specific local needs. 
Camping education represents a vital- 
izing of these needs. School adminis- 
tration represents the vision, incorpor- 
ating and integrating both of these 
aspects of the program. 

The school administrator is 
cerned that adequate consideration be 
given in the curriculum development 
program to the basic human needs of 
food, shelter, clothing, transportation, 
communication, esthetic expression, 
government, education, recreation, re- 
ligion and health. One of the real 
problems in curriculum development is 
how to make these basic human needs 
become “naturals.” Camping education 
provides a situation in which this 
naturalness occurs. It also is a signifi- 
cant laboratory experience 
which teachers and administrators may 
learn more about the real life needs of 
pupils and how to meet those needs. 

Interrelationships. Camping edu- 
cation increasingly has come to mean 


con- 


through 








Continuity of the school camp experience is developed in preparatory 
and follow-up activities in school, symbolized by the camp museum. 


the integration of this special experi- 
ence with the major subject areas and 
units of experience in the school curric- 
ulum. A similar and close relationship 
can grow out of the program as the 
school administrator works in harmony 
with the many community agencies 
and individuals that can be interested 
in camping education. 

The school administrator seeks to 
have the program of education fit the 
needs of the community, to involve 
the citizenry in its continued develop- 
ment, and to bring the related com- 
munity groups, agencies and depart- 
ments of government into the enter- 
prise of education for all the children 
of all the people. With a firm founda- 
tion of careful planning on a demo- 
cratic basis, there evolves a natural and 
spontaneous program of community 
centered education. 

Teacher education. Teacher educa- 
tion looks with increasing favor on 
opportunities for apprentice teachers 
to experience 24 hour practicums in 
real life situations with pupils such as 
are provided in the camping education 
program. Here the teacher comes 
really to know the pupil and the pupil 
to know and respect the teacher. A 
sound camaraderie develops. 

The school administrator has the re- 
sponsibility of maintaining communi- 
cation with teacher education institu- 
tions and of helping provide oppor- 
tunities for student teachers to share in 
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the pioneering of the community 
school camp program. The school ad- 
ministrator confers with the higher 
education authorities and often shares 
with them in developing the idea of a 
camping education practicum for the 
apprentice teachers. This practicum 
serves the teachers well in the initial 
years of their teaching career, espe- 
cially in the all-important relationship 
circle of parent, child, teacher, admin- 
istrator and community. 
Documentation and the adminis- 
trator. Pioneer programs are often 
lost to society because of inadequate 
documentation of rich experiences. The 
administrator can and should encour- 
age the development of bulletins, mon- 
ographs, resource units, curriculum 
materials, physical plant descriptions, 
photographs, slides, motion pictures, 
recordings and comprehensive written 
materials, all carefully selected and 
edited for specific and general use. 
The literature of camping education 
is still relatively scattered and fugitive 
in spite of the greatly increased inter- 
est in this field in American education 
today. A generous proportion of the 
literature in American education, both 
in book and in periodical form, is of 
the spontaneous generation type. Care- 
ful research into practice and the docu- 
mentary literature of practice, showing 
the rdle of the school administrator in 
camping education, can and should be 
made by the yearbook committees and 





the other researchers as they plan their 
printed impact on the profession. 

The school administrator occupies a 
special responsibility in terms of future 
literature in education. If he cannot 
afford the man hours needed to con- 
tribute generously to the literature 
himself, at least he should serve in an 
editorial capacity for those with whom 
he is associated who might be called 
upon to make such contributions. 

National A.A.S.A.-K.F. Study. 
School administrators have high inter- 
est in the developing project of the 
American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators and the Kellogg Founda- 
tion to help define major and minor 
detail in the selection, education, place- 
ment and in-service education of the 
school administrator in American edu- 
cation. 

There is a real place for the school 
administrator in relation to camping 
education in the nationwide project of 
the American Association of School 
Administrators, which is being fi- 
nanced by the Kellogg Foundation. As 
this project matures, camping educa- 
tion can be used as a dramatic example 
and as an integral part of the total pro- 
gram of “best practice” for which the 
school administrator has such respon- 
sibility. 

Pilot programs. More and more do 
we profit by example. As the Ameri- 
can school administrator chooses to 
make increasingly available through 
the medium of the literature the part 
that the school administrator has taken 
and can take in the developing educa- 
tional program, including the camping 
education phase, these pilot programs 
will represent increasing value for 
society. 


ARE THERE OTHER QUESTIONS? 

A “trial run” of this article brought 
forth some pertinent questions from 
school administrators—questions often 
asked during discussions of camping 
education. 

A “jackpot” query: “It is a wonder- 
ful program, but how can we afford 
it in our school district?” 

Answer: Many of the districts that 
have camping education programs are 
below average in wealth. One good 
way they have found is through co- 
operative action. Enlist state aid, joint 
action by city and county governments, 
city and county schools, several school 
districts. Get citizen groups to help. 
Even if you are wealthy—and some 
notable programs are not—shared ac- 
tion has great value. 
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A “place” question: “We love our 
own territory but how can we have a 
camping education program in such 
an ordinary place?” 

Answer: Some schools travel 50 to 
100 miles to their camp. Even in 
“favored” areas some extra effort has 
to be made to find the best, or most 
adaptable, location. Then, too, develop- 
ing the camp site is a learning experi- 
ence for youngsters and an additional 
opportunity for community and agency 
cooperation. The conservation service 
will often help in beautifying the site. 
If the school camp is thought of as a 
“community school camp,” for use of 
nonschool, family and other groups on 
week ends and in summertime, con- 
tributions will be forthcoming to de- 
velop the camp site as a recreation 
center. 

A “who” question: “Qualified 
counselors and camp directors are the 
key to school camping. Where do we 
find them?” 

Answer: People and organizations 
in the camping education field not only 
are enthusiastic about the growth of 
the movement but also are themselves 
confirmed cooperators. Each school 


camp has received help (see organiza- 
tions listed at the bottom of page) from 
the going concerns about such prob- 
lems as selecting and developing com- 
petent personnel. In addition, teacher 
education institutions are offering 
courses and experiences in school 
camping. Schools making a start, or 
establishing a pilot program, have 
found that many of their teachers and 
principals are admirably fitted for this 
type of work. These teachers enjoy 
working and living with children and 
are markedly successful in applying 
democratic practices; some have had 
camping experiences and have a real 
love of the outdoors. 

A “how do we start” question: 
“How do I, as a school administrator, 
get the interest and support of my 
board, my faculty, and my communi- 
ty?” 

Answer: Use every means within 
your grasp—all types of materials, dis- 
plays, films, meetings and speakers— 
keeping in mind always that you want 
to involve as many groups as possible 
and to have them feel that it is their 
program because they share in plan- 
ning and carrying out the project. 


Helpful devices for arousing interest 
are fortunately much more numerous 
than they were several years ago. Of 
course, firsthand experience is the most 
convincing means of arousing genuine 
interest. Visitations to other school 
camps is a vital experience to be ar- 
ranged whenever at all feasible. And a 
pilot program is often the best ap- 
proach—it provides an actual demon- 
stration of the values of the school 
camp and increases your knowledge, 
technics and ability for going into a 
full-scale program. 

A “who will help us” question: 
“What are some good sources for help 
in getting us started in our camping 
education program?” 

Answer: Below is a list of some of 
the “cooperators” who are enthusias- 
tic about your willingness to enter into 
this vital program for opening new 
educational opportunities for children 
and youth. Write to them for further 
information, particularly specific ques- 
tions, after your own plans have ma- 
tured. Do not write and ask them to 
send “information about camping edu- 
cation.” Also listed is a start for your 
bibliography on camping education. 





ORGANIZATIONS 


American Camping Association 
343 South Dearborn Street 
Chicago 4 IIl. 


The Kellogg Foundation 
Battle Creek, Mich. 


Life Camps, Incorporated 
369 Lexington Avenue 
New York 17, N.Y. 


Long Beach Public Schools 
Board of Education Building 
715 Locust Avenue 

Long Beach 13, Calif. 


San Diego City-County Camp Commission 
405 Civic Center 
San Diego 1, Calif. 


SELECTED REFERENCES 


1. A Camping Experience for Older 
Youth and An Account of 11 Experimental 
High School Camps in Michigan, 1948-49, 
and associated materials (including the 
Bulletin of the Michigan Secondary School 
Association, May 1949, and “School in the 
Woods,” reprinted from the Michigan Edu- 
cation Journal, February 1949). Michigan 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, Lans- 
ing. These accounts are valuable for those 
planning camps for youth at the secondary 
level since little other documentation is 
available in this area. 


2. Blumenthal, Louis H.: Group Work 
in Camping, New York, Association Press, 
1937. A guide in a core area of the camp- 
ing experience: how to generate educa- 
tion values through the group work process. 

3. Camping Magazine, February 1942. 
The entire enlarged issue consists of a 
series of articles outlining the contributions 
of camping to the educative process. 
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4. Carroll, John S.: Platform for Camp- 
ing Education, California Journal of Sec- 
ondary Education, February 1948. Ten 
points upon which to base future programs. 


5.”"Dimock, Hedley S.: Camps on the 
March, Survey, May 1940, Pp. 165-66. 
(See also Survey, May 1944, Pp. 146-49.) 


6. Extending Education Through Camp- 
ing, report of the school camp experiment, 
New York, Life Camps, Incorporated, 1948. 
Gives the background and history of the 
New York City school camp experiment. 


7. Mackintosh, Helen K.: Camping and 
Outdoor Experiences in the School Pro- 
gram, Washington, D.C., Office of Edu- 
cation, Bulletin 1947, No. 4. A selective 
review of types of school camps—how or- 
ganized, established and staffed. 


8. Masters, Hugh B.: A Community 
School Camp, Elementary School Journal 
41:10 (June) 1941. The first description 
of a community school camp in operation. 


9. National Elementary Principal 28:4 
(February) 1949. One of the latest sur- 
vey reports giving specific information on 
how camp programs are being developed 
in differing geographical situations by vari- 
ous educational organizations, with com- 
ments on how programs were established. 


10. Phi Delta Kappan 21:4 (December ) 
1938. An example of a journal devoting 
an entire number to camping education. 


11. Pumala, Edwin E.: The Community 
School Camp, Bulletin of the National 
Association of Secondary School Principals, 
National Education Association, February 
1947. An account of the background and 
development of the San Diego city-county 
camp commission school camp program. 


12. Sharp, L. B., and Partridge, E. De- 
Alton: Camping and Outdoor Education, 


Bulletin of the National Association of 
Secondary School Principals, National Edu- 
cation Association, May 1947. Seventeen 
authorities in the field of camping and out- 
door education present a comprehensive 
survey of best practices and developments. 
Basic educational philosophy, historical 
background, procedures, policies, legal 
aspects, and examples of successful pro- 
grams are included. 


13. Studebaker, John W.: Education 
Urges Schools Discard Summer Recess, 
Minneapolis Sunday Tribune, April 21, 
1946, also, This Week, April 1946. The 
former U.S. Commissioner of Education 
outlines a plan for the 12 month a year 
school term and the school plant that in- 
cludes an outdoor center. 


14. Van Til, W. A.: Schools and Camp- 
ing, 1944 Yearbook of the Association for 
Supervision and Curriculum Development, 
National Education Association. Pp. 92- 
104. Urges the establishment of year-round 
camping as an integral part of the child’s 
school experience. 

15. Camping Education, San Diego City- 
County Camp Commission, 405 Civic Cen- 
ter, San Diego, Calif. 16 mm. sound-color 
motion picture, one reel—37 minutes. A 
documentary film, effective for stimulating 
interest of pupils, teachers, parents and 
community groups in camping education. 
Shows activities in San Diego’s community 
school camp in Cuyamaca State Park. In- 
cludes a community participation sequence 
showing state, city and county govern- 
mental support of the program. 


To obtain answers to other questions 
administrators may (a) communicate with 
sources listed in column 1, (b) collect and 
study a reasonably complete bibliography 
on camping educations, and (c) employ 
an experienced consultant who can help 
chart initial steps more effectively. 
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Administrators learn, schools benefit 


from citizens’ 


FREE-FOR-ALL DISCUSSIONS 


EDMUND W. THURSTON 


Superintendent of Schools 
Westwood, Mass. 


eased public relations will be 
rooted in free discussion. School 
systems long established in traditions 
of secrecy may have a difficult time 
orienting citizens to the practice of 
open meetings, but there seems to be 
no excuse in our day for keeping the 
public in the background. The wise 
administrator will turn to the men and 
women of the community not only 
to inform them of policies already in 
effect or soon to be put into effect 
but also to enable them to enter into 
the dynamic life of the schools. One 
way to accomplish this is through 
freedom of discussion. 

Westwood, Mass., 10 miles south of 
Boston, is a town of approximately 
6000 people. Fortunately, it is free 
from encumbrances of educational tra- 
dition and is growing rapidly. Its peo- 
ple are forward-looking and particu- 
larly favorable to the public schools. 
They have a desire to cooperate with 
the school administration. After all, 
their children bring home reports 
about teachers and programs and raise 
many questions which they, as par- 
ents, wish to understand and appreci- 
ate. Why not find out about these 
things through public discussion? 


TEACHERS FAVOR IDEA 


It was felt that teachers would wel- 
come open meetings similar to our 
democratic faculty meetings. If a 
teacher has an idea that is construc- 
tive he is encouraged to give expres- 
sion to it in a faculty meeting. Per- 
haps parents and friends would have 
something to offer that teachers and 
administrators had not considered. 
Furthermore, it was quite possible that 
the same parents and friends would 
accept leadership in the discussions. 
What a grand opportunity seemed to 
be opening for a workshop in public 
relations in our community. 
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We were not disappointed. The re- 
sponse was immediate, and the experi- 
ment became imperative. An informal 
preliminary meeting with a few mem- 
bers of the P.T.A. resulted in a fairly 
surprising suggestion. 

We had expected that parents would 
be interested perhaps in teaching tech- 
nics or courses of study. We thought 
they might want to know about text- 
books or handwriting, possibly visual 
aids. Instead, they soon let it be known 
that it was not the mechanics of 
teaching they wanted to discuss but 
rather social attitudes and what to do 
about them, how to be sure that their 
children were getting the most out 
of their school experience. It was evi- 
dent from the start that they consid- 
ered the home adjustment problems 
of children as parallel to those of 
school adjustment. School is only a 
part of the child’s whole life, and 
parents were thinking of their job al- 
most exactly as teachers were think- 
ing of theirs. 

This parental point of view sur- 
prised us a little and caused us to think 
of the project in a broader light. Had 
the experiment gone no farther than 
this it would have been valuable to 
the teachers concerned, for it imme- 
diately brought the school and home 
closer together. We entered the dis- 
cussions fully prepared to appreciate 
one another’s position. 

A series of six meetings was agreed 
upon; a second series was to follow 
as an outgrowth of the first. At the 
first two meetings I gave a 20 minute 
introduction to the topic of the eve- 
ning; a question period followed. Time 
for each discussion was one hour and 
a half, and we ended the meetings 
promptly. Small groups continued the 
discussion informally, and numerous 
family gatherings carried on into the 
late hours of the night. 


The other four meetings were con- 
ducted as panels and forums, but in 
no instances were speeches prepared. 
The chairman usually opened with a 
remark pertinent to the topic of the 
evening and then without further dis- 
course gave an opening question for 
anyone to comment upon. A self-ap- 
pointed secretary kept an accurate 
record of questions raised so that I 
could use the record in following up 
suggestions made. 

The topics chosen for the first series 
in the preliminary meeting were as 
follows: What to do about “interfer- 
ences” with school work? What kind 
of discipline is needed in home and 
school? What is the best preparation 
for life in high school? Boy and girl 
relationships today! Homework! What 
do the schools intend to do under the 
title of “guidance”? 

It was understood that no one 
would come to the meetings with pre- 
conceived answers. We were to start 
every discussion as if nothing of con- 
sequence had been said previously by 
anyone on the subject. Authorities 
were not to be quoted. Ours was 
strictly grass-root thinking. It was as 
if the Westwood schools were having 
to find their own way. Some of the 
time it was confusing; always it was 
provocative. In virtually all cases 
someone came up with a constructive 
answer. Enthusiasm ran high through 
the entire series. 


NO FORMAL SPEECHES 


It is not important to pick out 
speakers for discussions of this na- 
ture. Many people with creative minds 
are frightened by the idea of having 
to make a speech. They thoroughly 
enjoy the exchange of ideas, however, 
and will freely contribute to the group 
in informal conference. 

It is essential to keep controversy 
on a high level. We found that em- 
phasis on the word “constructive” 
eliminated all tendencies to engage in 
argument for its own sake. The chair- 
man does well to follow ideas through 
in logical order, tactfully holding up 
on certain suggestions until they seem 
to fit into the intelligent development 
of the theme. Teacher opinions are 
neatly woven into the framework of 
discussion without appearing to be 
authoritarian conclusions. 

One of the advantages of free dis- 
cussion is the effect it has on the ad- 
ministrator. It is well to sit back and 
listen. We were amazed to discover, 
for instance, that our parents in West- 
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wood could think a topic through with- 


out direct reference to their own 
children. 
The usual contact with a parent 


does reveal his preoccupation with the 
problems of his own offspring. But in 
a public discussion the impersonal 
aspect crystallizes thinking into a 
group mold that is particularly helpful 
to the administrator. Because the ele- 
ment of gripe is missing, he is able 
to picture the problem for the social 
issue that is truly involved. He sees 
the administrative factor much more 
clearly than he does when it is pre- 
sented over and over again as a per- 
sonal issue. When parents think alike, 
he recognizes a symptom of social 
good or ill within and around the 
educational system that will bear more 
than a Cursory examination. 

Since the administrator does not 
come with prepared and authoritative 
answers, he is not weakened by de- 
fensive attitudes or hampered by his 
own prejudices. There is time enough 
to work out practical solutions if they 
are needed. 

We did not call it an experiment in 
public relations. One might not honor 
it with the title of public forum 
because of its complete informality, 
but in terms of school and home re- 
lations it has been a noteworthy ex- 
perience for our parents and teachers. 
One could almost say that the topics 
themselves, though pertinent, were 
only a medium through which inter- 
ested members of the public could ex- 
press their sentiments, approach com- 
mon problems sympathetically, and 
incidentally, if you wish, become en- 
thusiastic adherents of the public 
schools. 

For good public relations, formally 
organized programs for the press and 
Civic meetings are not to be neglected. 
There is something to be said, how- 
ever, for the free-for-all discussions, 
properly conducted, wherein anyone 
who has something to say may say it. 
No committees have drawn up reso- 
lutions or motions. No chairman has 
figured it all out, no group has met 
previous to the meeting to get ready 
for the opposition. From conferences 
of free men will inevitably come the 
healthy programs of democratic edu- 
cation. Beyond this, of course, will 
be the feeling among the people that 
they know and understand what is 
taking place, that the schools really 
belong to them. Public schools, freely 
discussed and freely appraised, mean 
good schools for our boys and girls. 
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Three towns are operating satisfactorily 


on this new 


TUITION FORMULA 


EVERETT A. McDONALD Jr. 


Superintendent of Schools 
East Hampton, Conn. 


OR the last 10 years the East 

Hampton school system has pro- 
vided education for two adjoining 
towns. One town has sent students 
to all 12 grades, while the other town 
has sent its high school students since 
our high school was built in 1939. 

Before state aid and the era of 
rapidly rising school per-student costs, 
both towns were charged a flat rate 
of tuition which varied from year to 
year from about $90 to approximately 
$125 per student. The amount of this 
charge was entirely an estimate on the 
part of the local board of education. 

When it became necessary to con- 
sider adding more school space and 
at the same time to supply data for 
the Connecticut state aid grants, it be- 
came apparent that some definite basis 
of charge had to be established. 

The local board of education pro- 
ceeded to establish a formula in order 
to charge the tuition towns equitable 
tuition rates. The sum of the gross 
budget, as expended during the school 
year for elementary or secondary edu- 
cation, and a depreciation figure based 
on 2 per cent of the total value of the 
buildings are added to give a gross 
expenditures figure. 

From the gross expenditures was 
deducted the sum of all those expendi- 
tures that did not concern, the tuition 
students or that were only for East 
Hampton's benefit. These items are 
represented as transportation, bonds, 
interest, enumeration and so forth. The 
difference between these two figures 
is a figure that we call net expenses. 

Dividing the net expenses by the 
average daily membership of either 
secondary or elementary school stu- 
dents then gives the cost per student. 
We then subtract from that amount 
any income per student that is re- 
ceived. The remainder is the net cost 
per student. 


This rate is determined at the end 
of the fiscal year and then is applied 
to the daily membership of the next 
school year. In other words, the tuition 
town pays a certain rate per student 
based on last year’s expenditures, and 
the total charge is based on this year’s 
average daily membership. 

The three boards of education seem 
to feel that the plan is a fair one; for 
the last three years it has worked to 
the satisfaction of all concerned. 





East Hampton Schools 
Secondary School Tuition 


Town School Year 


A. Gross budget 

B. Depreciation — capital outlay* 
C. Gross expenditures (A + B) 

D. Deduct: 

Transportation 

Bonds and interest 
Enumeration 

Major installations 
Insurance on buildings 
Adult education 


Other 


8. Total deductions 


Net expenses (C — D) 
A.D.M. — secondary students 
. Cost per pupil (E + F) 
Income — grant (exclusive of S.B. 25 and 
transportation) 


N owaeonr 


x= Qam 


1. Homemaking 
2. Other_ 


3. Total 


Income per student (H + F) 

Cost per student (net) (G — |) 
ADAH... : students 
Tuition charges for school year 


rAzASS 


(K < J) 


Charges are based on the per student cost of 

the previous year applied to the A.D.M. of the 

current year (year just completed). 

Example: On Sept. 1, 1948, determine per 
student cost; on July 1, 1949, deter- 
mine A.D.M. 


*Capital outlay — depreciation 
Item Ant. Year 
E.H.H.S. $ (10) x 2% 


Insulation (1) xX 10% = 
Total (in B above) 
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Spe of the most important areas of 
work in the modern school is the 
grouping of pupils so that they will 
be in the best possible learning situa- 
tion. In doing this, the simple me- 
chanical phases of classification are 
considered first. Thus the approximate 
number of pupils that should be in 
each class is decided upon, classes are 
kept equal in size, and there is provi- 
sion for a fairly even distribution of 
boys and girls 

Modern educational thought favors 
heterogeneous grouping, that is, plac- 
ing children with a wide range of 
abilities in each class, as opposed to 
having “fast” and 


groups. A heterogeneous group helps 


groups “slow” 
provide a more normal social situa- 
tion for children of elementary school 


age. It encourages an atmosphere in 


Current practice favors hetero- 
geneous grouping of elemen- 
tary school pupils. At the right, 
child puppeteers; below, a 
townsman comes to class to talk 
on atomic energy. The girl 
beside him is the group leader. 


Method of 


GROUPING PUPILS should 


ARTHUR E. HAMALAINEN 


Principal, Plandome Road School 
Manhasset, N.Y. 
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provide normal 


social situations 


Right: A local bakery is one 
of the regularly scheduled com- 
munity trips, which acquaint 
groups of children with the 
widening world about them. 

















































































which all children are given the op- 
portunity to work with others of varied 
and diverse abilities. In this way the 
educational experience of each child 
becomes wholesome. He better real- 
izes the contribution others, different 
from him, can make to the world’s 
work. 

In a heterogeneous classification, ef- 
fort is made to place children in con- 
genial groups. The child who has had 
difficulty in his school adjustment is 
placed in the same room with those 
who have made a more satisfactory 
adjustment. The child who is younger 
socially and emotionally has the oppor- 
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tunity to work and play with more 
mature children. The child who has 
made the better school adjustment and 
who is more mature is not hindered 
in his growth, since provision is made 
for continued personal and social de- 
velopment at his own rate of speed. 
He is relieved of the highly competi- 
tive, tense atmosphere created when 
children who are most alike are placed 
together. Furthermore, he is placed in 
a situation which emphasizes coopera- 
tion and which encourages a healthy 
development of each child. 
Heterogeneous grouping further 
suggests that children who have been 








in the same social grouping for a pro- 
longed period of time should be placed 
in a class with children from other 
groups. This provides an opportunity 
for an individual to assume leader- 
ship which he may not have enjoyed 
before, or if he has been a leader for 
some time the new grouping may give 
him the opportunity of understanding 
the meaning of being an intelligent 
follower. Because the very existence 
of our democracy depends upon an un- 
derstanding of what it is to be an in- 
telligent follower as well as an intel- 
ligent leader, this attempt to create 
new group patterns from time to time 
gives the child splendid experience in 
both these areas. 

The process is a long-term project. 
The teachers observe the children for 
several months before the pupils are 
placed in their various groups for the 
next year. They note the reaction of 
the children to one another and gauge 
the progress of each child. They ob- 
serve the natural groupings children 
have made in their work and play. The 
teachers listen to the children com- 
ment on their problems and progress. 
They consult school records of the 
children. They talk with other teachers 
and through conferences with parents 
have obtained clues that will lead to 
the best placement of the individual 
child. 

Only after all of these things have 
been done do these teachers feel able 
to place a child properly. Though the 
progress is long and involved it does 
result in placing the child in a learn- 
ing situation where all the available 
evidence indicates he will be happiest 
and learn most efficiently. 














HEN planning new school build- 
ings, administrators are constant- 
ly confronted with the problem of 
what to do about shops. Should the 
shops on the high school level be voca- 
tional in nature; should they be on an 
industrial arts basis, or should the 
heavy emphasis in shops be placed on 
the apprenticeship program? 

The problem of industrial arts shops 
at the high 
school level is generally not as clear 


versus vocational shops 


cut in actual practice as it is on paper. 
In most cases where an industrial arts 
program is operated there always are 
some boys with a definite aptitude and 
interest in a certain trade who are en- 
couraged and helped and trained by 
the instructor for a specific vocation. 
The number of these boys in any given 
shop may vary with the ability of the 
instructor; the demand for workmen 
in any specific field; the equipment 
available; the size of the classes, and, 
more particularly, the two points men- 
tioned before, the interest and aptitude 
of the student himself. 

The trend seems to be toward an in- 
dustrial arts shop at the high school 
level. Some reasons for this trend are 
as follows: 


1. The industrial arts shop, with 
accent upon technical knowledge in a 
laboratory situation, is the best type 
of preparation for a boy whether he 
goes to college or enters industry. If 
he goes to college the technical back- 
ground he has acquired will be of great 
help to him in the fields of engineering 
If he 
goes into industry, particularly in a 
large city, he will probably enter train- 
ing as an apprentice. As such, he will 


and in other science courses. 


learn the skills on the job, and the 
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INDUSTRIAL ARTS 


program most desirable for high schools 












































Above, left: This student is taking a watch repair course. Above: These 





two students are members of the refrigerator and air conditioning class. 
The classes are among those offered by the Portland Apprentice School. 


technical knowledge he has acquired 
in the school will supplement the skills 
learned on the job. 

2. Because of its more general na- 
ture the industrial arts program need 
not concern itself primarily with 
specific job training, thus avoiding the 
problem of maintaining a constant sur- 
vey as to probable job openings in the 
community. The axiom “There is no 
point in training a boy for a job that 
does not exist” does not apply to the 
industrial arts program as it does to 
the vocational program. 

3. The industrial arts program does 
not require the constant replacement 
of obsolete machinery to keep up with 
industry, an item that can run into a 
considerable sum of money. 

i. The industrial arts program does 
not profess to turn out skilled or semi- 
skilled craftsmen who may compete 
with craftsmen already working in the 
area, Creating a situation that may 


react to the disadvantage of the public 
school system. 

5. The cost of setting up industrial 
arts shops is considerably less than 
the cost of setting up vocational shops. 
The saving is realized in the difference 
in the amount of space needed, in the 
variety of machinery needed, and in 
the number of power machines re- 
quired. 

6. The industrial arts program con- 
cerns itself with consumer education, 
which naturally has a much broader 
value than specific vocational training. 

7. The industrial arts program at- 
tempts to interest boys in developing 
some home maintenance skills in con- 
nection with the shop work, an item 
which is of no concern in the voca- 
tional course. 

8. Developing and promoting inter- 
est in hobbies as a proper and profit- 
able use of leisure time occupy a con- 
siderable part of the industrial arts 
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G. C. HENRIKSEN 


Director, Adult and Vocational Education 
Portland, Ore. 


program but have no place in the voca- 
tional program. 

While the foregoing indicates that 
an industrial arts program is the more 
feasible at the high school level, there 
seems to be considerable opinion that 
a definite place for vocational educa- 
tion exists on the post high school 
level in some communities. 

With some school administrators 
the problem arises as to whether the 
heavy emphasis shall be on vocational 
training or on apprenticeship training. 
While the answer to this problem de- 
pends primarily on the nature of the 
community, the following summary 
of opinions expressed by a number of 
men who have had considerable ex- 
perience with both types of programs 
should be enlightening to school 
superintendents. 


Vocational Schools 
ADVANTAGES 

1. It is possible to organize course 
material so that the manipulative 
training is closely coordinated with the 
related instruction, thus eliminating 
“cold storage education.” 

2. Vocational schools are democratic 
in that they are open and available to 
anyone who wishes to attend them. 

3. In some cases this training may 
make it possible for an individual to 
place himself in an industry that 1s 
reluctant to employ an entirely un- 
trained man. 

4. A vocational school may offer 
courses, such as commercial law, busi- 
ness English, and spelling, that may 
help a student find employment or 
enter business for himself. 

5. The student may progress as fast 
as his ability will permit. 

6. A vocational school operates on 
a day-time basis, which is better for 
the instructor and for the student be- 
cause both start the day rested and 
ready to go. 

7. The school has actual machinery, 
equipment and so forth for demon- 
stration and actual use by the student. 

8. It has a full-time career instruc- 
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Portland Apprentice School also has a sign and pictorial artists class. 


High school trainees need practical experience and related training. 


tor who has made a profession of 
efficient teaching. 


DISADVANTAGES 


1. The student has no assurance he 
will be employed after he completes 
his course. 

2. Vocational schools do not al- 
ways have the support of labor. 

3. In many cases the instructors have 
lost contact with their field or never 
have been journeymen. 

4. An individual is allowed to take 
training regardless of job opportunities 
in the field. 

5. In many instances the learner is 
led to believe that he will be a quali- 
fied worker or journeyman upon com- 
pletion of his course, when actually he 
has completed only a pre-apprentice- 
ship training period. 

6. In many trades the school cannot 
duplicate all of the working conditions 
to be encountered on the actual job. 

7. Vocational schools generally do 
not teach good working habits. 


8. They accept as students persons 
who are not adapted to craft work. 

9. The schools do not keep up to 
date on the various trades and crafts 
they teach. 


Apprenticeship Training 
ADVANTAGES 


1. The student is paid while he 
learns and receives regular advance- 
ments. 

2. Standards for training are ap- 
proved by labor and by management. 

3. The apprentice works with a 
journeyman on the job and has a 
journeyman instructor in class. 

4. He performs job operations un- 
der actual working conditions. 

5. If he completes his apprentice- 
ship he is recognized as a craftsman 
not only by men in his own craft but 
also by persons in all other crafts. 

6. All of the students earning their 
living at the trade are able to “talk 
shop” and to exchange ideas. 
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North Carolina State College hopes 


its newly remodeled industrial arts 


laboratory will represent a standard that high schools will try to reach. 


Students can bring actual work- 
ing problems to the instructor. 

8. The training program has the 
backing of labor, industry and the 
school district. 

9. Those who are accepted as ap- 
prentices and go to apprentice school 
are pretty well assured of work as long 
as there is work in the field. 

10. There are a definite adjustment 
and a sensible relationship between 
the number of apprentices accepted 
and the number of jobs available. 

11. Working in actual shop condi- 
tions eliminates the transition from 
school to shop. 

12. Related training for most trades 
requires little or no equipment other 
and visual aid 


than demonstration 


materials. 


DISADVANTAGES 


1. Related 
not always up to standard. 

2. Opportunities to train under ap- 
prenticeship are limited because of 
definite age restrictions and the limited 
number of openings in a craft at a 
particular time. 

3. Many related classes are held after 
work, when students are tired. 

4. The instructor, in a great many 


instruction material is 
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cases, not having been trained in teach- 
ing methods or lacking instructional 
material, or both, spends the entire 
class period telling the students what 
a tough struggle he had learning his 
trade the hard way. Or the class is 
merely a “bull session” which the ap- 
prentice must endure because the 
agreement he signed states that he 
must attend related classes. 

5. The apprentice often feels that 
he is being forced to attend school 
(which in most instances he is). 
When he has that attitude it is ques- 
tionable whether he receives sufficient 
benefits to justify the cost of the re- 
lated instruction. 

6. It is not public education, since 
enrollment is limited by several fac- 
tors. For example, the ratio of ap- 
prentices to journeymen is controlled, 
and the student must be working at 
the trade. 

7. A student may not 
rounded work experience on the job 
so that some of the related training 
will be meaningless to him. 

8. Students must often put in the 
required time regardless of their abil- 
ity to progress. 

9. A student cannot specialize but 
must take the entire course. 


get a well 





10. The apprenticeship program has 
part-time instructors who have worked 
all day at the trade, then teach at 
night. 

11. Many of the trades require skill 
and knowledge in allied fields. The 
apprentice schools limit the apprentice 
to one trade. 


CONCLUSIONS 


While no definite conclusions can 
be drawn, certain generalizations can 
be made: 

1. The industrial arts program seems 
to be by far the most desirable at the 
high school level. 

2. The problem of vocational train- 
ing versus apprenticeship training is 
not necessarily one of “either, or.” It 
is entirely possible that both types of 
schools may have their place in an 
educational system. 

3. A good vocational school well 
operated, with the needs of the com- 
munity in mind, is far more valuable 
than a poor apprenticeship school, and 
vice versa. 

4. State and federal laws are many 
times the determining factor in estab- 
lishing related classes for apprentices. 

5. The final criterion should be 
whether or not any proposed program 
will best meet the need of the com- 
munity in which it will operate. 
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Library of Casis Elementary School, Austin, Tex., which 
€ was designed by Page, Southerland & Page, architects and 
engineers. Behind the map mural is the librarian's work area. 
The room is of generous size and is informal in shape. A de- 
scription of this demonstration school appears on Pp. 40 to 43. 


























SCHOOLHOUSE 
PLANNING 


Three new schools are presented: Casis Elementary School, Austin, Tex., 







joint project of University of Texas and Austin public school 


system; Elementary School and Junior High School at Great Falls, Mont. 








D E M ON S TR A Tl ON CE N TE R for elementary education 


in Texas is joint project of public schools and university 


HENRY J. OTTO 


Graduate Professor of Elementary Administration and Curriculum 
University of Texas 


J. W. EDGAR 


Texas State Commissioner of Education 
Former Superintendent, Austin, Tex. 


j hes project described in this ar- 
ticle is a joint enterprise of the 
University of Texas and of the public 
schools at Austin, Tex. It represents 
a bold recognition of the fact that the 
public schools and institutions for 
teacher education carry joimt respon- 
sibility for a broadly conceived and 
widely ramified program for pre- 
service and in-service education of 
teachers. Cooperation in this regard 
between the University of Texas and 
the Austin public schools has existed 
for several decades. 

The Austin public schools have been 


Dr. Edgar was superintendent of the 
Austin public schools at the time the Casis 
School was planned and construction was 
started. He took office as the new state 
commissioner of education in Texas on 
March 1. Irby B. Carruth, superintendent 
at Waco, Tex., will succeed Mr. Edgar as 
superintendent at Austin June 1. 


Casis Elementary School is located on a hilltop. 


used by the university for observation 
and student teaching ever since these 
types of laboratory experiences be- 
came recognized features of pre- 
service preparation programs. The 
problem that precipitated the new de- 
velopments was the university’s need 
for a center for research and demon- 
stration in elementary education. Such 
a center could have been established 
by the university as a campus school, 
but limited funds for buildings would 
automatically have made such a cam- 
pus center a small school lacking many 
features of a modern, comprehensive 
program in elementary education. 


READY NEXT JANUARY 

A much wiser approach seemed to 
be to join forces and funds with the 
Austin public schools so that both 
could benefit more broadly from the 





contribution each could make. The 
new Casis Elementary School is now 
under construction, and when it is 
completed by January 1951 teacher 
education at the University of Texas 
will achieve new horizons. 

Although there are numerous angles 
of this joint project about which in- 
terested readers may wish to know, 
only two of them will be treated in 
this article: the planning and design- 
ing of the Casis school plant and its 
relationship to teacher education at 
the University of Texas. 

If the university is to use this school 
as a demonstration center to give lead- 
ership to the improvement of elemen- 
tary education in Texas, then the 
school itself has to meet certain 
criteria. First of all, it should provide 
an outstanding program for children’s 
education. Buildings in themselves do 
not make good schools, but buildings 
have much to do with facilitating or 
hindering good educational programs. 
Hence the building must be designed 
so as to permit the full expression of 
a good educational program. Further- 
more, the building itself should be a 
model structure so that those anticipat- 




















ing new elementary schools could come 
to get ideas for their own building 
plans. A third criterion was that the 
school should serve all types of chil- 
dren; hence the school was designed 
with special provisions for the educa- 
tion of exceptional children. The 
final plan thus makes provision for 
serving about 550 children from kin- 
dergarten through Grade 6 from a des- 
ignated area in the city of Austin, plus 
about 100 exceptional children from 
the entire school district, the latter 
to be transported to the Casis school 
from all parts of the city. 

As is true in many cases, funds were 
inadequate to do all that was desired. 
The construction of a separate audi- 
torium had to be deferred; in its place 
temporary auditorium facilities were 
installed in one end of the lunchroom. 
Another casualty was a special science- 
art-handicraft laboratory. Apart from 
these two features, other desired facil- 
ities were included although a few 
items had to be achieved on a reduced 
scale. 

The planning of the building took 
place over a period of 15 months. The 
initial step in planning was the em- 
ployment of the architects, Page, 
Southerland and Page of Austin. From 
the beginning the architects worked 
with a committee of teachers and prin- 
cipals, the director of property services 
for the Austin public schools, and vari- 
ous kinds of specialists, some from 
the university and some from other 
agencies. The net result was a truly 
cooperatively produced plan in which 
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VIEW OF TYPICAL CLASSROOM, showing use of directional glass 
block in the clerestory and above the ventilating aluminum casement sash. 
The door at the end of the room is to the room toilet; the other opening 
leads to the outdoor classroom area and playground. Bookshelves are under 
the windows between the convectors. The walls are finished with glazed 
tile wainscots and birch plywood panels. The ceiling is covered with 
acoustical fiberboard. A large amount of tackboard is provided; that on 
the right is convertible into easels. Wardrobe cupboards appear in the 
right foreground. On the side of the room farthest from the windows 
there is recessed fluorescent lighting; the rest of the room has incandescent 
lighting of the recessed concentric type; the latter will rarely be used in 
daytime. Draw curtains will be employed to cover the glass block when 
films or other projections are being shown. The casements have venetian 
blinds, which draw up into a horizontal valence above the sash. 


those who were going to use the build- 
ing, as well as all others who had 
significant contributions to make, had 
a chance to take part. Preliminary floor 
plans were changed at least a dozen 
times. 


PROVISIONS FOR CRIPPLED 

The building itself will be a one- 
story building. It will not have steps 
or stairways anywhere so as to facilitate 
free movement by children in wheel- 
chairs or on crutches. All halls are 
lined with rails on both sides to help 
steady children who may experience 
difficulty in walking. Every excep- 
tional child who is physically able will 
be a member of a regular class and 
participate to the extent that he is 
able in the regular program of his 
age-mates. Those in need of specialized 
educational services will go to the 
special education wing for designated 


periods during the day. Only those 
who are physically unable to be mem- 
bers of regular classes will spend full 
time in the special education rooms. 

The administrative offices are de- 
signed to provide ample space for the 
principal, an outer secretarial office, a 
conference room, a faculty workroom, 
several smaller rooms for pupil per- 
sonnel services (including a health 
suite and conference or individual 
testing rooms), and several small 
rooms for parent-teacher conferences. 

Classrooms were designed to house 
the single-teacher-per-grade plan of 
organization. The dimensions of each 
room are 28 by 36 feet. Each room 
has its own work alcove with sink, 
running water, a gas outlet, cabinets 
and a drinking fountain. Individual 
toilet rooms serve each class group 
throughout the six grades. The place- 
ment of one toilet between each two 
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classrooms enables one toilet to serve 
girls from two contiguous rooms while 
the other toilet serves boys from two 
neighboring rooms. The five group 
toilet rooms in the building are much 
smaller than the usual gang toilet 
rooms and are designed primarily to 
serve adults, except that the two gang 
toilets near the gymnasium will serve 
children from the playground. Each 
group toilet has one large stall to 
accommodate children in wheel chairs. 
Each classroom has an individual exit 
to the outside to permit outdoor class 
Adjoining each classroom 
will a small garden plot and a 
small paved area. 

The preceding description of the 
school serves as a focal point for sev- 
eral phases of the teacher education 
activities of the university. The Casis 
school is not designed to be a training 
school in the usual sense; undergrad- 
uate students will use it for observa- 


activities. 
be 


1. First Grade 
2. Second Grade 
3. Custodian 

4. Book Storage 
5. Telephones 
6. Library 

7. Crafts Room 
8. Third Grade 
9. Display Case 
10. Boys’ Toilet 
11. Girls’ Toilet 
12. Fourth Grade 
13. Fifth Grade 
14. Sixth Grade 
15. Pupil Personnel 
16. Teacher 

17. Workroom 
18. Vault 

19. Secretary 

20. Public 

21. Principal 

22. Conference 
23. Foyer 

24. Boys’ Toilet 




















KEY TO FLOOR PLANS 


. Girls’ Toilet 


Ramp 

Stage 
Cafeteria 
Gymnasium 
Gym Storage 


. Storage 
. Dock 
. Garbage 


Kitchen Storage 
Kitchen 


. Cafeteria 
. Toilets 
. Soiled Dishes 


Boiler Room 

Future Auditorium (class- 
room at end to convert 
to stage) 

Darkroom 


. Study Room 
. Conference 


University Office 


. Secretary 


Special Education Office 








. Storage & Janitor 
. Permanent Cot Room 


Play & Cot Room 
Toilet 


. Orthopedic Classroom 
. Waiting Room 
. Examination Room 


Clinical Examination Room 


. Student Observation Room 


Workroom 


. Speech Correction Room 


Listening Room 
Soundproof Room 


. Control 
. Physical Therapy 


Hydrotherapy Tub Room 
Hydrotherapy Pool Room 
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More detailed sketch of floor plan for special edu- 
cation laboratory unit. See opposite page for key. 
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hence the emphasis on demonstration 
and research. 

On the demonstration side it is 
hoped that the school will provide a 
laboratory for observation and study 
of its facilities and teaching practices 
by (a) groups of teachers, school ad- 
ministrators, supervisors, school board 
members, and parents from all parts 
of Texas; out-of-state persons who 
wish to come also will be welcome; 
(b) undergraduate students from the 
university, including majors in both 
elementary and secondary education, 
majors in public school art and public 
school music, majors in speech and 
drama, majors in physical and health 
education, majors in the teaching of 
exceptional children, and majors in 
home economics who are interested 
in school lunch programs and in nutri- 
tion education, and (c) graduate stu- 
dents interested in any phases of edu- 
cation for which the school provides 
facilities or practices. 


LABORATORY FOR GRADUATES 


It is hoped that the school will serve 
widely as a laboratory for observation 
in connection with graduate courses 
in school administration, curriculum 
and methods, educational psychology, 
health and physical education, the fine 
arts (music, art and drama), speech 
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correction, and home economics. The 
newly established library school of the 
university will use the Casis school 
library for demonstration and practice. 


UNDERGRADUATES’ LABORATORY 

In a very real sense the school will 
become a laboratory for observation 
and study by students from all divisions 
of the university offering any courses 
related to elementary education. In 
order to facilitate the demonstration 
purposes of the school, a full-time per- 
son will be assigned to the faculty of 
the school to schedule, guide and in- 
struct visitors, and to assist in other 
ways in helping to augment the uni- 
versity’s uses of the school. 

Special mention should be made of 
the uses to which the special education 
fing will be put. Special state aid 
for the education of exceptional chil- 
dren has existed in Texas for only five 
years. School systems throughout the 
state are groping their way and ex- 
ploring various means of meeting the 
needs of exceptional children. The 
lack of specially qualified teachers has 
been a major obstacle in the expansion 
of the special education program. It 
is hoped that the facilities and pro- 
gram at the Casis school will give at 
least some guidance to statewide ef- 
forts to improve facilities for the edu- 


cation of our exceptional children. 

Perhaps even more important than 
the demonstration feature are the new 
phases of teacher education which this 
laboratory makes possible for the uni- 
versity. For the first time in its his- 
tory the university will have a labora- 
tory for observation and student teach- 
ing in a newly developed program for 
the preparation of teachers for special 
class work. Preparing teachers for 
the field of special education will in 
itself be a major contribution toward 
the improvement of educational serv- 
ices for exceptional children. 


FOR RESEARCH PURPOSES 


Research in elementary education is 
the university's other major interest 
in the Casis school. It is common 
knowledge that, comparatively speak- 
ing, little money and effort have gone 
into research in elementary education. 
It is anticipated that considerable effort 
will be made to increase research in 
elementary education and that the 
Casis school will be the focal point 
for a great deal of research by grad- 
uate students working on master’s 
theses and doctor’s dissertations and 
by faculty members. A fund for the 
publication of curriculum bulletins and 
research studies will be provided by 
the university. 
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SOUTH SIDE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, GREAT FALLS, MONT. 


M ON [A NA community transforms six city blocks into 


elementary and junior high school buildings and play fields 


N ELEMENTARY school, to re- 

place two obsolete buildings, and 
a junior high school, to eliminate the 
necessity for transporting west side 
pupils to an overcrowded existing 
building, are now under construction 
at Great Falls, Mont. 

The elementary school is located in 
one of the older residential sections of 
the city near a 225 unit housing 
project. Of these units 125 are per- 
manent houses for low income fami- 
lies, built before the war under the 
United States Housing Administration. 
The others are temporary buildings 
put up during the war; however, be- 
cause of the rapid growth of the city 
during and after the war it appears 
that the temporary houses will stand 
for some years. 

Because of the growth in population 
and the city’s increased birth rate, it 
was decided to make the new elemen- 
tary school somewhat larger than the 
usual school plant. It will be used as 
a community center for those in the 
immediate neighborhood. 

The building will occupy two stand- 
ard city blocks, the streets and alleys 
within the area having been closed. 
The structure has been planned in 
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wings to separate the various age 
groups. There are playgrounds for 
each of three groups of children—kin- 
dergarten, primary and intermediate. 
Plantings on the school grounds will 
separate outside class areas and the 
different play areas. 

Because of the large number of 
working mothers in the area, a nursery 
will be provided in conjunction with 
the two kindergarten rooms. Each of 
the three rooms will have its own 
toilet, closet and storage space. 

The primary wing, set off by itself 
to facilitate control and administra- 
tion, will consist of eight classrooms 
on one floor. Each classroom will have 
a Cloak alcove, a work or activity al- 
cove, a toilet for boys and one for 
girls, and storage space. The over-all 
dimensions of the rooms will be 26 
by 47 feet. 





The intermediate wing will consist 
of 15 classrooms on two floors. Corri- 
dor lockers will be provided for the 
children’s coats. There will be a teach- 
er’s closet and storage space in each 
classroom. The rooms are 26 by 38 
feet. 

All classrooms will have cabinets on 
the outside wall below the windows. 
All will have sloping ceilings, high at 
the windows, to reflect light down- 
ward on the work areas. Darkening 
draperies will be provided so that au- 
dio-visual instruction can be given in 
the classrooms. 

The administration suite will con- 
sist of the health unit, the adminis- 
tration offices, the library, and the 
lending library. 

The health unit was planned with 
the aid of Dr. H. V. Gibson, county 
and city health officer, and of members 
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of the school nursing staff. Space and 
facilities will be provided for ex- 
amination, audiometer tests, dental hy- 
giene, and storage of supplies, includ- 
ing stretchers and first-aid materials. 
The health department also will have 
its own toilet room. 

The administration offices will con- 
sist of the principal's office, a waiting 
room and secretary’s office, a workroom 
for clerks, and a vault for the school’s 
permanent records. 

Equipment in a radio room off the 
principal's office will provide two-way 
communication with all classrooms and 
departments, and programs can be 
broadcast from this room to all or 
part of the building. 

The library is designed to provide 
space for reading and study, for book- 
stacks, and for a work area in which 
minor book repairs can be made. A 
separate adjoining reading and ref- 
erence room will be used in conjunc- 
tion with the city public library to 
provide library facilities for adults in 
the area. 

Lounge rooms for faculty men and 
women and a room for the parent- 
teacher association will be located off 
one of the main corridors. 

The school cafeteria is designed to 
be used for visual aid classes after 
the lunch hour. 

The gymnasium and stage will meet 
school requirements adequately and 
will be used by community adult 
groups as well. The adults’ industrial 
basketball league games, Little Theater 
work, and community folk dancing 
will be supervised by the Great Falls 





CONSTRUCTION DETAILS 
Elementary School 
CONSTRUCTION: Concrete footings, and 


bearing walls below grade. Face brick 
and structural clay tile exterior walls. 
Classroom division interior walls are plas- 
tered stud walls to enable easy remodeling 
where desired. Brick and tile interior 
bearing walls. Structural frame, steel col- 
umns and beams; gymnasium trusses, steel. 

FLOORS: Classroom proper, maple; class- 
room work alcoves; linoleum; corridor, 
locker room, and shower room floors, ter- 
razzo. 

WINDOWS: Steel, intermediate projected. 

CEILINGS: Acoustic plaster. 

PLAYGROUNDS: Near building, asphaltic 
pavement. 

COSTS: Size, 70,890 square feet. Cost per 
square foot of floor area, $10.50, not in- 
cluding equipment. Equipment estimate, 
$63,000. 
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Recreational Association. When used 
after the regular school hours, the 
gymnasium and stage can be closed 
off from the classroom wings if de- 
sired. 

Access from the outside to the gym- 
nasium toilets and locker rooms will 
be provided for the convenience of 
children and adults who use the play- 
ground during the summer. 

The music room, in which the 
school orchestra practices, also will be 
located in the gymnasium wing. 


JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


The junior high school is located 
on the west side of Great Falls, an 
area that has grown more rapidly than 
has the city as a whole. At the pres- 
ent time West Side pupils are trans- 
ported several miles by bus to the 
overcrowded Paris Gibson Junior High 
School in the main part of the city. 

The new school building and play 
field will occupy four city blocks; the 
intersecting streets and alleys will be 
closed. 

The structure will house a general 
science room, seven classrooms, and a 
library in one wing. The central part 
will contain the gymnasium and the 
administration suite. The other wing 
will contain the home economics suite, 
the art and music rooms, the shops, 
and the cafeteria. Each wing of the 
building has its own toilet facilities. 

The administration suite will include 
a health unit, student rest and advisory 
rooms for boys and girls, a student 
activity room, a principal’s and general 
office, a waiting room, and a radio 
room similar to the one in the elemen- 
tary school. 
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ABOVE: Perspective shows poured concrete exterior walls of spacious 
new junior high school, which with the play field will occupy four city 
blocks. BELOW and OPPOSITE PAGE: Floor plan of both stages. 
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A community activity room off the 
gymnasium will be used by the P.T.A. 
and other groups. Refreshments may 
be prepared in the small kitchenette. 
It is expected that community groups 
will use the gymnasium and adjacent 
rooms the year round. 

Plans for the junior high school 
provide for the addition, in the fu- 
ture, of classrooms, shops and an au- 
ditorium. 

Heating and ventilating systems in 
the two schools will be similar. 

A split system of heating in the 
classrooms will provide both tempered 
air for ventilation and a blanket of 
heat at the outside walls. Two con- 
tinuous rows of fin tube radiation 
will be concealed behind the outside 
wall counter and cabinets. Cold air 
will enter at the toe space under the 
cabinets and will travel up through 
the fin tube radiation and out through 
a special combined grille and window 
stool located at the top of cabinets. 





CONSTRUCTION DETAILS 
Junior High School 
CONSTRUCTION: Exterior walls and all 


bearing walls, poured concrete in ply- 
wood forms. Exterior concrete surfaces, 
painted with Portland cement base paint. 
Classroom division walls, studs lathed 
and plastered for ease in remodeling. In- 
terior of exterior walls, furred and plas- 
tered. Corridor walls, tile. 

CEILINGS: Acoustic plaster. 

CORRIDOR WALLS: Tile. 

WINDOWS: Steel, intermediate projected. 

FLOORS: Corridors, terrazzo; classrooms, 
maple. 

COSTS: Floor area, 49,915 square feet. 
$10.55 per square foot, not including 
equipment. Equipment estimate, $56,000. 





Controlled ventilation will be pro- 
vided for the classrooms by factory 
built package heating and ventilation 
units, complete with steam blast coils, 


mixing boxes, and filters. The ven- 
tilation units are located in penthouses 
over the classroom wings, with each 
unit serving from six to eight Class- 
rooms. The ventilation units are de- 
signed to deliver a total of 30 c.f.m. 
of tempered air per person, including 
10 c.f.m of fresh air, which will pro- 
vide a minimum of 33 1/3 per cent 
of fresh air at all times. Foul air will 
be removed from the classrooms 
through the furred spaces over the cor- 
ridor and through power roof ven- 
tilators. 

The fin tube radiation will be con- 
trolled by pneumatic temperature con- 
trols with individual dual thermostats 
located in each room. 

The heating system will be a low 
pressure, two-pipe, vapor type, which 
uses two gas fired, high firebox, welded 
steel boilers. Since each boiler is de- 
signed to carry two-thirds of the maxi- 
mum load, only one boiler will need 
to be in operation most of the time. 
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Students spend entire quarter as 


CADET TEACHERS 


J. L. OPPELT 


Director, Student Teaching and Placement 
East Carolina Teachers College 
Greenville, N.C. 


ARY JANE DOE will be a 

senior this fall at East Carolina 
Teachers College, Greenville, N.C., 
and, like all other teacher education 
majors, is making plans now for the 
quarter during which she will become 
a cadet teacher. During that quarter 
she will not take any courses on the 
campus except one that I teach for 
three hours on Saturday mornings. She 
will devote full time to her cadet 
teaching in any one of a dozen schools 
in the service area of the college. Prob- 
ably she will commute daily if her 
school is within 15 miles of the cam- 
pus. Otherwise, she will take up resi- 
dence for the quarter in the commu- 
nity in which she is teaching, returning 
to the campus each Saturday morning. 


STUDENTS PLAN SEMINAR 

The seminar is informal. Its pro- 
gram is flexible and is planned co- 
operatively by the students and me. 
Its discussions revolve around the ex- 
periences and problems of the cadets. 
Several features of the seminar are 
Among these are the obser- 


unique. 
vations, case study, autobiography, 
home visitation, extracurricular ex- 


periences, and evaluation. 

At the first meeting of the seminar 
she attends, Mary Jane and her class- 
mates will be briefed on procedures 
for their orientation to the local school 
situation. During the first two or 
three weeks she will observe children 
at each grade level in the school sys- 
tem to which she is assigned. A 
written record of these observations 
will be filed in her professional log (in 
which will be recorded every profes- 
sional activity during her cadetship). 
Mary Jane undoubtedly will want to 
tell her colleagues about her observa- 
tions, and she will be given an oppor- 
tunity to discuss them at the seminar. 
Featured in these discussions will be 
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such factors as these: the actions and 
reactions of the children at the various 
grade levels, personnel relationships in 
the classroom, physical facilities of 
the classroom, classroom control, and 
the major competencies of the effec- 
tive teacher. 

Mary Jane will decide who will be 
the subject of her case study. She will 
be encouraged to choose a pupil in 
one of her classes in the laboratory 
school whom she feels she can help. 
(Not later than the end of her second 
week in the laboratory school Mary 
Jane will be assigned to two classes. 
These classes may be in different fields 
in her major preparation and at dif- 
ferent grade levels. During the first 
two or three weeks she will be in- 
ducted gradually into full responsi- 
bility for each of these classes. Toward 
the end of the quarter, if and when 
she is ready, she may be given a third 
class or even a fourth.) At an oppor- 
tune time during the progress of the 
study Mary Jane will make a 
to the home of the subject of 


case 
visit 
her case study. 

Early in the quarter Mary Jane will 
submit her autobiography to her super- 
vising teacher as well as to her college 
supervisor. It will feature such items 
as: experiences with children, travel, 
hobbies, subjects of major interest, and 
extracurricular activities beginning 
with Mary Jane’s first year in high 
school and continuing through college. 
This information will be invaluable 
to staff members who counsel her. 

During the quarter of her cadetship 
Mary Jane will be given an opportu- 
nity to obtain experience in all the 
major activities of the teacher, non- 
instructional as well as instructional. 
She will attend faculty meetings and 
meetings of the local P.T.A.; she will 
keep attendance records; she will at- 
tend school assemblies and may even 





help prepare an assembly program; 
she may direct a class play; she may 
do some work on the school publica- 
tions; she will attend school club meet- 
ings and may assist a club sponsor. 

During her cadetship Mary Jane will 
be under the personal guidance of a 
qualified supervising teacher in the 
local school as well as under the guid- 
ance of a departmental supervisor from 
the college. Evaluation of Mary Jane's 
work will be a continuous process in 
which Mary Jane and the staff mem- 
bers will share. When it is felt that 
Mary Jane has attained a modicum of 
competency in all the activities of the 
modern teacher, a final evaluation in 
anecdotal form will be submitted to 
me. Since I, too, will have observed 
her work as a cadet and as a member 
of the seminar I shall have little dif- 
ficulty in placing Mary Jane in the 
permanent position for which she is 
best qualified. 


FLEXIBLE PROGRAM 

The entire cadetship program at 
East Carolina Teachers College is 
flexible in order to meet individual 
needs. For example, there was the 
case of E. B., who demonstrated only 
a modicum of competency by the end 
of the quarter. This student had sin- 
cerity of purpose, however, and so was 
not labeled a failure. He was given 
an Opportunity to serve another quar- 
ter as a cadet in an entirely different 
situation. At the close of this addi- 
tional quarter the student had shown 
sufficient growth to be recommended 
without reservations for certification. 

On the other hand, there was J. S., 
who lacked sincerity of purpose and 
after several weeks failed to reach any 
of her pupils in the laboratory school. 
Since the educational progress of her 
pupils was being jeopardized, she was 
advised to discontinue her cadetship 
and to plan to enter some other pro- 
fession. She dropped out of college 
and within a few weeks was married. 

It is apparent, therefore, that while 
the registrants for the cadetship for 
any given quarter report to the various 
laboratory schools at approximately the 
same time, thereafter each cadet is on 
his own. The rate of his induction 
to full responsibility for the classroom 
situation depends upon his own readi- 
ness and initiative. 

The only grades submitted to the 
registrar for the cadetship are “S” and 
"U,” for “satisfactory” and “unsatis- 
factory.” The former is tantamount 
to a recommendation for certification. 
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Teaching LA TIN in high school 


NE of the great traditions being 

preserved in many American 
secondary schools today is the teaching 
of Latin. Many schools still are being 
guided by a philosophy that is obvious- 
ly in conflict with the generally ac- 
cepted principles of modern curriculum 
planning. What basic reasoning there 
is behind this emphasis on Latin is 
a matter of concern to all school ad- 
ministrators who are faced with the 
responsible task of developing a cur- 
riculum suitable to the needs of each 
child in the school. 

Among the various reasons given for 
the continuance of Latin in the mod- 
ern school program, the commonest 
are functional autonomy, prestige and 
absolutism in an empirical world. Also 
there is the much debated transfer of 
training theory. Let us consider each 
principle as it applies to the topic 
under discussion. 


LATIN FOR LATIN’S SAKE 

The traditional rdle of Latin in high 
school is based on the principle of 
functional autonomy, which considers 
Latin for Latin’s sake, with little con- 
cern as to how it meets the needs of 
the students involved. Generation after 
generation pursued Latin courses be- 
cause these courses were supposed to 
give one the necessary preparation to 
cope with future problems. From this 
theory came a certain satisfaction 
which appealed to the people and 
made it generally easy to accept the 
theory as sound educational practice. 
This habit, so to speak, developed a 
satisfaction in and of itself and 
tended to become a force in social 
stability because it advocated a con- 
cept considered indefensible by mod- 
ern educators. 

The prestige factor has had a great 
influence in the preservation of Latin 
in secondary education. Since Latin has 
enjoyed a substantial place in the 
schools for centuries, it has come to 
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be accepted as having prestige. Parents 
and teachers alike believed that the 
value of Latin was inestimable in 
educating a youth for his place in 
society. Today educators believe that 
all knowledge is useful and valuable. 
Any prestige that is derived from aca- 
demic training is reflected in the way 
in which the individual is fulfilling 
his responsibilities as a Citizen in a 
chosen occupation of our democratic 
society. Prestige, such as that which 
recognizes Latin for its own sake, can 
no longer be used as a measure of 
educational or cultural accomplish- 
ment, since it represents a theory en- 
couraging social lag instead of change. 

A third principle for the continu- 
ance of Latin is absolutism in an em- 
pirical world, Latin, during the early 
centuries, gradually grew to be the 
universal language for understanding 
international situations and for carry- 
ing on international affairs because of 
the influence the Christian church ex- 
ercised at the time. Universities 
stressed the importance of the subject 
and its place in the world, and every 
educated person was expected to mas- 
ter the mechanics of Latin writing and 
the involvements of Latin speech. Such 
absolutism built up a tremendous re- 





spect for the subject, and that feeling 
still prevails in some educational cir- 
cles. 

Although the international scene is 
no longer dominated by Latin, its in- 
fluence on science, literature, law and 
religion is still recognized. Some Latin 
enthusiasts point out that Latin works 
meet the needs of the times because 
of the social themes with which they 


defeats purposes of modern curriculum 


deal. Those familiar with the con- 
tributions of Roman authors appre- 
ciate their literary value, but there is 
grave doubt of the validity of their 
appeal to the general public because 
they advocate the solution of problems 
based on a society 2000 years old. 


ALLEGED CARRY-OVER VALUE 
Transfer of training also has been 
put forward as a reason for Latin’s 
being given the status that it has en- 
joyed down through the years. Mental 
discipline, faculty psychology, and 
other similar theories were the key- 
notes of this school of thought. It 
was a generally accepted idea up to 
the beginning of the Twentieth Cen- 
tury that anyone who devoted himself 
to the study of Latin as a part of his 
formal schooling would improve con- 
siderably the development of his men- 
tal powers. Despite the findings of 
modern psychologists that “you can’t 
train the mind like a muscle,” many 
school administrators continue to have 
students pursue the study of Latin 
because of its alleged carry-over value 
in the mastering of other subjects in 
the curriculum. As _ the essential 
processes of education these adminis- 
trators accept observation, recording, 
reasoning and expressing conclusions 
in the most effective way. Anyone who 
can accomplish these processes is con- 
sidered an educated man. The pro- 
ponents of this theory insist that if 
culture is the development of the finer 
instincts of life, then Latin has as 
much, or more, value as have any of 
the other subjects in the program. 
Modern educators, however, are not 
in accord with the adherents to the 
transfer theory. There is considerable 
evidence to prove that any transfer 
of training is the direct aim of the 
teaching or, in other words, the goal. 
However, contemporary educators plan 
their programs so that they will help 
prepare young people for more effec- 
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tive participation in life’s democratic 
Tradition is considered, but 
merely as the balance wheel of prog- 
ress; modern education is cognizant 
of evolving patterns of living but 
profits by the valuable experience of 


processes. 


the past. The classical approach to 
solving modern problems is based on 
the assumption that human _ nature 
doesn't change. Admitting this, how- 
ever, will not minimize the fact that 
the economic and social framework of 
society has so radically changed that 
comparisons are not valid. 





If schools are expected to provide 
the leadership in motivating people 
toward improving society, it is reason- 
able to assume that in this atomic age 
consideration will have to be given 
to more purposeful education. I doubt 
that such education will be achieved 
by the teaching of Latin. Countless de- 
fenses have been offered, but they re- 
ceive no support from school people 
who intelligently interpret society's 
needs. Social stability promotes a 
stagnant civilization. The desirable 
civilization is that which promotes 





progress, safeguards human rights, and 
offers equality of opportunity. The 
Latin school cannot meet this chal- 
lenge because it is geared to a system 
that clings to functional autonomy, 
prestige and absolutism. All these are 
passé in educating young people who 
will become the leaders of tomorrow. 
School administrators should guide 
students into areas of study suited to 
their needs and in line with their 
ability. Democracy demands informed 
people—the fulfill their 
function must meet this demand. 


schools to 


More time for CLASSROOM VISITATION 


URING the last two years, a com- 

mittee from the New Hampshire 
Association of School Superintendents 
has been gathering information about 
the duties and responsibilities of super- 
intendents in the state and the time 
spent in connection with these activi- 
ties. One reason for this study was the 
deep concern expressed by members of 
the New Hampshire School Board As- 
sociation. An analysis of time studies 
submitted by superintendents indicates 
that the chief administrator is con- 
cerned with 61 different types of ac- 
tivity. These can be broadly classified 
under nine general headings: 

1. To assist in the development of 
policy and to be responsible for its 
execution 

2. To evaluate the effectiveness and 
to promote the improvement of the 
educational program. 

3. To be responsible for profession- 
alization and the employment of per- 
sonnel. 

4. To be responsible for develop- 
ing and maintaining financial account- 
ing procedures. 

5. To make reports to staff, school 
board, community and state. 

6. To be responsible for the selec- 
tion, purchase, distribution and inven- 
torying of educational supplies and 
materials. 

7. To direct the operation 
maintenance of the school plant. 

8. To carry on such collateral activi- 
ties as are deemed necessary for the 


and 
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Superintendent of Schools 
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proper functioning of public schools. 

9. To render community service. 

The next step in the study was to 
determine how school board members 
felt about the relative importance of 
each of the activities classified. Returns 
from school board chzirmen, repre- 
senting 22 different communities and 
the point of view of 87 different board 
members, indicate that board members 
consider the visiting of classrooms and 
conferring with teachers in regard to 
such visits as of primary importance. 

Board chairmen also were asked to 
indicate where the superintendent 
might better spend additional time to 
advantage. Again the consensus was 
that more time could be spent in class- 
room visitation and in conferences. 

Of the 61 different types of activity 
occupying the time of the superintend- 
ent, the 10 most important as school 
board members see them are as fol- 
lows: 

1. To visit classrooms and to con- 
fer with teachers in regard to such 
visits. 

2. To attend school board meetings. 

3. To employ sound business pro- 
cedures. 

4. To work with local school budget. 

5. To recommend candidates for 
vacancies in the school system. 

6. To assist teachers in making most 
efficient use of available supplies and 
material. 

7. To select, purchase and be re- 
sponsible for the proper distribution 


of operational supplies and materials. 

8. To help the staff to utilize most 
efficiently available materials and 
equipment. 

9. To direct the work of evaluating 
the various textbooks and other teach- 
ing materials. 

10. To work with building com- 
mittees, local and state officials, archi- 
tects, contractors and others in con- 
nection with building projects. 

Well at the bottom of the list are 
all activities relating to reporting to 
the state and other groups and all re- 
search technics relating to the educa- 
tional program. Reasons for these atti- 
tudes on the part of school board mem- 
bers could be discovered, no doubt, and 
it might prove interesting to ascertain 
why these attitudes are held. 

The survey was helpful in a number 
of respects. Few school board mem- 
bers appreciated the tremendous scope 
of the work of the school superintend- 
ent. Superintendents learned that class- 
room visitation by the chief adminis- 
trative officer is looked upon as desir- 
able activity by school board members 
and the community. The average New 
Hampshire superintendent has an area 
under his jurisdiction embracing a 
school population of about 1000, and 
most of the state is sparsely settled. 
Similar studies in more urban areas, 
involving the work of the school super- 
intendents having a larger number of 
students under their direction, would 


be helpful. 
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|: ane legislation in New York 
State and salary schedules in many 
communities have called attention 
anew to problems of evaluating teacher 
merit. School administrators are fre- 
quently called upon to make judgments 
regarding the effectiveness of teachers 
not only in recommending salary incre- 
ments but also in making decisions 
about promotions, in awarding tenure 
contracts, and in making private and 
public statements of commendation. 

I believe that teacher merit cannot 
be reliably evaluated as long as condi- 
tions now existing in most schools 
persist. Actually, the teachers that 
seem meritorious may be those teach- 
ers whose philosophy of instructional 
methods and curriculum content is 
antiquated or those who possess the 
least interest and initiative in improv- 
ing conditions. 

It may be well to look at the argu- 
ments usually presented for and against 
the evaluation of teaching merit. 


ARGUMENTS FOR AND AGAINST 


The board of education member, 
representing taxpayers as well as many 
lay persons sincerely interested in the 
improvement of schools, says: “We 
want better schools. We are even will- 
ing to pay higher salaries. But how 
can we be sure that we will have 
better teachers and better teaching as a 
result of spending more money? We 
believe we should measure our teachers 
scientifically, reward the superior per- 
sons and get rid of the poor ones.” 

The superintendent of schools says: 
“I am on a spot. The board of educa- 
tion expects me to recommend teachers 
for appointment, permanent tenure, 
promotions or dismissal. I must have 
some basis for making decisions. A 
rating by a building principal on a 
definite form is far better than relying 
on hearsay evidence.” 

The principal says: “I am willing 
to use a rating form but only as a 
method of in-service training. This 
form should be developed coopera- 


tively by the teachers and the super- ° 


visory. staff. When a teacher is rated, 
the results of the rating should be 
made the basis of a friendly, sympa- 
thetic discussion between the rater and 
the teacher. I do not believe, however, 
that this rating should be made the 
basis for salary increments or deci- 
sions regarding promotion or future 
employment. To do this destroys the 
good relationships that I would like 
to develop between the teachers in my 
school and myself.” 
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MERIT RATING 


puts the cart before the horse 


J. LLOYD TRUMP 


Head of Teacher Placement and Follow-Up 
University of Illinois 


The teacher says: “I realize that my 
principal and superintendent have the 
right to judge my work, but how can 
they do it the way we operate now? 
It is a rare occasion indeed when my 
superintendent visits me. Even my 
principal seldom sees me at work. They 
really don’t know me.” 


All of this is confused even further 
when the college professor says: “Rat- 
ing forms are not reliable and valid 
according to all of the evidence that we 
are able to obtain from careful studies.” 

In this dilemma some persons have 
advocated that the only persons who 
should attempt to judge the perform- 
ance of teachers are their students. 
Forms to be used by students in rating 
teachers have been developed and arti- 
cles advocating procedures and sum- 
marizing results have been written. 


All of the foregoing and other fre- 
quently heard arguments miss a really 
fundamental problem in evaluating 
teacher merit. Merit implies the dem- 
onstration of ability and effort to do 
a job effectively under certain condi- 
tions. Difficulties in evaluation may 
come both from a lack of understand- 
ing as to what constitutes effective 
performance on the job and from lack 
of control on the part of the worker 
over the conditions under which he 
must perform his tasks. Thus a funda- 
mental problem exists in analyzing the 
job of teaching and the conditions 
under which teaching takes place. 


WORKING CONDITIONS 


Although there may be some differ- 
ences of opinion regarding the job of 
teaching, enough agreement exists for 
purposes of illustration. The condi- 
tions under which teachers usually are 
expected to work in most schools also 
are well known. A few illustrations 
regarding the job and working condi- 
tions may be cited for emphasis. 


The job of the teacher is, in the 
first place, usually regarded as that of 
helping individual students grow and 
develop in a variety of ways in terms 
of both individual and societal needs. 

To perform this task effectively a 
teacher must know individual students 
extremely well. He must be thoroughly 
acquainted with such factors as home 
environment, social relationships inside 
and outside the classroom, emotional 
maturity, mental maturity, achievement 
in skill subjects, background in content 
areas, interests, physical capacities, and 
the like, for each student. He must 
know these things when he first comes 
in contact with the student, must keep 
continuously informed regarding de- 
velopments, must be able to report 
findings to parents and _ professional 
workers as required and must be able 
to provide appraisals for the next 
teacher who may have the student. 

He must ever be conscious of the 
effect that his teaching methods and 
curriculum content are having on each 
individual student. He must realize, 
of course, that each student differs 
from every other student in terms of 
each of the factors mentioned. 

The conditions under which most 
teachers are expected to work are well 
known. In most elementary classrooms 
there are 30, 35 and sometimes 45 or 
more pupils. The situation facing jun- 
ior and senior high school teachers 
may be even worse because at these 
levels a teacher is usually expected to 
teach five classes with an enrollment 
of 25 to 35 students each, or a total 
of from 125 to 175 students per day. 
In addition, most secondary school 
teachers are expected to sponsor one 
or more extracurricular activities. 
Teachers may have educational con- 
tacts with 200 or more students. 

Another phase of the job of a 
teacher is that of training students to 
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read widely from a variety of sources 
so that they may become more expert 
in ability to detect propaganda and 
so that they may be well informed in 
the many areas that are part of the 
complex society in which they live. 
Students must be taught to be critical 
of sources, to seek many different 
points of view, to question the basis 
on which judgments have been made, 
and to arrive at decisions only after 
careful analysis. They also must learn 
to read effectively the materials in the 
different fields that serve as the basis 
of social living, such as literature, social 
science, nuclear physics and agriculture. 
Again, the conditions under which 
teachers are expected to work are well 
known. Boards of education may de- 
velop policies that provide for purchase 
of textbooks by individual students; 
moreover, they may pass rules forbid- 
ding the changing of books oftener 
than once in five years. Budgets for 
the purchase of books for classroom 
and central libraries are usually inade- 
quate. Textbooks may be adopted on 
a statewide, citywide or even school- 
wide basis with little attention being 
given to individual student needs. 


TEACHING AIDS NECESSARY 


The job of the teacher is also 
thought to include the selection of the 
best materials of instruction in order 
that youth may learn most efficiently. 
During the war, the armed forces used 
a wide variety of audio and visual aids 
to learning. Teachers should have at 
their disposal school owned sound and 
silent motion pictures, film strips, 
slides, charts, pictures, collections and 
the like. They should have supervisory 
aid in learning appropriate methods of 
presenting these materials to students. 
Teachers also are expected to utilize 
experiences outside the classroom as 
teaching aids. 

Conditions usually found in schools 
may prevent teachers from using newer 
teaching aids. Largely because of econ- 
omies in operation, there are not 
enough audio-visual aids, or they are 
not available at the right time. Meth- 
ods of scheduling classes prevent the 
utilization of experiences outside the 
classroom. Community agencies some- 
times are not asked or are unwilling 
to cooperate in the educational enter- 
prise. 

The job of the teacher, moreover, is 
supposed to include the development 
of skills on the part of students in 
the area of democratic processes. The 
teacher should help young people learn 
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to play réles in making group deci- 
sions, in respecting the rights of ma- 
jorities and minorities, in learning the 
relationships between freedom and 
conformity, and the like. The teacher 
himself must play his role as a group 
leader and a consultant rather than as 
a dictator. 

Classrooms, on the other hand, are 
not usually designed to foster demo- 
cratic processes. Chairs are securely 
bolted to the floor so that it will be 
easier to sweep the room. The teach- 
er's desk is required to be in the front 
of the room. Seats must be assigned 
to students. There is not enough room 
to hold meetings of small groups of 
students. The confusion which some- 
times accompanies several simultane- 
ous group meetings is frowned upon 
by supervisors. 

Another job of the teacher is to 
organize content in terms of larger 
time blocks and to provide for a 
variety of instructional methods, some 
of which may require two or three 
hours of consecutive time; school days, 
however, are usually planned to in- 
clude eight 40 minute periods because 
it is easier to schedule students into 
classes that way. Large study halls are 
found in schools for the same reason. 

The job of the teacher is to help 
provide the best possible environment 
for the development of an extracur- 
ricular activities program. Students 
rate participation in such activities as 
more stimulating and beneficial than 
most of the regular activities of the 
school. Yet in most schools these 
activities are still regarded definitely 
as extra. Teachers sponsor them as 
added duties apart from regular teach- 
ing loads, have to help raise money to 
finance them, and are not required to 
make any evaluation of the participa- 
tion of either individuals or the group. 


MEASUREMENT OF MERIT 

There is, of course, a variety of 
ways of evaluating the worth of teach- 
ers. Among the devices used are letters 
written by superior administrative and 
supervisory officials, completion of rat- 
ing sheets, analysis of scores made on 
professional tests, studies of the extent 
of pupil achievement, analysis of data 
contained in cumulative records, and 
participation in programs of profes- 
sional growth and advancement. 

The major headings of rating scales 
and similar instruments usually include 
such factors as the following: personal 
qualifications, professional qualifica- 
tions, Classroom management and pro- 





cedure, teaching results, extracurricular 
service, and relations with colleagues 
and patrons. It is well to consider how 
each of these factors may be controlled 
in part for the teacher by policies 
adopted in a school system. 

Personal Qualifications. In evaluat- 
ing teachers, attention is given to such 
factors as physical vigor, mental alert- 
ness, initiative and leadership, tact, self- 
control and adaptability. How many 
hours per week may a teacher work 
and still maintain high physical vigor? 

Obviously the answer will vary with 
individuals. High school teachers usu- 
ally spend 25 hours a week meeting 
classes, 15 hours a week preparing for 
these classes, grading papers, and coun- 
seling students, eight hours a week in 
extracurricular activities, and four 
hours a week in community activities. 
That is a total work week of 52 hours. 
Many high school teachers work hours 
in excess of those figures. 


ENERGY REQUIREMENTS 


Much of this school activity, more- 
over, involves working with people 
rather than with things and, therefore, 
is likely to require the expenditure of 
relatively high amounts of mental and 
nervous energy. How does this affect 
mental alertness, tact and self-control? 
To what extent does such a program 
encourage the development of initia- 
tive and leadership? To what should 
the teacher be adaptable?. 

Professional Qualities. The develop- 
ment of such professional qualities as 
growth, sound attitudes, application of 
principles of educational psychology, 
and the like also may be conditioned 
by policies of the school system. A 
board of education may require teach- 
ers to attend summer school at least 
once every five years but may make 
little provision for extra remuneration 
or give much attention to the subjects 
taken or the institution attended by 
the teacher. 

Many teachers begin thei profes- 
sional careers in a small school where 
the principal teaches classes also during 
most of the day and handles school 
business affairs and a multitude of 
other duties as a part of an over- 
burdened schedule. Even in larger 
schools the amount of supervision 
available to assist teachers in profes- 
sional growth frequently is limited. 

In many school systems there are 
actually few incentives, monetary or 
otherwise, to encourage professional 
growth. A salary schedule based en- 
tirely upon accumulation of years of 
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experience and college credits certainly 
does not ensure maximum growth. 

Do the supervisors of the teachers 
and the college professors under whom 
they study apply sound principles of 
educational psychology themselves and 
effectively point out these principles 
to teachers? Are there carefully con- 
sidered policies for sabbatical leaves, 
directed travel experience, planned 
work experience, professional study? 

Classroom Management and Proce- 
dures. Teachers’ activities in classrooms 
constitute another phase of the evalua- 
tion effort. Such factors as adapting 
instruction to individuals and groups, 
stimulating and directing thought, or- 
ganizing and_ utilizing effectively 
materials of instruction, planning the 
use of student time, managing students, 
and controlling the classroom and out- 
of-class learning environments are all 
phases of this area of evaluation. 

The influences of large classes, inade- 
quate instructional materials, and in- 
flexible schedules have been mentioned 
earlier in this article. In addition to 
those factors, the entire philosophy of 
the school system as promulgated by 
teaching colleagues, administrators and 
supervisors, the board of education, 
and the community will affect what a 
teacher may do in a given situation. 

Results of Teaching. In evaluating 
teaching results one must give atten- 
tion to such items as demonstrations 
of student interests and attitudes, be- 
havior patterns of students, study hab- 
its, and achievement in subject matter. 
Such evaluation must include the plan- 
ning and preparation of a wide variety 
of measurement devices, including 
questionnaire inquiry forms, interview 
schedules, follow-up procedures, pencil 
and paper tests designed to measure 
application of facts and principles 
rather than mere possession, and in- 
terest and adjustment inventories. 


DEVICES FOR EVALUATIONS 


Unless the school system provides 
the teacher with assistance in prepara- 
tion and administration of a wide 
variety of evaluative instruments, the 
true results of teaching will not be 
known. If the success of the teacher 
is judged by school policy in terms 
of student gains on standardized tests 
alone or on the basis of a number of 
failures, the teacher is being discrimi- 
nated against in a serious manner. 

Extracurricular Activities. That ef- 
fectiveness in extracurricular service is 
conditioned by school policies has al- 
ready been indicated. If the teacher is 
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not provided with adequate time, sup- 
plies and equipment and supervision 
and with a reasonable number of stu- 
dents, he cannot possibly show to any 
precise degree his ability in extracur- 
ricular service. 

Relations With Others. Even in the 
area of relations with colleagues and 
patrons, the policies of the school sys- 
tem will affect the merit rating of a 
teacher. Does the school system recog- 
nize community service as a part of 
the total work load of the teacher? 
Does the school encourage social ac- 
tivities among staff members? Are there 
opportunities for hobby development? 
What is the program for orientation of 
new teachers? Are special preferences 
given home-town teachers? May teach- 
ers marry and continue to teach? 

How much time is a teacher sup- 
posed to spend in parent conferences, 

















and what facilities are available for 
holding these conferences? Is there a 
P.T.A., and what are its activities? The 
foregoing are only a few of the ques- 
tions of policy that have a bearing on 
relations with colleagues and patrons. 

The evaluation of merit in the light 
of conditions now existing in most 
schools might actually result in the 
rewarding of the teacher whose teach- 
ing methods and views regarding cur- 
riculum content are outmoded. A few 
examples will illustrate the point. 

The teacher who is content to teach 
from one textbook with the use of a 
minimum of audio, visual and other 
aids to instruction might obtain su- 
perior results on certain factual exami- 
nations. The thoroughness of limited 
knowledge might give an erroneous 
impression regarding the understand- 
ing of students in the broad areas 
required by present-day living. In an- 
other instance, a teacher might be re- 
garded as an excellent disciplinarian 
even though his students were learning 
the ways of authoritarianism rather 
than democracy. 

On the other hand, a teacher who 
has learned more modern methods may 
feel frustrated under the existing con- 
ditions and function at a level con- 


siderably inferior to that on which he 
would function if conditions were bet- 
ter. The inferior teacher, accepting 
acquiescently the status quo, might 
actually give an impression of doing 
a superior piece of work. 


THE CART AND THE HORSE 


All of us are cognizant of the desir- 
ability of putting “first things first” 
when improvement is suggested. It 
would seem desirable to seek first the 
correction of conditions under which 
teachers frequently work before plac- 
ing emphasis upon evaluating the work 
of teachers and attempting to reward 
the superior workmen. 

The first task of school administra- 
tors and boards of education seems 
quite clear. Citizens of communities 
must be brought to a realization that 
additional funds for the support of 
education and changed policies in the 
organization and management of 
schools are necessary. 

Such a change in attitude might 
result from the organization of many 
discussion and study groups in which 
professional and lay persons share re- 
sponsibility for thinking through co- 
operatively the problems of modern 
education. Such a program would go 
far beyond the usual methods of public 
relations, now operative in most com- 
munities. 

Changed policies with respect to 
relationships among teachers, students, 
board of education members, and 
school administrators doubtless are also 
indicated. Development of genuine 
participation by these groups in policy 
making rather than mere lip-service 
to beliefs in democratic management 
should be the goal of those charged 
with administrative functions. 

As efforts are made to improve 
working conditions, a second step, that 
of developing improved plans for eval- 
uating the worth of teachers, might 
be undertaken. The same type of group 
deliberations will be required. The 
final program will probably involve 
the utilization of many technics of 
evaluation brought together in a clin- 
ical, cumulative manner. 

To rate or otherwise to evaluate the 
worth of teachers before working con- 
ditions have been improved seems to 
me to constitute working in reverse 
order, putting the cart before the horse. 
Such a procedure is likely to result in 
real damage to the personalities of 
teachers and to impairment in the 
development of improved educational 
opportunities for boys and girls. 
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Chalk Quit 





The calendar telleth us that June hath but 30 days, 
but those days include Commencement, which seemeth 
like a whole month in itself. 

I wish I were an Oyster 
Down by the ocean shore. 

| have two months to roister, 
But that smart guy gets four. 

June epitaph for a school superintendent: “They Did 
Not Pass.” 

Now begins the leisurely summer vacation when the 
budget must be remodeled for the stresses and strains of 
the coming year, when the schoolhouse must be refur- 
bished, mopped and face-lifted, when we must organize 
both the summer playground and the winter gymnasium. 
Now begins the idling time when bookmen gather 
honey and salesmen argue, when faculty vacancies must 
be filled, examinations reviewed, and syllabuses re- 
written. How did you enjoy your vacation, sir? 

Final report cards wing their way to the homes like 
June bugs, well intentioned messengers who go bumping 
into parental egos, arousing wrath and indignation. 

I am the Captain of my soul, I am the Master of my 
fate until some kid misplays his rdle and fails to graduate. 

The seeds which were planted in the winter of teach- 
ing and carefully tended and nurtured in the raw days 
of spring come now to flower, and, as the earth turns to 


the husbandman and the 


the summer solstice, both 
teacher begin to see the results of their labor. 


« » 


ALICE IN WONDERLAND 
XiI—Commencement 
THE SCENE that greeted Alice was as peaceful as is 
any other deserted battlefield. The stage was barricaded 
with wilted ferns and daisies behind which sat a mis- 
cellaneous assortment of community big-wigs in various 
stages of semiconsciousness and dejection. There was a 
subdued decorum throughout the waiting auditorium 
broken only by the indignant cries of anguished infants 
and the panting of the performers, who watched the 
thermometer as it leaped merrily to new heights. “So 
this is a Commencement,” thought Alice. “It looks more 
like an End.” Outside the schoolhouse, the same peace- 


fulness reigned save for crowds of maddened gate- 
crashers who wanted in. 

“Why do they want in?” asked Alice, and the Mad 
Hatter echoed, “Why?” 

Sounded now a crashing discord from the orchestra, 
and the graduates began their march. Promptly the 
audience arose in acclaim, thus effectually blotting out 
all view of the graduation dresses, which nine-tenths 
of the folks had come to see. Fuller and fuller became 
the stage, and hotter and hotter the thermometer, whilst 
the principal dashed madly yon and back trying to find 
chairs to accommodate the overflow. “Why, the poor 
fellow is as surprised as the audience at the size of the 
class,” thought Alice wonderingly. 

Up rose the President of the Board and entered a 
wordy battle with the public address system, which the 
P. A. system promptly won. Solos, duets, trios, glee 
clubs, choirs and choruses stumbled on and off the stage 
until poor Alice's head swam. 

After many hours of this sort of thing, the Visiting 
Speaker was introduced. “They must be paying him 
by the hour,” thought Alice hopelessly as he rambled 
on. Babies bawled, graduates wiggled, parents egressed 
in large quantities, but valiantly the speaker wig- 
wagged and semaphored to earn his fee. 

Then came the awards. Alice thought it was nice 
that everybody got a prize, while the more favored ones 
got several. The prizes were usually small sums of 
money. As the announcer read the accompanying com- 
mercials, the donors were loudly applauded. 

Following the awards, diplomas probably were given 
to the helpless graduates, but this is purely conjectural 





because long since Alice and the Mad Hatter had joined 
the rest of the audience in a sound sleep. 

“Why Commencement, anyway?” again asked Alice 
as she sleepily stumbled homeward. “The best educa- 
tional authorities say it is to improve the public rela- 
tions program,” quoth the Mad Hatter with a silly grin. 
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ORE than 900 delegates from col- 

leges and universities in 44 
states attended the fifth annual Na- 
tional Conference on Higher Educa- 
tion in Chicago April 17 to 19. It 
was sponsored by the Department of 
Higher Education of the National Edu- 
cation Association. 

Among the subjects discussed by 
speakers and study groups were teach- 
er education, fraudulent schools and 
colleges, the problem of who should 
go to college, financial aid to students, 
adult education, and loyalty oaths. 

One study group called for teacher 
preparation that will reach into the 
“wide resources of the modern world” 
and that will ensure continuing study 
of the “contemporary” demands of a 
changing society. 

It suggested to the conference that 
certification for life be discontinued 
and evidence of continuous study of 
contemporary problems be required 
for renewal of certificates; that state 
departments and teacher training in- 
stitutions should accept responsibility 
for providing means for in-service 
growth and study, and that educational 
leaders, administrators and supervisors 
should be trained to understand and 
to meet their responsibilities in this 
area. 


RECRUITMENT OF TEACHERS 

Discussing the recruitment of new 
teachers, the group pointed out that 
members of the profession, especially 
high school teachers, should be better 
informed about the attractiveness of 
teaching on the elementary level; that 
young people should be counseled and 
informed about elementary teaching 
from the time they are in junior high 
school, and that the prestige of teach- 
ing on the elementary level should be 
increased. 

Another group studying 
preparation said that standard certifica- 
tion should be based upon five years 
of integrated teacher education, the 
fifth year to be taken after the teacher 
has spent at least a year doing full- 


teacher 


time teaching. 

It pointed out that two factors 
operating within teacher training in- 
stitutions may be among the causes 
of the imbalance in the supply of 
elementary and secondary school teach- 
ers. Many curriculums for elementary 
teachers require a greater spread of 
subject matter preparation and a great: 
er amount of specific work in profes- 
sional preparation than curriculums 
for secondary teachers require. Also 
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Teacher Selection and Training 


students wishing to become elementary 
teachers must enter the curriculum 
earlier than do students preparing to 
become teachers in the secondary 
schools. 

The study group also urged that re- 
quirements for graduate degrees be 
modified to permit students to take 
what they need to improve their com- 
petencies without regard to their un- 
dergraduate fields of specialization. 

F. E. Engleman, Connecticut state 
commissioner of education, said: “As 
long as teachers receive their prepara- 
tion in almost any institution which 
calls itself a college, the profession 
will replenish its membership with 
many who are carelessly selected, poor- 
ly prepared and incompetent. Neither 
the public nor the profession can af- 
ford to allow this to continue. Stand- 
ards can be developed that will be 
sufficiently flexible to permit experi- 
mentation and deviation and at the 
same time sufficiently objective to ban 
the weak or charlatan institution from 
the field of teacher preparation.” 

Mr. Engleman added: “The teaching 
profession must support those of its 
leaders who are seeking to establish 











high standards of selection and guid- 
ance of teachers, and teacher educa- 
tion colleges must not shirk a respon- 
sibility so related to the general 
public welfare.” 

A committee on fraudulent schools 
and colleges, appointed by the execu- 
tive committee of the department of 
higher education in November 1949, 
is making a study of the state laws 
governing the granting of charters. 
When the study is completed, the com- 
mittee will attempt to formulate 
recommendations to state legislatures 


regarding needed improvements in 
laws governing charters and licenses 
for schools. 

The report of a group studying the 
problem of who should go to college 
said, in part: “Any individual who has 
the eligibility as measured by a col- 
lege’s own standard and whose inter- 
ests fit the purposes of that college 
should be admitted regardless of race, 
color or creed as long as the institu- 
tion has room available. . . 


“SURPLUS” OF COLLEGE EDUCATED 


“With respect to recent predictions 
of dire consequences resulting from a 
‘surplus’ of college educated individ- 
uals, it is felt that a college education 
in the United States has not had gen- 
erally the same kind of prestige value 
that it has had in Europe, chiefly be- 
cause the opportunity has long been 
much more widespread in this country 
than abroad. There is an increasing 
necessity, however, for making clear 
to our students the fact that great 
financial advantage may not accrue 
from attendance at college. This em- 
phasizes, too, the need for as broad 
a base as possible in such education, 
so that a student will not be placed 
in society with skills so narrowly spe- 
cialized that changing conditions will 
necessitate adjustments which are 
difficult for him to make.” 

Algo D. Henderson, associate com- 
missioner of education for New York 
State, said that college education should 
have an objective much broader than 
vocational. “College education in the 
United States,” he said, “should make 
certain that our human resources are 
more fully developed. Irrespective of 
the direct contribution that the edu- 
cational program makes toward a stu- 
dent’s vocational training, it should 
stimulate his interest in living a full 
life.” 

A group studying financial aid to 
students recommended that private 
agencies, individuals and corporations 
be encouraged to continue and to in- 
crease their contributions to scholar- 
ship and loan funds and that the fed- 
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eral government be asked to revise the 
tax structure to make such contribu- 
tions feasible; that the federal govern- 
ment provide a scholarship program, 
and that the states examine and revise 
their present scholarship programs and 
explore the possibilities of extending 
such programs. 

Advocating greater cooperation be- 
tween institutions of higher learning 
and their communities, the Very Rev. 
Daniel W. Egan, president of the Col- 


INTERNSHIPS for 


HE first internship program for 

future public school administrators 
in the United States will be established 
this year at Southern Illinois Univer- 
sity as a part of the graduate school 
program, Dr. Charles D. Neal, director 
of teacher training, announced last 
month. 

The new program will introduce to 
the field of education, Dr. Neal said, a 
form of training which chiefly has 
been found in the field of medicine. 

Under the new plan, the intern 
will be assigned to a public school 
and will serve as a half-time teacher, 
supervisor or administrator under the 
supervision of the school authorities 
and the university's college of educa- 
tion. The remaining half of the in- 
tern’s time will be consumed by a 
project aimed at solving problems per- 
tinent to the cooperating public school. 


TWO OBJECTIVES 

Southern Illinois University officials 
have two main objectives in mind in 
beginning the new program: (1) to 
give the student a gradual transition 
from theory to practice while he is 
still under the supervision of the uni- 
versity, and (2) to provide a testing 
ground for the beginning educator 
whereby it can be determined whether 
more training is needed in certain 
fields before he assumes a full-time 
school position. 

The program originated following 
two meetings at S.LU. of school ad- 
ministrators from southern Illinois and 
surrounding areas. The administrators 
presented their problems and passed 
resolutions on action the university 
might take to improve its teacher 
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lege of Steubenville, Ohio, said that 
strictly academic offerings made avail- 
able to the public by colleges and uni- 
versities are much more successful and 
much better patronized than those of 
a nonacademic, cultural or entertain- 
ing nature. 

“One of the best recommendations,” 
he pointed out, “appears to be that 
of organizing some form of community 
council at which representatives of 
many agencies can get together and 


school administrators 


training program. Resolution 14 states: 
“Resolved that an internship program 
be developed on the graduate level.” 

“The present plan,’ Dr. Neal de- 
clared, “is the result of the university's 
attempt to conceive and design a grad- 
uate program of internship to meet 
the public school needs and also main- 
tain the standards of a sound univer- 
sity graduate program.” 

Following the formulation of the 
plan, it was submitted to 500 public 
school administrators who would be 
eligible to participate in the program. 
Upon their recommendations, the final 
plan was developed. 


REQUIREMENTS LISTED 

Under the final draft, only candi- 
dates who hold a bachelor’s degree 
that will meet the requirements of 
Southern Illinois University’s college 
of education may participate. The in- 
tern must follow the rules of the 
cooperating school and will receive ap- 
proximately one-half the standard sal- 
ary of the school in which he will 
serve. 

Before an intern is appointed to a 
school, he must receive approval from 
the cooperating school principal, the 
university graduate school department, 
and the director of teacher training 
The public school must also receive 
approval of the graduate school fol- 
lowing an investigation by a university 
committee. 

In addition to the internship pro- 
gram, a student must attend two sum- 
mer sessions at S.I.U., take two Satur- 
day or evening courses, and conduct a 
field study"to meet the requirements 
for the M.S. in education degree. 





plan their activities for the year. Such 
a council can be of great assistance 
in promoting various types of plans 
in which the university and the com- 
munity can cooperate.” 

Educational freedom in America is 
endangered by threatened loyalty oath 
requirements and purges, said T. R. 
McConnell, dean of arts and sciences 
at the University of Minnesota. 

“If one believes that Communist 
party members should not be ap- 
pointed to teaching positions,” he said, 
“it does not follow that legislatures 
or university administrations should 
engage in faculty purges. 

“Unreasoned and unfair attacks on 
the colleges for harboring Communists 
or pro-Communists are undoubtedly 
prompted by a variety of motives 
some of them are frightened and 
hysterical, some are the product of 
anxiety, and some are deeply sinister. 
Sinister opponents of educational free- 
dom will go to any length, no matter 
how unethical and dishonest, to dis- 
credit men whose ideas they consider 
dangerous to their special interest and 
to repress free discourse by terrorizing 
methods. Many efforts to curb free 
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inquiry are based on the assumption 
that loyalty is equivalent to uncritical 
acceptance and advocacy of the status 
quo.” 

The conference adopted a resolution 
favoring “a comprehensive educational 
program that will provide opportu- 
nities for higher education now denied 
many of the nation’s most capable 
high school graduates” and reaffirm- 
ing the need for a federally supported 
scholarship program. 

Other resolutions opposed discrim- 
ination by colleges on the basis of 
race, creed or national origin; urged 
public support of institutions of high- 
er education to make possible a higher 
economic status for college teachers; 
favored visiting appointments and ex- 
changes of staff members; requested 
the planning committee to arrange 
for a study group to consider the re- 
lationship between religion and higher 
education and to report at next year’s 
conference, and commended regional 
cooperation by colleges. 
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One of the programs in 
the Philadelphia public 
schools’ TV series on 
"Your Social 1.9." con- 
cerned telephone manners. 
The station was WPTZ. 


HE recent opening of WOI-TV, 
powerful television station owned 
and operated by Iowa State College at 
Ames, is symptomatic of what is hap- 
pening all over America. Because Des 
Moines, the largest city in Iowa, located 
only 30 miles from Ames, has no com- 
mercial TV station, WOI-TV has car- 
ried the best network programs from 
the start. Also it produces educational 
programs for elementary and secondary 
school children and, in the evening, 
educational programs for adults. 
Some 56 institutions of higher learn- 
ing and public school systems have 
shown their desire “to get 
television.” At first costs seemed prohib- 


into 


itive. Changes in the electronic de- 
velopment of TV seemed to point to a 
calculated risk We 
heard talk of $500,000 as a necessary 
expenditure for equipment alone. We 


of obsolescence. 


were in a constant state of quandary 
over “black and white” or color. In 
fact, it looked as if the F.C.C. itself had 
frozen all assignments of frequencies 
in order to investigate color. With 
color would come another problem— 
that of producing perspective or a third 
dimension in the picture. Medical 
schools, particularly, wanted color, but 
some began with black and white. 

The general opinion n~v is that 
color will come eventually and with 
little change-over in transmitters or in 
receivers. 


TV AN EDUCATIONAL TOOL 

Everything that 
have done in education television can 
do. For permanence, you can record 
television as you record 
alone, thus producing motion pictures. 
At first we photographed from the 
kinescope tube; now we photograph 
from the screen much more satisfac- 
torily. At first we needed expensive 
“sets” for dramatic performances; now 
we can use slides or synchronized pic- 
tures. At first we thought our coverage 
was the horizon line; now we know 
our distances are much greater in many 
places, especially in flat areas. Tele- 
casts from a St. Louis station are be- 


motion pictures 


can sound 
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ing received regularly, we are told, in 
San Antonio, Tex. 

At first, we thought of distance tele- 
vision only—now we think also of 
“captive” television, carried by coaxial 
wiring to many parts of a building or 
to many buildings on a campus. The 
necessary investment is, perhaps, $25,- 
000 or $30,000 rather than $500,000. 
In fact, one regular commercial TV 
station at Erie, Pa., has an investment of 
approximately $50,000 only and gives 
excellent coverage to an area of 70 to 
80 miles along and below the lake side 
of New York, Pennsylvania and Ohio. 
Television is here, and the expense we 
once associated with it is beginning to 
scale downward. 

More than 4,000,000 television sets 
have been purchased by the public in 
the last five years, and their cost is 


rapidly moving down to where soon 
every family in America will be able 
to afford one. In fact, most of the sets 
are in the homes of families with less 
than $5000 annual income. The impact 
on other popular methods of diverting 
and informing the public is yet to be 
calculated. 

Educators have not been asleep to 
the possibilities of television. We were 
in on it from the start. I, personally, 
participated in hundreds of experi- 
mental programs at N.B.C. from 1936 
to 1940. We learned many things then; 
we are learning them all over again 
now. TV serves all the subject matter 
fields—and serves them at far less ex- 
pense than motion pictures do. It is 
more flexible, since it is alive. It can 
be changed at the last moment, and it 
can be improved in the second show- 
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ing. It involves no film cost, unless it 
Later, it can be edited as 
easily as magnetic tape is edited for 


IS Tece rded 


sound alone. 

The fact is that many Hollywood 
studios now are using sound recorded 
on magnetic tape before synchroniz- 
ing. When will they start televising 
their scenes as well, before going to the 
expense of editing endless reels of film 
takes? Compact TV mobile-units liter- 
ally make all the world a stage and all 
the people players in TV's vast area of 
performance. 


UNIVERSITIES PRODUCE SHOWS 


Among the universities now produc- 
ing television shows are Yale, Amherst 
(the first production of Shakespeare) , 
the Lowell Institute (Harvard, Boston 

College, Tufts, 
M.L.T.), Fordham, 
New York University, Union, Syracuse, 
the University of Buffalo, Western Re- 
Michigan, Michigan State, 
Wayne, Northwestern, the University 
of Chicago, the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, Catholic University at Washing- 
ton, D.C., Temple, Johns Hopkins, 
American University, the University of 
North Carolina, Loyola, the University 
of California, the University of South- 


University, Boston 


Northeastern and 


serve, 


ern California, Creighton, the State 
University of Iowa, Iowa State, and 
The Public 


Library both produces its own shows 


many others. Louisville 
and receives TV programs in its main 
and its branch libraries. 

Pioneering school systems building 
their own lessons shown over local TV 
stations are Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Atlanta, New York City, Buffalo, 


Rochester, Cleveland, Chicago, Detroit, 


Omaha, San Francisco, Los Angeles, St. 
Louis, Dallas, Milwaukee and Minne- 
apolis. 

Philadelphia schools, for example, 
are using excerpts from educational 
films within their TV lessons. It is in- 
teresting to report that the use of such 
excerpts has drawn attention to the 
availability and worth of the whole 
film, creating a demand at once on the 
film library for use of the film. Thus 
we see that TV properly used never 
will compete with well planned curric- 
ulum films but rather will be a means 
of promotion for such useful teaching 
materials. 

In Baltimore, where six programs a 
week are being telecast to schools, the 
teaching of simple instruments to large 
classes already has produced capable 
talent for the orchestra. The oppor- 
tunity to tell parents what is happening 
in their schools is being taken advan- 
tage of wherever schools use television 
by having classroom procedures tele- 
Cast at convenient hours for home re- 
ception. Baltimore has such a program 
in the early evening hours. 

No subject matter field is untouched 
—English, the social studies, science, 
mathematics, speech, music, even ath- 
letics. The greatest usefulness, how- 
ever, for television would appear to be 
in the newer subjects, the teaching of 
skills in 
teaching of world understanding for 
the promotion of international peace, 


vocational education, the 


the teaching of safety education and 
automobile driving, the presentation of 
discussion programs, and the promo- 
tion of the basic conduct patterns for 
health and of the precepts provided for 
practical home economics. 


The Baltimore public schools have been successful in teaching children, 
by means of telecasts over station WBAL-TV, to play simple instruments. 





These subjects usually have been 
more difficult to teach than subjects in 
the core curriculum because of their 
comparative newness. Television can 
bring illustrative lessons into the class- 
room which greatly increase learning 
opportunities for the average pupil. 

In Cincinnati, 14 high schools have 
been equipped with receivers to carry 
on a controlled study of the value of 
television as compared with regular 
classroom procedures. Baltimore has 
entered the field with six programs a 
week divided among its three TV sta- 
tions. At a recent meeting held at 
Station WBAL-TV in Baltimore, I said 
that television possessed three distinct 
advantages for the educator: (1) he 
has a reservoir of organized knowledge 
at his disposal to build programs; (2 ) 
he has the know-how because of his 
training as a teacher, and (3) he has 
the show-how because of his experi- 
ences as a teacher. 


TELEVISION HAS COME TO STAY 


All this adds up to the fact that tele- 
vision has come to stay not merely as a 
means of entertainment for the multi- 
tude but also as a tremendous gift to 
mankind in aiding the spread of 
knowledge. Soon, it is expected, there 
will be more than 5,000,000 TV sets 
in U.S. homes. 

What will education do about this? 
It will begin this year to equip its 
schools, its classrooms, its athletic fields, 
its auditoriums with television pick-up 
and receiving equipment. Radio and 
audio-visual teachers in the schools 
are going to hundreds of summer ses- 
sions this year on hundreds of univer- 
sity campuses, where they will absorb 
television courses taught by competent 
instructors. This fall we shall see the 
results in our schools. 























Natco Structural Facing Tile has earned performance 
credits for every school building requirement: strength, 
permanence, serviceability, fire safety, sanitation, 
architectural beauty, brightness, cleanliness and 
cheerful appearance. Most important of all, it is 
maintenance-free. No other structural material of 
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SUMMER PAINTING program 


can be used to improve school lighting 


HE experience of color and _ its 

representation are not basically 
new, but our understanding of the 
nature of color has been greatly ex- 
panded and enriched in modern times 
by the discoveries of the scientist and 
psychologist, as well as of the artist. 

Within each field the approach to 
color is from a different point of view. 
As we see color by virtue of the light 
that enters our eyes, the scientist has 
investigated the spectral composition 
of the light source. The psychologist 
is concerned, in general, with the ef- 
fect produced on the observer by the 
visual sensation of color and with how 
his changing attitudes affect his per- 
ception of it. The artist uses color 
as an element of design, employing, 
whether consciously or intuitively, all 
its attributes to create the illusion or 
image he desires. While we are not 
concerned here with the more tech- 
nical aspects of color, these references 
suggest that color is more inclusive 
than the mere designation of hue. 


QUALITY OF LIGHT SOURCE 

Probably the most important factor 
in the determination of color is the 
quality or the spectral characteristics 
of the light source. For the school 
building the selection of colors will be 
influenced by three conditions of light- 
ing: daylight, artificial light, and a 
combination of both. While daylight 
is used to its full extent in con- 
temporary school design, artificial 
illumination remains an important fac- 
tor, and in older buildings it may 
be the major source of light for most 
areas, 

With incandescent light the prob- 
lem of color distortion is, perhaps, less 
serious than with fluorescent light as 
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the eye seems to display an amazing 
adaptability to the slight changes in 
value and hue. While incandescent 
light varies with the age and wattage 
of the bulb, in general it is warm in 
quality, possessing less energy radia- 
tion in the cool region of the spectrum 
than normal sunlight. Colors, as a re- 
sult, appear warmer than in daylight, 
with cool colors being less well de- 
fined. The quality of light, however, 
is satisfactory for most purposes. 

With fluorescent light varying de- 
grees of color distortion will result, 
depending on the type of lamp and on 
the color selected. Instead of the con- 
tinuous spectrums of sunlight and in- 
candescent light, fluorescent light com- 
bines the spectrum of the fluorescent 
coating on the inside of the bulb with 
that part of the mercury vapor spec- 
trum not absorbed by the material. 
The energy of this light is concen- 
trated in narrow bands or “lines” in 
the spectrum. Since the spectrum of 
each lamp varies with the fluorescent 
coating used, it is necessary to know 
the characteristics of the type in or- 
der to predict its effect upon the ap- 
pearance of a particular color. With 
only a limited number of lamps hav- 
ing value for general lighting in the 
school, the designer’s problem becomes 
simpler than it appears. It is, how- 
ever, extremely important to under- 
stand the limitations of the lamp se- 
lected and the conditions under which 
combinations of lighting will exist, so 
that the colors selected will be en- 
hanced rather than nullified by the 
light source. 

With color and light the designer 
has two invaluable means of creating 
the type of space or area that is de- 
sired. Whether a room is attractive or 


repulsive, inviting or simply depress- 
ing will depend upon how these 
mediums are used. The degree of for- 
mality, intimacy or gaiety will vary 
according to the type of building and 
to the use of the particular area. With 
the school building we are concerned 
with providing a friendly and stimu- 
lating environment, a suitable back- 
ground for creative teaching and study. 

Psychologists have devoted many 
years of research to the study of color 
preferences of individuals and age 
groups. While their discoveries are of 
great importance to the designer, many 
prejudices and exaggerated theories 
have developed from them. Blue, it 
is often claimed, is preferred by men, 
yet all blues are not equally pleasing. 
Yellow is least preferred of the pri- 
mary hues, according to many surveys, 
yet it is one of the pleasantest and 
most cheerful colors when effectively 
used in interior design. With artistic 
handling, any hue can be used in a 
pleasing manner, but all shades and 
tints will not be found appropriate 
for school purposes. 


NO ISOLATED COLOR SENSATION 
Contrary to popular opinion, hue 
is of less importance than are degree 
of saturation or hue content and the 
value or brightness of the color. It is 
virtually impossible to register an 
isolated color sensation. Our visual 
experience is modified by the size of 
the area and its relation or contrast 
with the hue, saturation and value of 
adjacent colored surfaces. If, for ex- 
ample, red is juxtaposed with green, 
it will appear redder than if it is 
viewed against a harmonious back- 
ground. Warm colors, appearing more 
aggressive and stimulating, tend to 
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Yes, for the safety of your children you want 
the safest school bus body that’s manufactured. 
Here’s one sure way of getting it—specify an 
Oneida Safety School Bus Body! For only 
Oneida features the exclusive “Cradle of Steel 
from Wheel to Wheel” frame that is built to 
withstand heavy impacts from all directions 
... tO assure greater protection against body 
failure due to stress, strain or torsional twist. 
Oneida Safety School Bus Bodies literally 
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shield their passengers from road hazards. 


For the security of your taxpayers’ dollar, you 
want durability. Oneida Safety School Bus 
Bodies are a wise investment. They are endur- 
ance-built to give years of dependable, daily 
service with a minimum of maintenance cost. 


What’s more, you can specify Oneida Safety 
School Bus Bodies on the chassis of your 
choice. Oneida bodies are designed and engi- 
neered to fit every leading bus chassis make. 








An Oneida Safety School Bus Body was on the first complete 
school bus to meet or exceed, in every detail, the new 
National School Bus Standards adopted by the National 
Education Association. 


Countless safety features—from the soft rubber protective 
edges on the extra-wide entrance door to the built-in guards 
in the seat handholds—distinguish Oneida’s thoughtful 
provision for the complete comfort and safety of passengers. 
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Oneida Safety School Bus Bodies—ranging in size from 16 
to 66 passengers—are available in the exact load capacity 
to meet your particular requirements. Get the added safety, 
comfort and durability that make Oneida “America’s Most 
Famous School Bus Body.” 


Specify Oneida on the chassis of your choice! For all 
the reasons why Oneida is your safest buy, contact 
your local Oneida distributor or write to us direct today. 
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advance from the visual plane, while 
cool colors tend to recede. 

Such characteristics of color can be 
used advantageously in creating space. 
A long narrow room can be made to 
appear shorter by painting the end 
walls a warm color of greater satura- 
tion and value than the cool color 
put on the side walls. A similar ef- 
fect can be achieved in a room using 
only one hue if the end walls are 
painted a darker tint of sufficient 
value contrast. Light tints generally 
tend to give the feeling of greater 
space, while dark tints or shades will 
tend to reduce the space. Contrasts 
in value are occasionally useful to em- 
phasize a particular area or simply to 
provide interest. 


VARIETY OF COLORS 

Variety of experience is desirable as 
the student moves from one room to 
another. The consistent use of one hue 
may invite definite emotional re- 
sponses, favorable from some persons 
and unfavorable from others. All cool 
colors may prove depressing or all 
warm colors tiring. A suitable balance 
is desirable so that the student is ex- 
posed alternately to warm and cool 
effects. 

Orientation should be considered, as 
well as the length of time the student 
remains in the room, the use of the 
area, and other relevant factors. For 
classrooms that receive a great quan- 
tity of sunlight during the day, the 
color scheme can be predominantly 
cool. The colors can be warm for 
rooms that have a north exposure or 
that receive little sunlight. If, as in 
many elementary schools, the student 
spends the major portion of his day 
in one room, warm colors should be 
used carefully to avoid a tiring effect. 

For the classroom, a possible selec- 
tion may be white for the ceiling, 
white or a pale warm tint for the 
window wall, the same color on the 
opposite wall to capture the light, a 
darker tint for the rear wall and pos- 
sibly a blue or blue-green tint for the 
front wall. Floors will harmonize with 
or complement the predominant color 
selected, depending on the effect de- 
sired. The combinations are numer- 
ous, and it would be misleading to 
establish one here as the ideal. In 
kindergartens small areas of bright col- 
ors can be used effectively, possibly 
on doors or to distinguish individual 
lockers. 

Corridors and stairways, which gen- 
erally receive little or no sunlight, can 
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be painted a warm tint, such as yellow 
or beige. To relieve the monotony of 
long corridors, it may be desirable to 
paint one wall a light yellow, for ex- 
ample, and the opposite wall a light 
yellow-green, a light blue-green, or a 
light warm gray. If there are corridors 
on more than one floor, the yellow 
could be repeated on each floor, with 
the other colors 1 mentioned alter- 
nated on the opposite walls. In this 
way a degree of continuity would be 
achieved without the monotony of 
identical treatment. 

If orientation is favorable, green, 
blue-green, blue and warm gray are 
good selections for machine shops and 
craft rooms as they prove restful after 
intense periods of concentration. Large 
rooms, such as the cafeteria, can be 
painted with somewhat darker tints 
because of their size. Warm colors can 
be used effectively here to create a 
cheerful impression. 

While variety has been emphasized 
in the color selections for the school 
building, it should not extend to the 
point of confusion or disorder. As 
the student or teacher moves from 
one area to another, he need not be 
confronted by an endless series of 
dramatic color schemes but rather 
should be permitted to enjoy the subtle 
variations of a skillful handling of 
color. 


ADEQUATE ILLUMINATION 

Beyond the aesthetic and psycho- 
logical factors in the selection of 
colors are the physical factors of ade- 
quate illumination and low contrast 
to avoid eye fatigue. Cooperation be- 
tween the designer and the engineer 
is necessary if the desired level of 
uniform illumination is to be achieved. 
Paint colors for the classroom, and 
other areas in which continued con- 
centration is a factor, should be se- 
lected within a reasonable brightness 
contrast. While the engineer is con- 
cerned with keeping the value contrast 
of colors low, the designer can achieve 
variety through the use of different 
colors, as discussed previously, rather 
than through extreme contrast. 

The window wall offers a problem 
in contrasts. In the newer schools of 
contemporary design, this wall is 
usually an expanse of clear glass or 
a combination of clear glass with 
glass brick. But in older buildings 
in which the windows are the vertical 
type occurring at intervals, the prob- 
lem of glare is more serious because 
of the alternation of a panel of light 





with a panel of the darker wall sur- 


face. To reduce this contrast it is de- 
sirable to paint the entire wall white 
or a pale tint. This also would apply 
to the trim of the modern glass wall. 

Objections may be raised from the 
point of view of maintenance. The 
dark stained woodwork may have 
served its purpose, but it remains un- 
desirable from the point of view of 
both glare and aesthetic considera- 
tions. In older buildings in which the 
trim is broad and inclined to be heavy 
the most pleasing results are generally 
obtained by painting all window and 
door trim the same color as the walls 
on which it occurs. Naturally, if 
the architect has detailed a crisp and 
attractive trim to accentuate his design 
special treatment may be required. 

While a flat paint is desirable for 
the walls, to avoid surface reflections, 
a compromise may be necessary for 
maintenance purposes so that a semi- 
gloss enamel is used on the trim. In 
the better grades of paint, colors can 
be reproduced in both finishes with 
good results. Some flat paints are more 
washable than others, and this factor 
should be considered when the grade 
of paint is selected. For shops and 
other difficult maintenance areas a 
sturdier finish may be necessary. 

Color is not a simple problem, but 
if one has sufficient knowledge of its 
characteristics and sensitivity to its 
relationships, attractive results can be 
achieved. While the importance of 
color cannot be overemphasized, one 
should also be aware of its limitations. 
It can relieve but cannot eliminate 
the gross errors of a badly designed 
or poorly illuminated building. Where 
color has its greatest value is in the 
type of environment it can help to 
create and the sense of space and the 
comfortable seeing conditions it can 
help to provide. 


Floor Protection 

When a gymnasium is to be used 
for purposes that require the setting 
up and removal of temporary chairs, 
bleachers or heavy platforms, a tem- 
porary floor covering will eliminate 
damage from heavy scratches and 
marking. For the covering a No. 8 
tarpaulin, waterproofed and _fire- 
proofed, is recommended by. R. S. 
Chamberlin, superintendent of. opera- 
tions, physical plant department, Uni- 
versity of Illinois. The covering can 
be placed in sections to cover any or 
all of the gymnasium floor. 
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SIX REASONS WHY YOU SHOULD CHOOSE 


Adlake Aluminum Windows 


1. NO MAINTENANCE COST! 
Adlake Windows need no painting, 
no maintenance other than routine 
washing. 


2. MINIMUM AIR INFILTRATION! 
A unique combination of non-metal- 
lic weatherstripping and patented 
serrated guides assures maximum 


weathertightness. 


3. FINGER-TIP CONTROL 
You can raise and lower an Adlake 
Window with one finger—millions 
of times—each operation as smooth 
and fast as the one before. 


IF YOU PLAN to build or remodel, why not drop us a post card today 
for complete data? Address: 1104 N. Michigan, Elkhart, Indiana. 


No obligation, of course. 


QUALITY 
APPROVED ® 


THE 


Adams & Westlake 


COMPANY 


Established 1857 


New York ¢ Chicago 


TRADE MARK 
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4 NO WARP, ROT, RATTLE, 
stick or swell, ever, with weather- 
defying Adlake Windows! 


5. EASY INSTALLATION! 

You put Adlake Windows into com- 
pleted masonry openings. It’s so easy 
to do that a perfect job is assured if 
the simple instructions are carried 
out. 


§. STURDY, LUSTROUS ALUMINUM 
construction makes Adlake Windows 
the most beautiful windows on the 
market today. And their beauty 
lasts! 
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The School Cafeteria 








Conducted by Mary DeGarmo Bryan 


Public reaction favorable to WA VE F E E D l N G 


FRANKLIN HIMMELBERGER and THOMAS W. WATKINS 


Teacher and Supervising Principal, Respectively 
Coopersburg-Lower Wilford School Districts, Pennsylvania 


HE 1949-50 school year brought 
two innovations in the school 
luncheon program at Coopersburg. The 
first feature was an experimental adap- 
tation of the “wave feeding” in the 
high school at Norwalk, Conn. The 
plan was devised from the Norwalk 
report after three years of Coopersburg 
experience with line feeding. 

The second new practice was the 
introduction of central kitchen feeding 


1:40 “1:60 


from the high school at Coopersburg 
to the Lanark and Center Valley ele- 
mentary school buildings of Upper 
Saucon Township, a_ neighboring 
school district. 

The wave system at Coopersburg 
was inaugurated on a trial basis in 
September. It will be continued 
through the end of this school year, 
at which time it will be jointly eval- 
uated by students and staff for adop- 
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tion in either existing or modified form 
for the school year of 1950-51. 
With all 12 grades, totaling almost 
300 students, being housed in the sec- 
ondary school at Coopersburg, the 
luncheon program has operated since 
its inception with a closed luncheon 
period. The noon hour has always 
been an integral part of the school 
day. Prior to the current year three 
student lines had been served at a 
single service counter. Elementary 
grades, junior high students, and sen- 
ior high classes constituted the lines. 
Even though classes alternated their 
positions in the service lines each week 
in keeping with a schedule prepared 


Above: The wave system 
brings a new group to 
the counter just as the 
last student in the pre- 
ceding class is ready to 
be served. Left: The 
solid lines represent ac- 
tual luncheon times for 
pupils; the light lines, 
time spent in home- 











rooms, and the solid 
blocks, time for activities. 
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Good ood for Pleased Guests 





Make fountain fans happy with fare from Sexton... 
luscious looking toppings with that “Oh so good” taste 
... rich bodied syrups ... crushed fruits with tradi- 
tional Sexton quality and flavor ... all made in our 
Sunshine Kitchens, and backed by round-the-clock 
service. When the Sexton man calls on you, place a 


trial order. 


JOHN SEXTON & CO., 1950 








Libbey AT Tumblers 


“rn Name 





Morrison’s beautiful Tampa, Florida branch— 
fully equipped with Libbey Heat-Treated Tumblers. 


...reads the MORRISON’S CAFETERIAS 
enthusiastic report on 
Libbey Heat-Treated Tumblers 





Because Libbey Heat-Treated — to effect these lunchroom or cafeteria 


Tumblers last from 3 to 5 times economies now. Write to your supply 


“Governor Clinton” 
No. 610—9!5-0z. Water 
lumbler (shown). 

“ee ee 
No. 633 
No. 606 


also used by Morrison’s 


5-oz. juice & 
12-0z. iced tea, 





LIBBEY GLASS Bounck TUMBLERS 


Libbey Glass, Division of Owens-Illinois Glass Company, Toledo I, Ohio 








longer than ordinary tumblers 
they rate at the head of the class 
with Morrison’s 12 modern cafeterias. 
Speaking from his Mobile, Ala- 
bama, headquarters President 
E. C. Krug of Morrison’s comments: 
“Libbey Heat-Treated Tumblers re- 
duce replacement costs, lower glass- 
ware investments, save on storage 
space and reduce breakage!” 
Enroll Libbey Heat-Treated 
Tumblers at your school and begin 


jobber—or direct to Libbey Glass, 
Toledo—for samples and prices of 
any of three complete lines (25 dif- 
ferent style tumblers) to fit your 


every need. 


ee Each Libbey Heat- 


Treated Tumbler has chip-resistant 
rims guaranteed: “You get a new 
glass if the rim of a Libbey ‘Safedge’ 
Glass ever chips!” 


HEAT-TREATED 


wT 





. 
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by the student council, the lines were 
longer than teachers and students con- 
sidered desirable. Counter personnel, 
both students and adults, experienced 
tension during the line service. Stu- 
dents toward the end of the line be- 
came impatient. There tended to be a 
sudden rush to the dirty dish table as 
the lunch period ended for the three 
groups. 

The school’s cafeteria advisory coun- 
cil, composed of students, parents and 
school staff members, under the direc- 
tion of Meriam L. McCallister, home- 
making teacher, discussed the problems 
of line feeding at its meetings during 
1948-49. Faculty members directed 
their thinking to the problems during 
a week of staff workshop sessions in 
June 1949. Since there was general 
agreement that the school should at 
least try the wave system, the board of 
school directors agreed to the trial 
upon the recommendation of the su- 
pervising principal. 

How wave feeding works at Coo- 
persburg is shown in the accompanying 
chart. Students go to a 20 minute 
lunch period by classes at five-minute 
intervals. They are accompanied by 
their homeroom teachers. With certain 
exceptions, the five-minute intervals 
have been found satisfactory, as they 
were at Norwalk. Eight groups are 
handled in this manner. The 20 min- 
utes allocated to each class have been 
found adequate, but the year-end eval- 
uation probably will reveal a fairly 
strong desire to have the period length- 
ened. 


LUNCH-HOUR ACTIVITIES 


Woven into the entire noon hour is 
a faculty sponsored program for sep- 
arate junior and senior high assemblies, 
homeroom periods, and activity peri- 
ods. Senior high students, for example, 
go to elective activities during the 
second half of the noon period on 
Monday, Wednesday and Friday. Tues- 
day is their day for homeroom and 
class business matters. Thursday is 
their day for senior high assembly. 

It appears, after several months of 
trial, that the wave system helped to: 
(1) eliminate long waiting lines, (2) 
reduce the tendency of students to rush 
to the cafeteria to get a spot near the 
head of the line, (3) provide for a 
better distribution of the staff's work 
load at both the beginning and the 
ending of feeding, (4) retain the de- 
sirable features of student control 
through the closed lunch period, and 
(5) incorporate needed activities into 
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A bus driver, a teacher, and a cook work together to serve food, pre- 


pared in the Coopersburg kitchen, 
the noon hour, when, after eating, 
children are most likely to welcome 
relief from the routine of regular class 
work. 

It is an interesting coincidence that 
both of Coopersburg’s new luncheon 
projects are related to mass feeding 
experiences in the military forces. The 
wave system is a school’s attempt to 
avoid the long “chow” lines of un- 
pleasant memory to many former G.L.’s. 
Central kitchen feeding, by contrast, is 
actually an adaptation of army-style 
group feeding for the benefit of chil- 
dren housed in buildings that have no 
lunchroom facilities. 

During the summer of 1949, off- 
cials of Upper Saucon Township school 
district, operating two six-room con- 
solidated elementary schools, asked the 
cafeteria personnel at Coopersburg to 
consider the preparation of a federal 
Type A lunch in the Coopersburg 
kitchen for transportation to the Upper 
Saucon Township elementary class- 
rooms. A preliminary survey indicated 
that 250 child-participants could be 
expected in such a program. 

Approximately 350 Upper Saucon 
pupils are now being fed, in their class- 
rooms, with food carried in stainless 
metal vacuum containers from the Coo- 
persburg kitchen. A school bus is used 
to transport the food carriers and other 
daily supplies. Paper plates of good 
quality have replaced the army-style 
mess trays which were unsuccessfully 
used at the start. All utensils are re- 
turned daily to the Coopersburg 
kitchen for cleaning and sterilization. 

Specially shelved flatware carriers 
were devised to provide sanitary han- 


to first graders in Lanark School. 


dling of flatware to individual class- 
rooms. Milk and ice cream deliveries, 
ordered from the kitchen, are made 
directly to the schools and rooms con- 
cerned. A weekly ticket system for re- 
ceiving pupil reservations was dis- 
carded in favor of a master list of 
pupils by classrooms. This master list 
of reservations is filled out weekly in 
duplicate by the individual teacher. 
The original is retained by the teacher 
to guide her in food service. The 
carbon copy goes to the supervisor at 
Coopersburg. To facilitate food service 
in two overcrowded first grade rooms, 
two of the six adult kitchen workers 
go with the food each day to assist the 
primary grade teachers with their 
luncheon duties. 


PUBLIC LIKES PROGRAM 


Public reaction to the program has 
been favorable. Pupil participation 
during the last three months has been 
maintained at 75 per cent. Teachers, 
despite the increased load of work im- 
posed by the program, have cooperated 
wholeheartedly. Indeed, without the 
teachers’ assistance the program could 
not even have started. In the Center 
Valley building, mothers of children 
in the lower elementary grades have 
voluntarily come to school during the 
noon hour to assist teachers in estab- 
lishing the necessary organization and 
routine. 

The entire program has demon- 
strated that unselfish cooperation by 
school directors, administrators, teach- 
ers, parents and pupils can provide 
Type A lunches despite obstacles. Chil- 
dren have been the beneficiaries. 
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Summer Storage of Government 
and Other School Lunch Foods 


HE US. Department of Agricul- 

ture has offered suggestions for 
the storage of school lunch foods dur- 
ing the summer months. Three types 
of storage are needed: dry storage, 
cold storage, and freezer storage. The 
following are the agriculture depart- 
ment’s recommendations: 
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Dry storage is any clean, dry room 
where staples and canned foods may 
be stored on shelves or racks. The 
room should be: 

1. Cool as possible. The cooler the 
better—below 70° F. 

2. Dry as possible. Fix leaky water 


pipes, broken windows, and other 
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SCHOOL 
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the compartment capacity 


Versatile Blodgett No. 959 Gas- 
Fired Combination Roasting and 
Baking Ovens (A) is key food pro- 


ducer in this modern kitchen. 


Designed by The Stearns Co., Chicago, IIl., 
Academy, Chicago, Ill. focuses its feeding on the combination roasting and bak- 
ing oven (Blodgett’s No. 959) pictured above. 


Serving approximately 1000 meals daily to 350 students, it exemplifies the flex 
ibility and large capacity of modern equipment — 
the efficient utilization of limited floor space. 
for example, is equipped for the use of an extra removable shelf which doubles 


Write today for your copy of 
“MODERN SCHOOL FEEDING PROGRAMS 
AND BLODGETT OVENS” 


ONE HUNDRED YEARS OF 


$0 LAKESIDE AVE., BURLINGTON, VERMONT 





the kitchen of Marmion Military 


factors which make feasible 


The roasting section of the oven, 
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places where moisture might get in. 
3. Clean and free from litter. Scrub 
floors. Clean shelves and walls and 
spray with insecticide. 
4. Well ventilated. The room should 
be aired several times during the sum- 


mer. This should be done during the 
evening or at night when the air is 
cool. Open doors or windows on op- 
posite sides of the room and use a 
fan to circulate the air. 

5. Ratproof. Use heavy wire mesh 
or tin to seal holes where rats might 
get in. Fix broken floor boards. 

6. Theftproof. Have secure locks 
on doors and windows. 

Cold storage is any room that is 
kept cool by means of refrigeration. 
Temperatures range from 32° to 
38° F. 

Freezer storage is any room or deep- 
freeze box kept at a temperature of 
0° F. or below. 

The kinds of foods to store at dif- 


ferent temperatures are as follows: 


Dry Storage 
(70° F. or below ) 
Canned fruits 
Canned vegetables 
Other 

Peanut butter 

Honey 

Dried peas and beans 

Cold Storage 
(32° 36” F.) 
Dairy products 

Cheese 

Dried eggs 

Nonfat dry milk solids 
Canned fruit juices 
Other 

Dried fruits 

Freezer Storage 
(0° F. or below) 
Dairy products 

Butter 

When storing foods the following 
precautions should be kept in mind: 

1. Store only foods in good condi- 
tion. 

2. Repackage broken lots of food in 
glass or tin containers, with tight 
fitting lids. 

3. Label and date all foods that are 
placed in storage. Use these foods first 
in the fall. 

4. Put all foods on shelves or racks. 

5. Store jars, cans and boxes of food 
so that air can circulate around them. 
Leave a 2 inch space between wall and 
food. Do not stack too close to ceiling; 
allow at least 18 inches. 

6. Make a record of all foods in 
storage. Use this record when planning 
the supplies you will need in the fall. 
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Schematic arrangement ECONOMY is an important feature in 
of recirculating system the operation of Turtle Creek High 
using single Gas Water- School pool—the economy of water- 


heater for tempering 


water in swimming pool. heating with GAS, plus the continuous 


recirculation of 50,000 gallons of water. 






Pool water-temperature is maintained 
2” CIRCULATING at a constant 78° and the water is 
PUMP CHLORINE pumped through the system at the 
TANK | proper rate for chlorinating and reheat- 

ing. The Gas Waterheater is auto- 
matically controlled to compensate 
TO, CHIMNEY for all operating variations. 


es 












But the pool system is only one of 
three Gas Waterheating installations 
in the school. Hot water, for 
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2 AQUASTAT 
Sixty-foot by thirty-foot swimming pool, Turtle 























Creek, Pennsylvania, High School. | gymnasium showers and the school 
HIGH LIMIT CONTROL pica d 

ae eee washrooms, is furnished by a Ruud #5 

| parallel-flow Gas Waterheater utiliz- 

: ; ing a 75§0-gallon tank for off-peak 

Maintenance Superintendent Fred M. GAS MOUATCS & | TX 5: Ppa? tees Pe é 

Schmitt discusses Gas Waterheater oo — storage of water for showers. 

operation with R. N. Spear, Ruud In the school stadium a third Gas 

Mfg. Co. Gas Waterheater at left W. aia paver ae ape 

furnishes hot water for showers, GAS LINE \ b aternheating installation in the 

washrooms, etc. GAS VALVE 2" CIRCULATING dressing rooms includes a Ruud 
PUMP ¢ 

’ #500 M. C. Waterheater connected 

NO. 500 RUUD to a 1000-gallon storage tank to accom- 

MULTI COIL modate peak demand from showers. 


These three systems demonstrate the 
flexibility of Gas Waterheating Equip- 

ment and the versatility of GAS for 
automatic supply of hot water for all 
requirements. Your Gas Company Representa- 
tive will give you complete details. 


Illustrations courtesy Ruud Manufacturing Company, 
Manufacturers of 
Gas Waterheating Equipment and Heating Boilers 
Installation by Gray & Duquette, Turtle Creek, Pa. 


ME WATER HEATING 





AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION 


420 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 
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The eleventh hour on CAPITOL HILL 


EDGAR FULLER 


Executive Secretary, National Council of Chief State School Officers 
Washington, D.C. 


HE Bailey subcommittee in the 

House is bringing out two impor- 
tant federal aid bills. One of these, 
H.R. 7940, will authorize funds for 
current public school costs for children 
living on federal properties or in dis- 
tricts especially burdened by federal 
activities. 

This successor to the Humphrey- 
Weir Act is the result of nationwide 
hearings and long study within the 
subcommittee. Passage seems assured. 
It will meet a serious need. It also 
will clarify federal relations to educa- 
tion because it applies to several fed- 
eral agencies which have previously 
failed to solve the educational prob- 
lems they have created. Federal funds 
will exceed $25,000,000 annually if 
the law is properly financed. Distribu- 
tion of funds will be through the 
U.S. Office of Education. 

The second bill (H.R. 8113) au- 
thorizes federal aid for construction 
of schools in federally burdened dis- 
tricts. Some proposal of this kind is 
likely to be enacted, although H.R. 
8113 was drafted quickly and with- 
out extensive study. The Bailey sub- 
committee has promised to eliminate 
features of the bill objectionable to 
educators. 


BUDGET DEFICIT FEARED 

Uncertainty prevails in the field ot 
general federal aid to education. Some 
members of the House committee be- 
lieve authorization for salary aid to 
public school teachers will soon 
emerge. Long-range aid for school 
construction is still possible, although 
the Lucas subcommittee had not re- 
ported a month after hearings on this 
subject had ended on April 4. Many 
congressmen prefer not to vote either 
for or against substantial federal aid 
for salaries or for school construction 
in an election year when the federal 
budget is operating in the red. 

The controversy over the Thomas- 
Taft bill (S. 247) created general 
uneasiness, which is reflected by the 
dissension within the Lesinski com- 
mittee. The determining factor in the 
defeat of this bill was the provision 
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which required the states to decide the 
issue of funds for auxiliary services to 
nonpublic school pupils under circum- 
stances feared by both supporters and 
opponents of such use of public funds. 
It evaded too many policy decisions 
to stand up under fire from both sides. 

Under the circumstances, it seems 
in order to reexamine the two major 
issues: possible federal control of edu- 
cation and provision for auxiliary serv- 
ices to nonpublic school pupils. 


PROBLEM OF FEDERAL CONTROL 


It is widely agreed that there should 
be no federal control of education. 
The search is for agreement on what 
statutory provisions will prevent fed- 
eral control. This question pervades 
the legislation. 

The possibility of federal control 
must be faced more directly and with 
more understanding. It is not enough 
to prohibit federal controls in the basic 
statute itself, although this is obvi- 
ously desirable. Yet most of the rea- 
sons given for fearing federal control 
of education are unsound. The fact 
that a subsequent congress may repeal 
prohibitions against controls, for in- 
stance, is no more a tenable argument 
against a federal aid law than against 
the most popular law on the statute 
books. Congress and the President 
can change any law, limited only by 
the Constitution. 

Neither should we be seriously con- 
cerned by the possibility that controls 
will be attached by federal officials in 
the administration of the law so long 
as Congress and the people are de- 
termined to prevent it. The prohibi- 
tion against such controls in the statute 
itself will prevail in practice as long 
as state and local education officials 
and their lay supporters stand on 
guard. Proposed statutes make any 
threat of federal control negligible by 
placing major responsibility for ad- 
ministration on the states. Provision 
for federal aid to all the states, even 
though the needier states receive larger 
amounts, is perhaps the best single 
protection against federal administra- 
tive controls because it assures active 





participation in the federal state proc- 
esses of administration by all the states. 

Another area of possible federal 
control arises from the fact that a 
federal aid bill is only an authoriza- 
tion and not an appropriation. Appro- 
priations are made by the Congress in 
separate legislation each year. Con- 
gress occasionally attaches “riders” to 
appropriation bills to specify how the 
funds shall be spent, and these amount 
to amendments of the basic law. 

The need for a clear policy on this 
issue has been underscored by an at- 
tack on federal aid legislation by Gov- 
ernor J. Strom Thurmond of South 
Carolina, a state which is usually 
bracketed with Mississippi and Ar- 
kansas as most in need of federal 
aid for education. Governor Thurmond 
told the South Carolina Education As- 
sociation on March 31 that a majority 
of Congress might attach a rider to 
future appropriation bills to deny fed- 
eral funds to segregated school sys- 
tems. There are opponents of segrega- 
tion, of course, who hope federal aid 
legislation will do exactly what Gov- 
ernor Thurmond fears and opposes. 

Apparently the only certain answer 
to this dilemma is to point out that 
Congress has repeatedly acted on the 
principle that the civil rights issue 
is not one properly to be determined 
by legislative riders. This principle 
has the approval of a majority of the 
advocates of full racial equality with- 
out separate facilities. The issue is 
being resolved in the courts, in state 
legislatures, and in the Congress itself. 
It is an issue that is being faced 
squarely and is being decided on its 
own merits rather than collaterally, and 
undoubtedly this process will continue. 


PROBLEM OF AUXILIARY SERVICES 


Auxiliary services for nonpublic 
school pupils is the second great issue 
to be clarified. Decisions of the Su- 
preme Court have made constitutional 
hitch-hikers of such auxiliary services 
as transportation of pupils to school. 
The federal Constitution forbids use 
of tax funds for sectarian schools as 
institutions. So do most state consti- 
tutions. Yet the Supreme Court held 
by a 5 to 4 vote in the New Jersey 
bus case that tax funds may be used 
to pay carfare on public carriers for 
parochial school pupils and that such 
payments do not violate the federal 
Constitution because the benefit is 
only to the individual pupil and to the 
general public and not to the parochial 
school as an institution. 
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The Thomas-Taft bill would have 
opened wide this constitutional side 
door, with detriment to the principal 
purposes of the legislation. Where 
auxiliary services to nonpublic school 
pupils at public expense are consti- 
tutional, drives would have begun on 
legislatures to increase the scope and 
cost of such services. Elsewhere, 
amendments would have been pro- 
posed to state constitutions to permit 
what the New Jersey case holds the 
federal Constitution already permits. 
Both $300,000,090 of federal 


funds and most of the 


the 


each year 


$1,600,000,000 of state funds now dis- 
tributed annually to local elementary 
and secondary schools for current ex- 
penses could have become subject to 
such uses. The Thomas-Taft _ bill 
would have paraded federal funds as 
a powerful incentive to amend state 
constitutions and laws to implement 
the doctrine of the New Jersey case. 

It is not important, in view of this 
financial incentive, that states already 
have power to amend their constitu- 
tions. Neither is it important to con- 
tend that the Thomas-Taft bill became 
significantly more a “states rights” 
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proposal when it left the problem of 
auxiliary services to the states even 
as it forbade use of federal funds for 
interest, debt service and capital out- 
lay. The crucial point is that a great 
decision of policy, avoided federally, 
would have been forced upon the 
states as a legislative and constitutional 
rider to general legislation and in a 
manner that would have brought fed- 
erally generated pressures on states 
to conform to the dubious doctrine of 
the New Jersey bus case. No policy 
of such importance should thus be 
decided collaterally. The issue should 
be met on its merits, unconfused by 
the question of federal aid to public 
elementary and _ public secondary 
schools, just as the issue of racial seg- 
regation is being settled separately. 


DESIRABLE POLICIES FOR FUTURE 

The basic principle seems clear. 
Public financing of education should 
be separated from welfare payments 
to individuals at all levels of govern- 
ment, because they operate under dif- 
ferent rules of constitutional law. 

In the federal government, then, let 
Congress decide on its merits the issue 
whether the federal government shall 
aid publicly controlled and tax sup- 
ported schools as institutions basic to 
our form of government. Let Congress 
also observe the rule of the New Jersey 
case and decide, as it may clearly do 
under the “welfare” clause of the Con- 
stitution, whether it desires to imple- 
ment that decision of the Supreme 
Court by supplying transportation, 
health and other services to all chil- 
dren as individuals. Finally, let the 
rule of the McCollum case against 
intermixing administration and financ- 
ing of organized churches and public 
schools also be observed by the Con- 
gress in both letter and spirit as long 
as it is the law of the land. 

The critical issues involving federal 
control and separation of church and 
state must be faced and resolved. The 
needs of vastly greater numbers of 
school children are pressing. Local 
property taxation is becoming less ade- 
quate to support education. States con- 
tinue to vary widely in capacity to pay 
for good schools. The skimming off 
of tax resources by the federal gov- 
ernment goes on. Meanwhile, Con- 
gress is passing well justified and im- 
portant federal aids to education of 
comparatively minor scope, but they 
are not the long-range answer to the 
need for federal financial assistance 
to our system of public education. 
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Classroom and school lighting, like all other light- 
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NEWS IN REVIEW 


Top Officials in Office of Education Given Raises . . 


. Filmstrip Shows “Schools 


of Tomorrow” ... Bill Would Aid Districts Affected by Federal Activities .. . 


Citizen Board to Review Television ... Architect Reports on 


Pan-American Congress 





Top Federal Educators 
Given Salary Increases 


WASHINGTON, D.C. — Salaries of 
high-ranking officials in federal depart- 
ments have been increased under a re- 
classification schedule authorized by 
Congress. 

The U.S. commissioner of education's 
salary was raised from $11,000 to 
$14,000 a year, beginning April 30. 
Salaries of the deputy commissioner of 
education (Rall I. Grigsby ), of the chief 
of the children’s bureau (Katherine F. 
Lenroot), and of the V.A. director of 
education (Harold V. Stirling) have 
been raised from $10,250 to $12,000. 

In a later action, however, the House 
appropriations committee refused to in- 
crease the Office of Education 1951 
budget for general salaries and expenses 
from $1,900,000 to $2,168,000. The 
additional $268,000 was requested to 
add a number of persons for programs 
that had not yet been authorized by 
Congress — federal scholarships, school 
construction, and administration of aid 
for war-impact areas. 

The appropriations committee also 
added: “The amount of the appropria- 
tion allocated for over-all administra- 
tion—about $400,000 embracing 70 
employes—is excessive and could stand 
some reduction without adversely af- 
fecting the work of the office.” 


Filmstrip Shows 100 
“Schools of Tomorrow” 
WASHINGTON, D.C. — A _ photo- 
graphic record of the school building 
architectural exhibit displayed at the 
1950 A.AS.A. Convention at Atlantic 
City is available in filmstrip form. 
The filmstrip shows 100 school build- 
ings which had been selected as “schools 
for tomorrow” for the Atlantic City 
meeting. 
Dr. Shirley Cooper of the A.A.S.A. 
says that the filmstrip should be a “valu- 
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able aid to community groups planning 
new school building construction.” It 
should also be useful, he indicates, to 
workshops on schoolhouse planning and 
students in colleges of education. 

The filmstrip, running about 30 min- 
utes, is available for $5 from _ the 
A.ASS.A., 1201 16th Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D.C. 


Television Program Planned 
to Further Work of Schools 


New York. — A _ half-hour tele- 
vision program heralded as the first 
effort on a nationwide scale to adapt 
television to furthering the regular work 
of schools was produced by the National 
Broadcasting Company April 23. 


The program, called “Watch the 
World,” has been endorsed by a large 
number of educators and civic groups, 
according to the New York Herald 
Tribune. 

The first program in the weekly series 
consisted of eight episodes recorded on 
films or in studio interviews. The tele- 
cast showed several urban scenes; a 
Chilean copper mine; an interview with 
an artist, John Sloan; the circus training 
grounds at Sarasota, Fla.; a mud and 
straw pharaoh’s palace south of Cairo; 
a scientist at the Pasteur Institute in 
France extracting a tiny growth from 
a red corpuscle in a frog's bloodstream; 
sailboats on open water, and a family 
caulking and varnishing a hull. 





WASHINGTON 


WASHINGTON, D.C.— Rep. Taber 
(R.-N.Y.) was angry when he learned 
that the U.S. Office of Education in- 
serted a photograph of President Tru- 
man in the December 1949 issue of 
School Life magazine. To prevent re- 
currence of such “political propagan- 
da,” Mr. Taber asked the House to 
cut $18,000 from the Office of Edu- 
cation’s 1951 budget and to eliminate 
“this particular magazine.” The House 
rejected the amendment. 

It costs every American man, woman 
and child 5 cents a year to support 
the Library of Congress, its officials 
announced on the 150th anniversary 
of the library’s birth. . . . The House 
Judiciary Committee approved legisla- 
tion giving the states title to the oil- 
rich tidelands. The bill provides that 
the states shall receive about one-third 
of revenues from oil and gas obtained 
from submerged coastal lands 3 miles 
out (Texas, 1014 miles). The US. 
Government would receive the remain- 
der of the revenue. 


AT A GLANCE 


The U.S. Public Health Service has 
released a new film on mental health 
education, entitled “Preface to a Life.” 
The film may be obtained free from 
local and state mental health authori- 
ties. . . . There were 700,000 more 
children enrolled in elementary grades 
and in the first two years of high 
school in October 1949 than in Octo- 
ber 1948, says the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus after a preliminary school count. 

Citizen committees in each of the 
states and territories are surveying 
needs of children and deciding what 
more should be done to provide better 
opportunities for them. The groups 
will report at the Mid-Century White 
House Conference on Children and 
Youth December 3. . . . Many school 
groups throughout the country are 
stopping their visits to Washington 
because Negro students are segregated 
in hotels and eating places here. Sen- 
ator William Benton (D.-Conn.) said 
recently that he will do all he can “to 
remove this blot from the capital.” 
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BURROUGHS ACCOUNTING MACHINE 


a, 


WILL DO 


This useful and versatile Burroughs accounting 
machine can be kept busy every day, doing the 
work of two, even three, separate machines. 


This Burroughs by-passes old-fashioned account- 
ing methods to furnish all administrators with 
accurate current reports of activities under their 
control. 

Payroll accounting is reduced to two operations: 
1) time and earnings are computed; 2) complete 
checks and a// payroll records are prepared to- 
gether ... four records at one writing! 


4 
WHEREVER THERE'S BUSINESS THERE’S Bu rroug fey 
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BUDGETARY AND PAYROLL ACCOUNTING 


This Burroughs is a complete accounting machine 
... it can do almost any job in your office. And 
it is a machine on which any operator—even an 
inexperienced one—can keep books faster, more 
simply, more economically. 


Call your local Burroughs office, or write to us, 
for the booklet Streamlined Accounting, which 
gives the full story of the Burroughs governmental 
accounting machine’s versatility and usefulness 
to you. Burroughs Adding Machine Company, 
Detroit 32, Michigan. 
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NEWS... 


Attempts Again to Investigate 
“Subversive Activities in Schools” 


WASHINGTON, D.C. — Another at- 
tempt to investigate “subversive activ- 
ities in schools and colleges” has been 
launched by the Sons of the American 
Revolution. 

Following its unsuccessful effort to 
induce the House un-American activities 
committee to start such an investiga- 
tion last year, the S.A.R. asked the Sen- 
ate committee on the judiciary to under- 
take it. But Chairman McCarran has 










referred the request to the Senate com- 
mittee on labor and public welfare. 
Chairman Thomas of Utah agreed “at 
least to introduce the resolution.” 
The resolution, if passed, would 
authorize the Senate committee “to make 
a full and complete investigation of all 
subversive propaganda in the public 
schools, colleges and universities.” 
The committee also would be 
structed to investigate “whether there is 
a present lack of suitable textbooks, out- 
lines or other teaching materials show- 


in- 





Webster’s New International 
Dictionary, Second Edition, 
published by G. & C. Merriam 

Company, Springfield, Mass., 
and bound in ‘‘Fabrikoid” 
by Houghton Mifflin Co. 
Boston, Mass. 





Lasting binding means 
longer life for your dictionary 


You can be sure your reference dic- 
tionary will stand up under constant 
handling when you specify Du Pont 
**PX°* Clothor*‘Fabrikoid’™* binding. 


These bindings are made to take hard 
day-after-day wear. They resist dirt, 
grease and water. You can wipe them 
clean with a damp cloth. 


Ask your supplier to show you samples 
of these famous Du Pont materials— 
see how all your books can be bound 


*"“FABRIKOID” AND "PX” CLOTH are Du Pont’s registered trade marks for its pyroxylin-impregnated book cloth and 
pyroxylin-coated bookbinding material, respectively. 
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for longer life. E. I.du Pont de Nemours 
& Co. (Inc.), Fabrics Division, Empire 
State Bldg., New York 1, N. Y. 


DU PONT 
FABRIKOID* and PX* CLOTH 


REG. U5. PaT. OFF 
BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
... THROUGH CHEMISTRY 





ing the economic, financial, political and 
constitutional effects of Fabian socialism 
and the Socialist state, and if so, the rea- 
sons therefor.” 

Mr. Thomas has refused to indicate 
what the fate of this resolution will be. 
Privately, it is said that the Senate com- 
mittee will permit it to die during this 
session of Congress. 


Critical Shortage of Teachers 
Thing of Past, Study Says 


WASHINGTON, D.C. — “The critical 
shortage of teachers . . . is rapidly be- 
coming a thing of the past. Figures 
now available show a sharp reversal of 
existing conditions during and immedi- 
ately after the close of World War II. 
What was formerly a general shortage 
in all areas has now become a highly 
selective shortage with evidence at hand 
that an oversupply is present or impend- 
ing in Certain teaching areas.” 

This is the conclusion of the 1950 
National Teachers Supply and Demand 
Study, prepared under the direction of 
Ray C. Maul for the Commission on 
Teachers Education and Professional 
Standards. 

Most serious shortage is in the supply 
of “really well prepared” elementary 
school teachers. Teacher-education col- 
leges throughout the nation will produce 
only 22,460 new four-year trained ele- 
mentary school candidates in time for 
employment next September. This sup- 
ply would be entirely consumed by the 
increase in enrollment in the first grade, 
| Dr. Maul contends. “In other words, 
the entire production of adequately pre- 
pared elementary school teachers by all 
colleges in America does not begin to 
meet the demand for replacement of 
retiring teachers or the replacement of 
inadequately prepared teachers.” 

High school teachers remain in over- 
supply, as in previous years. Greatest 
surplus will exist in candidates for so- 
cial science, men’s physical education, 
English and business education teaching 
jobs. Home economics teachers, how- 
ever, will probably still have their choice 
of a wide range of jobs. 


Oglesby Selects Coach 
As New Superintendent 


OGLEsBY, ILL. — Dominic Mattiazza, 
athletic coach at the Washington School 
here, will succeed Wayne C. Butler as 

| superintendent, beginning July 1. This 
_ is the cement manufacturing town where 
an N.E.A. committee is now investigat- 
ing the alleged intimidation of the 


| 
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CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, General Motors Corporation 


DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 





SCHOOL BUS CHASSIS 


199-INCH WHEELBASE SCHOOL BUS CHASSIS 


Gross vehicle weight, 13,500 or 15,000 pounds 
depending on tire equipment. Capacities, 42 to 
54 pupils. Chevrolet Load-Master valve-in-head 
engine, 105 h.p., 193 foot-pounds torque (pulling 
power) at speeds governed under 35 m.p.h. 


161-INCH WHEELBASE SCHOOL BUS CHASSIS 


Gross vehicle weight, 10,500 or 12,000 pounds. 
Capacities, 30 to 36 pupils. Chevrolet Thrift- 
Master valve-in-head engine, 92 h.p., 176 foot- 
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pounds torque (pulling power) under 35 m.p.h. 
governed speed. 


137-INCH JUNIOR SCHOOL BUS CHASSIS 


Gross vehicle weight, 7600 pounds. Chevrolet 
Thrift-Master valve-in-head engine, 92 h.p., 176 
foot-pounds torque (pulling power) under 35 
m.p.h. Capacity, 16 pupils. 





Top favorites across the nation! 


Yes, from coast to coast school authorities choose 
Chevrolet school bus chassis above all the rest. 
These men know that Chevrolets have long enjoyed 
a reputation for superior performance, for superb 
roadability, outstanding economy and ease of 
handling. These advantages are combined in 1950 
with new increased power and greater torque than 
ever ... features that add even more value to the 
Chevrolet trade-mark . . . make it a buy-word for 
dependable service—first choice across the nation. 
For full details consult your Chevrolet dealer. 
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NEWS... 


school board last September. Following 
the incident, four members of the board 
resigned. Two members of the present 
seven-man board opposed the new ap- 
pointment, 

‘Prior to his two years in Oglesby, 
Mr. Mattiazza had taught two years 
in the Piqua Catholic High School, 
Piqua, Ohio. He is a native of Oglesby, 
having attended the school where he is 
now coach. The superintendent-elect 
has his A.B. degree from the University 
of Illinois and is doing graduate work 
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furniture in 
the modern | 
manner | 


SCIENTIFIC DURABLE DESIGNS ILLUS- 
TRATED IN A 16 PAGE BROCHURE 
CONTAINING COMPLETE SEATING 
DETAILS FOR— 


®@ AUDITORIUMS 


@ SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 
DEPARTMENTS 


@ MANUAL TRAINING CLASSES 
@ HOME ECONOMICS 

@ CAFETERIA 

® FIRST AID ROOMS 

® LIBRARIES 

@® LABORATORIES 

@ STUDY HALLS 


FOR THE ANSWER TO YOUR 
SCHOOL SEATING PROBLEMS WRITE 
TO ROYAL FOR THIS ATTRACTIVE 
FREE CATALOG OF DURABLE 
MODERN SCHOOL DESIGNS. 


ROYAL METAL MFG. CO. 
175 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


at Colorado State College of Education. 
He is a veteran of World War IL. 


Television Used as Aid 
in Teaching Deaf Youngsters 

NEW YorK.— Television is being 
used as an aid in the teaching of deaf 
youngsters at the Lexington School for 
the Deaf in New York City. 

Children watching television  pro- 
grams are unconsciously led to imitate 
the speech habits of the actors, Clarence 
D. O'Connor, superintendent of the 







i) 








school, explained. He added that most 
of the youngsters in the school can 
understand little, if any, of the dia- 
logue in television, but the hearing of 
any sound is valuable in improving 
their speech tone. 

However, he said that watching tele- 
vision actors could never replace indi- 
vidual instruction by teachers in lip- 
reading. 

“The emotional excitement attending 
the usual television program hinders the 
learning process, especially for younger 
children,” he explained. “The whole 
context of the medium is so remote 
from classroom instruction in lipreading 
and speech that pupils will rarely dis- 
cern the precise lip movements on the 
screen.” 


School Plant Planning 
Workshop at Cornell 

ITHACA, N.Y.—Cornell University 
will offer a workshop on school plant 
planning from July 3 to August 12 this 
summer. 

The workshop will be set up to meet 
the interests and needs of those who 
intend to specialize in school plant plan- 
ning and those who have specific build- 
ing projects on which they propose to 
spend the six weeks. 

The course will parallel the develop- 
ment of a school building program, 
beginning with the determination of 
needs and carrying through with the 
development of educational specifica- 
tions, preliminary plans, room layouts, 
and working drawings and_ specifica- 
tions. 

Included in the course will be ad- 
ministrative procedures involving such 
matters as the selection of the architect, 
relations of the architect with the board 
of education, advertising for bids, and 
awarding contracts. 


New Jersey Organizes School 
Food Service Association 


TRENTON, N.J.—President of the 
newly organized New Jersey branch of 
the School Food Service Association is 
Mary M. Griffin, assistant supervisor of 
home economics in charge of cafeterias, 
Newark, N.J. 

Other officers are: president elect, 
Mrs. Flora Cummings, supervisor of 
school lunch, Irvington, N.J.; secretary, 
Nell Wood, home economics teacher 
in charge of the lunchroom, Friends 
School, Moorestown, N.J., and treasurer, 
Kathleen Wilson, supervisor of school 
lunchrooms, Trenton, N.J. 
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If your kitchen efficiency is badgered 
by inadequate dishwashing equip- 
ment, ask your dealer about Colt 
Autosan, the one best buy in dish- 
washing equipment. 

He can tell you what Colt Autosan 
Dishwashers’ built-in durability 
means to you in dollars and cents 
savings and how Autosan users 
have learned to depend on years 
and years of trouble-free opera- 
tion. At the same time, he can tell 
you about the new Colt Autosan 
Mixing Machines . . . a size to fit 


every kitchen. Or, if you prefer, 


write for complete line information. 
Colt's Manufacturing Co., Hartford 
15, Connecticut. 








for quick relief 





from 





-)” dishwashing 
Mm» headaches 














COLT AUTOSAN 
RACK CONVEYOR 
MODELS 


The controlled speed conveyors 
eliminate guesswork . . . assure 
proper time for adequate washing 
and sanitizing. 


Model RC-2 
2400 dishes per hour 


Model R-3 (illustrated) 
4800 dishes per hour 


Model R-4 
6000 dishes per hour 


Model R-8 
9000 dishes per hour 











“AUTOSAN 








DISHWASHING, SANITIZING, 
DRYING and MIXING MACHINES 
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NEWS... 


P.T.A. and Boy Scouts 


(Continued From Page 10.) 
terested in knowing that nationally the 
P.T.A. operates more boy scout units 
than does any other organization in the 
country. I have just received the final 
figures, a total of 8453 units, for the 


| end of 1949. This was a net increase 


of 764 units compared with the usual 
annual increase of 500 to 600 units. 
Mrs. Hayes in a letter some time ago 
said that the P.T.A. is extremely proud 
of the part local P.T.A.’s play in the 


| operation of cub scout packs and boy 
scout troops.—HArRY K. EBy, national 
| director, school relationships, Boy Scouts 


of America. 


Dr. Strayer Completes 
Fiftieth Educational Survey 
NEw York. — George D. Strayer, 


| who retired from Columbia University’s 
| Teachers College eight years ago as pro- 





fessor emeritus of education, recently 
completed his fiftieth major educational 
survey, a six-month study of the univer- 
sity system of Georgia. 

The 73 year old educator said in an 
interview published recently in the New 
York Times that he has not had more 
than a four-week vacation since he 
“retired” and he now is working harder 
than ever. 

The most important change in edu- 
cation since 1914, the year he made 
his first major survey, a study of the 
schools at Butte, Mont., is the increase 
in schooling given to children generally, 
Dr. Strayer said. Thirty-five years ago 
more than half of all children left school 
before they completed the elementary 
grades, he pointed out; now approxi- 
mately three of every four boys and girls 
of high school age are attending high 
schools. 

The educator scoffed at persons who 
argue that children received better edu- 


| cations in the “old days” than they do 


under “modern” methods. 

“People who criticize modern educa- 
tion,” he said, “just don’t know what 
children are doing in the schools today. 
They don’t appreciate the learning and 
the experience that boys and girls are 
getting. © 

“In the fundamentals children today 
are doing much better than their moth- 
ers and fathers or grandparents did. 
They are reading more, and they read 
better; they spell better, and they are as 
competent in the fundamentals of arith- 


| metic as is any other generation, and 


they write better and more interestingly 
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“We are delighted with our 
Revere TAPE RECORDER” 


Economical in price 
Thrifty, Foolproof Operation 
Invaluable Teaching Aid 


Many leading educators praise 
Revere as the ideal recorder for class- 
room use. So simple, even a youngster 
can prepare it for operation in a 
matter of seconds. And it saves ex- 
penses by giving a full hour’s record- 
ing on one reel of re-usable tape. 
Teachers like it for the excellence of 
its high fidelity sound reproduction, 
and pupils respond to it with gratify- 
ing results. Moreover, Revere’s price is 
well below those of other recorders of 
comparable quality. See your Revere 
dealer, or write and we will arrange 
a free demonstration. 


REVERE CAMERA COMPANY «+ CHICAGO 16 








Old recordings automat- 
ically erased as new ones 
are made. No danger 
of double exposures! 


Revere 
DG lagrelic Gye 


Fast forward and rewind <— 
speeds save valuable 


aopaae rs 
sired peotion on the reel RECORDER 


$]15950 











Magnetic tape can be 
cut, spliced, edited with 
scissors and Scotch Tape! 
No tape is ever wasted. 





Show 16mm educational films at their best with 


Revere SOUND MOVIE PROJECTOR 


Gives you bright, clear screen images and finest ‘““Theatre- 

“<<>.,, Tone’’ sound. Shows silent movies, too. Even youngsters 

; Q ~ can set it up and operate it easily. Slip-over carrying case 

39) holds accessories, doubles as speaker to make $ 50 
single unit weighing only 33 lbs. Many 299 


outstanding features. Priced amazingly low. Cuiatihe 
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than their parents did. The picture in 
education today isn’t black—it’s bright.” 
Dr. Strayer believes that federal aid 
is essential if the education facilities of 
“the less favored states” are to be 
brought up to the level of the wealthier 
states. There is “no need or reason to be 
anxious about federal control coming 
with federal aid,” Dr. Strayer said. He 
added that he used to hear “the same 
irgument about state control.” 
The college movement 
potentially the most important educa- 


junior is 
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tion development for the next 10 years, 
the educator believes. 

“As a rule,” he said, “high school 
graduates aren't mature enough to go 
directly into the business and industrial 
world. They need the two years of 
junior college to get ready to do a good 
job in their chosen field.” 


Bill Would Aid Schools 

Affected by Federal Activities 
WASHINGTON, D.C. — Congress is 

moving toward a permanent, orderly 
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as much a part of the wood 


as if it grew up with 
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DEEP INTO WOOD 
SEALS OUT DIRT 
AND MOISTURE 





PENETRATING SEAL-O-SAN fills the pores in untreated 


wood with a life-giving seal that strengthens and renews the life of the 


wood fibres. It goes into the thousands of microscopic cells and actually 


becomes part of the wood. Its penetration gives the floor greater “sur- 


face depth”, so that it uniformly resists wear. Cracks are sealed, too. 


Penetrating Seal-O-San is adding years of service to heavily-travelled 


wood floors in thousands of the nation’s schools and public institutions. 


Write for all the money-saving facts on easy-to-use Penetrating Seal-O-San. 


HUNTINGTON LABORATORIES, INC. 


Huntington, Indiana 





Toronto HUNTINGTON 
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policy for reimbursing local school sys- 
tems affected by activities of the fed- 
eral government. 

Such a policy is contained in the bill 
written by Rep. Bailey (D.-W.Va.). 
Prospects are good that the House labor 
and education committee will clear the 
bill and send it on for affirmative votes 
in the House and Senate before Congress 
adjourns this summer. 


The Bailey measure, H.R. 7940, 
would provide federal aid to: 
1. School districts whose taxable 


property is reduced at least 10 per cent 
of its total value by federal acquisition. 
Such districts are to receive an amount 
equal to what they would have derived 
from the taxes on the property acquired 
by the federal government. 


2. Districts where schools have to 


| provide education for children residing 


on federal property and for children of 
parents employed on federal property. 
In such instances districts shall be en- 
titled to an amount equal to the number 
of “federal children” in average daily 
attendance multiplied by the local con- 
tribution rate per child. 

3. Districts where there is a “sudden 
and substantial” spurt in school enroll- 
ment as a result of any federal activity, 
either directly or through a contractor. 
“Sudden and substantial” is defined as 
an increase of 10 per cent or more over 
the average annual enrollment for a 
preceding three-year period. In such 
instances, the school district shall re- 
ceive an amount equal to the number 


| of children the U.S. commissioner of 


education decides to be the increase in 
enrollment multiplied by the current 
expenditure per child. Districts whose 
enrollment has increased 25 per cent or 
more since 1939 will receive aid for 
the next three years only. 

In all instances any money which the 
local school district receives from the 
state to help pay for maintenance and 
operations in federally affected areas 
must be subtracted from federal grants. 

Under the Bailey bill, payments made 
by a variety of agencies, such as the 
departments of the interior, defense and 


| agriculture, will be centralized through 
_ the Federal Security Agency. 





The House education committee also 
is considering another bilf} H.R. 8113, 
to pay for construction of school facil- 
ities in federally burdened areas. How- 
ever, many members of the committee 
have serious questions about “putting 
the federal government into the school- 
building business under any pretext.” 
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at Washington Grade School, Billings, Montana 


The Crane Norwich Lavatory—here installed in boys’ 
washroom—a popular fixture in schools the country 
over. Available in many sizes and styles, wall or ped- 
CHRISTENSEN PLUMBING & HEATING CO.., Billings, Montana estal mounted. Vitreous china—rounded lines for easy 


CUSHING & TERRELL, Billings, Montana 
ARCHITECT 


PLUMBING AND HEATING CONTRACTOR : : : 
cleaning ... Dial-ese controls for instant replacement. 


From the complete Crane line of quality school plumbing. 


For everything in school plumbing, see your Crane Branch, Crane Wholesaler or Local Plumbing Contractor 


CRANE CO., GENERAL OFFICES: 
836 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 5 
PLUMBING AND HEATING © 
VALVES © FITTINGS + PIPE 
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With Changeable 
Print-Style Types 


SAVE ON TYPE-SETTING COSTS 
Instantly changeable type faces, 
in all popular print-styles and 
sizes, will give your duplicating 
a professional appearance, At- 
tractive, legible reproductions, 
with both margins even, will make 
your present duplicator a print- 
ing-press in its own right. 





WILL COMPOSE TYPE 
ON ANY STENCIL, PLATE, 
OR HECTO-MASTER 





50% of your costs 
»«. and more. In ad- 


SAVE sino 


appearance you save a goodly 
sum of money on your duplication. 
Here is the simple arithmetic 
Vari-Typer print-type faces permit 
twice as much more copy on a single 
stencil than typewriting... and with 
increased legibility, too. This means 
you save half your stencil costs... 
half your ink and paper costs... half 
your running and collating time and 
half your postage costs. The savings 
alone pay for a Vari-Typer in a short 
time...and... think of the improved 
quality of your work. 
THE ABOVE TEXT WAS VARI-TYPED ON DSJ MODEL 
a 


RALPH C. COXHEAD CORP. e 
720 Frelinghuysen Avenue 
Newark 5, N. J. 


Please send me Vari-Typer Booklet # 61. 
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For that reason, outlook for the con- | 


struction bill is not so good as the out- 


bill. 


School Secretaries Can 
Contribute to Better Schools 


URBANA, ILL. — School secretaries 
who understand the goals of modern 
education and believe in them can make 
a definite contribution to the achieve- 
ment of better schools. 

This was the advice given by Wil 
lard B. Spalding, dean of the University 
of Illinois College of Education, to the 
Illinois Association of School Secretaries, 
which met at the university April 14 
and 15. More than 100 school secre- 
taries from throughout the state attended 
a conference designed to emphasize the 
professional nature of their jobs. 

Dean Spalding referred particularly 
to the public relations function of the 
school secretary—to act as liaison be- 
tween parent and principal, between 
student and school authority, and, on 
occasion, between teacher and principal. 

Decision making as a distinguishing 





scribed as an important function of the 


cipal of the University of Illinois High 
School, at the symposium on “Profes- 
sionalizing the Profession of the School 
Secretary.” The school secretary must 
be prepared to make decisions—and 
should do so, Mr. Allen asserted. 

| “A doctor, for instance, does not ask 
| the head man the answer. You do not 
want one man—the boss—doing all the 
deciding, and another—the secretary— 
doing all the carrying out,” he said, 


that their work does not consist “entirely 
of carrying out the directions of other 
people.” 

Mr. Allen also approved training pro- 
grams leading specifically to employ- 
ment as school secretaries. These, he 
| thought, should be given in the junior 
colleges, and he recommended that the 
secretaries, through their association, 
work to establish more such training 





look for the maintenance and operations 


aspect of professional work was de- | 


school secretary by C. M. Allen, prin- | 





urging the secretaries to take responsi- | 
bilities for decisions and to “see to it” | 


programs wherever possible. He indi- | 


| cated that when special training for 


school secretaries is generally available | 


| and the supply of “genuinely qualified 
school secretaries” increases accrediting 
| standards and certification for these 
positions will follow. 

“The heart of the problem of profes- 
sionalizing the school secretary's job,” 





| 
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“The boss bought one of those new 
HILD Floor Machines with all the special 
attachments. I can use it to scrub, wax, 
polish, buff, sand, steel-wool or grind any 
floor in the place. 

“What I really like about the machine 
is the time it saves. Now I can get around 
to do ALL the jobs that need doing. It’s 
easy because the machine moves so fast. 
And then, too, the brush attachment for 
scrubbing makes a big difference. They call 
it a Shower-feed Brush. It showers an even 
spray of soap solution onto the floor 
beneath the entire area of the brush. This 
provides a larger area of suds action... 
instantly. And this speeds up the scrub- 
bing job. 

“And the machine is so easy to operate 
that you don’t get half as tired. That’s 
because the HILD Machine is self-pro- 
pelled and action-balanced. 

“But it’s not only that the job is easier. 
It’s a real satisfaction to do a job well. And 
this machine does just that. Yessir! I’m 
sold on HILD. And I’m sold on my job 
now, too.” 


Write today for 
FREE circular. 


HILD FLOOR 
Machine Co. 


Dept. SC-6 
740 W. Washington Bivd. 
Chicago 6, lil. 
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No. Il Regulators Save Fuel— Prevent Over-heating! 


Quickly Pay Back Their Cost in economies of time, labor and fuel saved. 


Most Simple and Dependable type of regulator made for uses shown 
here. Special Features: Has over-heat protection; valve stem lubri- 
cator and oilite bearing on temperature adjustment. Often gives 10 
to 25 years’ service. 

Contact our nearest office for prices and help in selecting the 
right type and size for your requirements. There’s no obligation. 
CHICAGO 14, ILL., 2754 Greenview Ave.-—NEW YORK 17, N. Y., 
231 E. 46th St.—LOS ANGELES 5, CALIF., 1808 W. 8th St.— 
TORONTO, ONT., 195 Spadina Ave. 


THE POWERS REGULATOR CO. 


OFFICES IN OVER SO CITIES © SEE YOUR PHONE BOOK 
Over 55 Years of Water Temperature Control 
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he said, “is to improve the kind of serv- 
ice which school secretaries can give.” 

Discussing more general secretarial 
functions, Howard C. Johnson, person- 
mel officer for nonacademic workers at 
the University of Illinois, said in the 
symposium, “A good secretary is actual- 
ly an expediter for the boss—almost a 
sub-partner in the business.” 

In answering questionnaires which 
recently were sent out to them, secre- 
tarial employes and employers over the 
nation agreed that “qualifications of me- 


chanical excellence are not the most 
important factor in success,’ Mr. John- 
son said. Far more important are basic 
good judgment and intelligence, per- 
sonality, capability, loyalty, leadership, 
knowledge of business, initiative and 
cooperation. These qualities, he pointed 
out, are the same essential qualifications 
for success in a business executive or a 
professional man. 

Illustrative of the professional nature 
of the school secretary's work is the 
information she needs about its legal 
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NEW SUNTAN COLOR MAKES CLASS ROOMS 
MORE ATTRACTIVE..FINISH RESISTS SCRATCHES 


In keeping with the desire for brighter, cheerier classrooms, No. 260 Steel Movable 
Desks are available in the gorgeous new SUNTAN finish. The desk tops, seats and 
backs are also given a CELSYN coating—a coating so hard and tough it resists 
scratching to a remarkable degree. Write for complete information on No. 260 Steel 


Movable Desks. 


PEABODY OFFERS FULL LINE 
OF QUALITY SCHOOL SEATING 


The PEABODY Line is a complete quality line of 
school seating, desks, chairs, tables, teachers’ and 
administrators’ desks and folding chairs. From this 
one manufacturer purchasers of school equipment 
can buy all necessary school furniture and be pro- 
tected by the PEABODY ironclad guarantee of 
superior quality, workmanship, material and correct- 


ness of design. 


We invite your inquiries. 
Write direct to — 





STEEL MOVABLE 
Suntan DESKS 


Equip your schools with Peabody 
No. 260 Steel Movable Desks and 
you equip them with the most effi- 
cient, most comfortable, and most 
attractive seating money can provide. 
Examine this quality seating. See 
how sturdy it is built. Notice the 
desk lids do not slam —look at the 
comfortable seat and notice how 
both seat and desk are independently 
adjustable. The adjustment feature 
is positive—cannot slip. Only per- 
sons responsible for seating can ad- 
just them. No bolts—no butterfly 
nuts for children to loosen. 






















No-Tip Steel 
Folding Chair 


BOX 3 


THE PEABODY SEATING CO., INC. sor wanciesres, wo 
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implications. A school secretary needs 
to be familiar not only with the legis- 
lation affecting employes and employers 
but also with the laws relating to schools 
and with the laws affecting pupils. These 
laws for the state of Illinois were sum- 
marized by M. S. Sumption, head of field 
services of the college of education bu- 
reau of research and service, in his ad- 
dress to the sec: taries. Professor Sump- 
tion referred also to a variety of “legal 
pitfalls,” such as laws governing con- 
tracts, defamation of character, and the 
responsibility of the school for the 
safety of the pupils. 

Professor P. Van Miller of the col- 
lege of education compared the budget- 
ing of school funds with class schedul- 
ing, the former indicating the useful dis- 
bursal of money and the latter showing 
effective use of time. School accounting, 
he told the secretaries, has a variety of 
functions, including reporting to the 
public, keeping a record of “faithful 
custody,” and providing a basis for plan- 
ning and for cost analysis. 

Also on the professional level, the 
school secretary needs to understand how 
to supervise the work of those who may 
be under her, how to delegate responsi- 
bility, and how to develop competence 
in others. Elements of supervision and 
suggestions as to how harmonious rela- 
tionships in the office may be achieved 
were discussed by Earl P. Strorg, direc- 
tor of the university's business manage- 
ment service. 

In his talk on the functions of the 
office supervisor, Mr. Strong cited six 
important guides to successful office 
management: (1) self-appraisal; (2) 
knowledge of the character and abilities 
of subordinates; (3) consideration; (4) 
delegation of responsibility; (5) keep- 
ing employes informed of plans, and 
(6) encouragement of workers.—Re- 
ported by Ellenor Tallmadge, University 
of Illinois. 


Conference on Financing 
of School Plant Programs 


BERKELEY, CALIF.—A_ cooperative 
conference on financing school plant 
programs—emergency and long-range 
provisions—will be sponsored here by 
the University of California at Berkeley 
and the California State Department of 
Education July 12 to 14. 

The general problem considered at 
the conference will be the developing 
of plans for state participation on a 
permanent basis in the financing of 
capital outlay costs. 
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FIERETONE * with 
tlame-resistom tinish 


J-M FIBRETONE meets requirements for 
slow burning tests as per Federal Specification 
SSA-II8a. It’s the low-cost acoustical ceiling with the built-in “noise traps”... 





THOUSANDS AND THOUSANDS of “noise traps” to help end 
harmful noise—that’s the secret of Johns-Manville Fibretone 
Ceilings for classrooms, corridors, and all noise centers. 


Each 12"-square unit of Fibretone contains hundreds of 
small cylindrical holes drilled in the sound-absorbing 
material. As sound waves strike the ceiling, they enter the 
holes where the sound energy is dissipated. 


In a classroom 23’ x 35’, for instance, you’d have 389,620 
of these ingenious nozse traps, constantly functioning to 
trap and dissipate irritating, unnecessary noise. 


Fibretone is attractively pre-decorated, can be painted and 
repainted, and is designed to meet the most modest budget. 
Available with flame-resistant finish if desired. 


Other J-M Acoustical Ceilings include Transite*, made of 
asbestos; and Sanacoustic*, perforated metal panels backed 
up with a fireproof sound-absorbing material. For a prompt 
estimate, or free book on ‘‘Sound Control,” write 
Johns-Manville, Box 290, New York 16, N. Y. 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


JOHNS-MANVILLE s 


J-M Acoustical Materials include Sanacoustic*, 
pRopucTS) Asbestos Transite*, and drilled Fibretone* 











| | Fibretone Acoustical Panels are 
easily, quickly installed over 
new Or existing construction. 
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WLY R-W DeLuxe FoldeR-Way Partitions 

Completely Eliminate Manual Effort! 
Here you see how effectively you 
can segregate recreational activities 
with a 3-in-1 gymnasium—made 
possible by R-W FoldeR-Way Auto- 


matic Electric Partitions. But did 
you know that... 


e ONLY R-W FoldeR-Way com- 
pletely eliminates manual effort. 


e@ ONLY R-W FoldeR-Way has 
completely automatic floor seals R-W OFFERS COMPLETE LINE OF SINGLE 


which cut off sound transmission; AND MULTIPLE ACTION CLASSROOM 


keep partition firmly inplacewith- warpropes...ALL NEW FOR 1950 
out floor track; automatically 


compensate for high or low spots 








Richards-Wilcox Classroom Wardrobes, 
completely re-engineered, now use only 


in floor. 
modern, lighter, rustproof metals. Stronger 
Exclusively specified by leading easier to install— custom-built to fit prem- 
School Architects, and demanded _ ises stock sizes available at lower cost. 
by progressive Boards of Education, * * . 


R-W FoldeR-Way Partitions quick- 
ly solve the most difficult problems 
of space and economy. 


For complete information, contact our nearby 
branch office today. 
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Graduate Programs Criticized 
at Education Conference 


MOUNT PLEASANT, MICH. — Grad- 
| uate programs at present usually are 
nothing more than a continuation of 
four years of college work, making little 
contribution to teacher improvement, 
agreed two speakers at the conference 
on the improvement of teacher educa- 
tion sponsored by the Central Michigan 
College of Education April 14 and 15. 

The two men are Ernest O. Melby, 
dean, New York University School of 
Education, and C. V. Millard, director 
of the division of education, Michigan 

State College, East Lansing. They also 

agreed that practical experience should 

| be provided in graduate education and 
| that the graduate programs must to a 
certain extent cut across present edu- 
cational lines. 

Dean Melby said that all teachers or 
prospective teachers should be indoc- 
trinated in freedom, with a belief in all 


| people and in the truth. They also should 


be given a knowledge of the structure 
of a community, he added. 

Arthur Dondineau, superintendent at 
Detroit, pointed out that many teachers 
fail to recognize that teaching is a co- 
operative enterprise with other teachers 
and with the community and its gen- 
eral development. 

Gordon Hullfish of Ohio State Uni- 
versity and Ernest Britton, superintend- 
ent at Midland, Mich., agreed that some 
teachers fail because they are required 
to select their profession too early. How- 
ever, Dr. Hullfish added that actual 
teacher education should begin during 
the student's first year in college and 
the sense of responsibility required for 
the teaching profession should be firmly 
implanted in prospective teachers. 

The Ohio educator believes that 
demonstration schools should be more 
concerned with experimentation in 
teacher training. Dr. Millard said that 
teacher training has tended to become 
“ivory towered” and that the training 
is not consistent with actual opportu- 
nities. He does not think the training 
of teachers can be accomplished during 
the regular four-year course. 

A. L. Crabb of George Peabody Col- 





lege pointed out that the placement 
officers of the various colleges and uni- 
versities should have responsibilities for 
placing teachers not only where jobs 


are available but also where the in- 


dividual teachers would fit in the best. 
Trends noted at the conference are 


'that more men are entering the ele- 
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why |/77 is specitied 
by more schools than 
all other brands combined: 


Longest wear in the history of Athletic Equipment 


Outwears up to 6 items made by any other process in any particular 
price field. Built for play on any surface—indoors or outdoors. 











Lowest upkeep costs 


Voit’s service policy and guarantee cover each piece of equipment. 
Tremendous strength of Voit equipment eliminates costly damage 
and repairs. 





Precision performance 
Voit plays right, Voit feels right, Voit stays right. 


Voit never varies from highest game standards until finally worn 
out. 





Absolutely waterproof equipment 
Unaffected by rain or mud, or by oil and moisture from the hands. 


Soak it, scrub it—no effect at all. 


Official standards 


Each piece of game equipment so designated meets fully all official 
performance standards. 
Each piece of equipment maintains those standards for unbeliev- 
ably long playing life. 





Three great lines to choose from 


CUSTOM BUILT: Everything its name implies—absolute perfection 
of performance—designed for top-flight competitive play. 


ENDURO-SCHOOL TYPE: Specified by more institutions than all com- 
petitive brands combined. For rugged practice and outdoor 
school play. 





REGULATION: Built for demanding backyard—playground—all sur- 
face play —the finest built athletic equipment in the low price field. 


Write now for FREE catalogue! 


“EXPERIENCE THROUGH THE YEARS HAS PROVED ALL THESE CLAIMS TO BE TRUE." 


a €<€¢¢€€€¢€€<4G_ <<< 


VOIT RUBBER CORPORATION 
1600 East 25th Street, Los Angeles 11, Calif. 
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mentary field and that extern training 
is being practiced more and more by 
colleges of education. 


Citizen Board to Review 
Television Shows 


CHICAGO.—A citizen board to re- 
view television shows and to make rec- 
ommendations for family viewing has 
been formed in Chicago. The nine mem- 
bers of the board, clergymen, educators, 


clubwomen and businessmen, will make 


list of approved and disapproved tele- 
vision shows. 

“The primary purpose will be to 
view current shows, to rate them, and 
to make recommendations to families 
owning sets,” said Robert A. Kubicek, 
editor of TV Forecast magazine, which 
is sponsoring the committee’s work. 

“It is not a board of censorship. The 
findings will be issued to newspapers, 
magazines and organizations wishing 
copies. It is hoped the findings will be 


a public report once a month giving a used by parents as a guide to selection 





Edward Everett Elementary School. Giffels & Vallet, Inc., 
L. Rosetti, Associated Engineers and Architects; C. H. Reis- 
dorf, Inc., General Contractors; W. Wilbur White, Plumbing 
Contractor, and W. T. Andrew Company, Kohler Distributor. 


Washroom showing Kohler Greenwich Vitreous China Lava- 
tories with self-closing faucets. 


KOHLER FIXTURES for SCHOOLS 


Efficient — durable — safe 


The Edward Everett Elementary School, 
Detroit, Michigan, embodies the latest de- 
velopments in structural design, lighting 
and equipment. As in many recently 
completed educational buildings, Kohler 
plumbing fixtures and fittings were used 
throughout. 

Kohler lavatories, drinking fountains and 
other fixtures are a sound investment in 
lasting beauty and low-cost maintenance. 
They have earned the approval of adminis- 
trators, architects and engineers for long, 
efficient school service. 

Send for our latest catalog, showing a 
complete line of Kohler fixtures and fittings 
especially designed for schools and other 
institutions. Kohler Co., Dept. 5-R, Kohler, 
Wisconsin. Established 1873. 





Corridor showing Kohler Daybrook 
Drinking Fountains. 


KOHLER or KOHLER 


PLUMBING FIXTURES - HEATING EQUIPMENT - ELECTRIC PLANTS - AIR-COOLED ENGINES 
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of shows to be seen by members of 
their family.” 

Among the members of the board 
are George Jennings, director of radio 
and television for the Chicago public 
schools, and Mrs. Clifton Utley, a mem- 
ber of the Chicago Board of Education. 


Modern School Architecture 
at Pan-American Congress 


CHICAGO. — Modern functional de- 
sign of school architecture is universal 
in the Western Hemisphere. This was 
one of the observations of C. Herrick 
Hammond, supervising state architect 
for Illinois, upon his return from the 
Pan-American Congress of Architects 
in Havana, April 10 to 16. 

Mr. Hammond was one of the 16 
architects comprising the official United 
States delegation to the congress. 

The great boom in building is not 
limited to this country, reported Mr. 
Hammond. Basing his observation on 
the extensive exhibits at the congress, 
he notes that there is a great amount 
of building in Mexico, Cuba and in 
many countries of South America. Also, 
he said, the expansion of our own trade 
is noticeable; more of our building ma- 
terial is being marketed or made avail- 
able to other countries. 

Eighteen of the 21 countries of the 
Western Hemisphere sent official dele- 
gates to the congress. Although there 
were convention speeches, to which the 
American guests listened through head- 
phones as the Spanish was interpreted 
into English, the chief attraction seems 
to have been the exhibits. The main 
display was in a huge palace, which 
could be reached only by climbing many 
stairs. 

The Mexican government had a sepa- 
rate exhibit in another palace, in addi- 
tion to its representation in the main 
exhibit. This special emphasis from 
Mexico may have been somewhat an 
added invitation for the next congress, 
which is scheduled to meet in that coun- 
try in 1952. 

Mr. Hammond was much impressed, 
too, with the great number of models 
of building projects. He said one model 
represented an area of actual building 
half a mile long; it was accurate and 
complete in minute details. 

Although schools did not dominate 
the exhibit, there were representative 
plans from all parts of our hemisphere. 


| Most of the new schools were of the 
single story, outside corridor type. A 


| few multistory buildings were shown 
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DO’S AND DON'TS FOR BETTER CLASSROOM DAYLIGHTING |\[] | oF A SERIES 



























































1. Total window (and glass) area inadequate. 
2. Heads of windows too low. 
3. Piers between windows cast shadows. 


4. Bulky window frames and muntins reduce glass areas. 


ow 70 Ening tn More Daylter 


Combine standardized Fenestra* Intermediate 
Steel Windows to form long, low-cost window 
walls. Run your windows ceiling-high, the full 
length of your room. Then you have no high bright- 
ness contrasts at corners ... no shadow-casting 
piers. 

Your sweep of windows will be uninterrupted. 
Slender muntins and mullions make possible 
greater glass areas. You'll have much more day- 
light and feeling of freedom with graceful, open- 
faced Fenestra Steel Windows. 

You get other advantages, too. Such as these: 
You can select ventilator arrangements to fit your 
needs ... to give you controlled ventilation what- 
ever the weather. Open-in vents deflect air up- 
ward, shed the rain outside. Open-out vents form 


canopies over the openings. 

Fenestra Windows are made by skilled crafts- 
men in the plants of America’s oldest and largest 
steel window manufacturer. Quality hardware is 
used throughout. 

They cost less in three important ways: Lower 
first cost—due to the controlled efficiency of pro- 
ducing standardized types and sizes in great 
volume. Lower installation cost—modular sizes 
to fit right in with other wall materials. Lower 
maintenance cost—precise fabrication of high- 
quality materials. 

So for better classroom daylighting—better 
all-around fenestration—select the best steel 
windows you can buy... Fenestra Intermediate 
Steel Windows. 


Free Authoritative Book on Classroom Daylighting 


Proved methods of getting better classroom daylighting, based on two years of 
research by Professor R. L. Biesele, Jr., Chairman of the Daylighting Committee 
of the Illuminating Engineering Society. A well-illustrated, simply- written, 
16-page guide to help you get the most for your money when you build your 


new school. Send for it today. 


CNCSTIA 


WINDOWS ¢ DOORS» PANELS 
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DETROIT STEEL PRODUCTS CO. 
Dept NS-6, 
2257 E. Grand Blvd., 
Detroit 11, Michigan 

Please send immediately your free new booklet on 
Better Classroom Daylighting. 
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Reduce Maintenance Costs 





























No. 9900 


CHURCH MOLTEX Seat; in black or 
white, to fit all bowls. At better plumb- 
ing stores everywhere. 


CHURCH MOLTEX® seats take the hard knocks of 


student use and abuse because they are practically 
indestructible. 

They assure toilet cleanliness, low maintenance. 
Never wear out, never need replacing. The first cost 


is the last cost. 


C. F. CHURCH MFG. CO. 
HOLYOKE + MASSACHUSETTS 


Division of 


Amenican Rapiator & Standard Sanitary 





THE BEST SEAT IN THE HOUSE 
CORPORATION 
AMERICAN STANDARD * AMERICAN BLOWER a CHURCH SEATS 


DETROIT LUBRICATOR @ KEWANEE BOILERS @ ROSS HEATER @ TONAWANDA IRON 


NEWS... 


from the larger cities. Much of the 
| construction was reinforced concrete, 
| with considerable use of cement block 
| and brick. Ramps are used more exten- 
sively in South American countries, Mr. 
Hammond observed. For the adequate 
lighting of schoolhouses, the use of 
clerestory was popular. Some glass block 
was in evidence, especially in Cuba. 
The use of insecticides has been so 
effective that many types of buildings 
now have sliding panels or wide open 
porches without benefit of screens. 
Functional design, however, was in 
evidence in all of the exhibits. “And 
there’s no reason why it shouldn't be. 
Many of the architects who have 
achieved prominence in these other 
countries have studied in our own archi- 
tectural schools, and we architects in 
the United States have benefited from 
some of their work. They understand 
our architecture, and we are beginning 
to understand theirs,’ said Mr. Ham- 








mond. 

“The exchange of ideas, however, was 
handicapped somewhat by the language 
barrier. Many of us from the States 
were actually embarrassed because we 
could not speak Spanish whereas our 
co-workers from South and Central 
America usually could understand 
English.” 

When the interviewer suggested that 
Spanish be included in the curriculum 
for architecture in this country, Mr. 
Hammond smiled, as much as to say 
that perhaps Spanish should be included 
in the curriculum of many of our pub- 
lic schools. 

“There certainly is a wonderful feel- 
ing among all of these countries on 
a professional basis, insofar as archi- 
tecture is concerned,” said Mr. Ham- 
mond. “The congress has many values. 
Many of the countries sent their younger 
students; for instance, the Uruguay 
delegation of 27 included 12 students. 
There were several women architects 
from different countries, too. The same 
Uruguay group will visit this country, 
going to Florida, Texas and New York.” 

The exhibit itself was to be shown 
in Washington, D.C., May 10 to 13, 
during the annual convention of the 
American Institute of Architects. It 
will then travel to various European 
and South American countries.—A.H. R. 


New York Supervisors 
Receive Salary Increases 


ALBANY, N.Y.—A bill granting su- 
pervisors, from first assistants up to 
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Wind and water stop. 
Holds door in alignment. 


Clearance prevents 
door binding. 


60% Slope stumble-proof. 


Serrations hold 


Track for latch caulking compound. 


engagement at any point. 


\ 
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Weeps stop water travel. 


No holes for latch bolt. Center rib Support 


_/ A THRESHOLD WHICH SAVES 
Gol eae?) = YOU TIME AND TROUBLE 


THRESHOLD 


Thresholds have been a source of trouble as long as you can 


remember. 


But now the new /JA7CH JracK threshold by Von Duprin 


actually saves time, trouble and expense. It assures perfect 
coordination between the panic exit device and the threshold. 
JATCH TRACK is a true All-Weather threshold, yet it has a 
gentle, stumble-proof slope, ample clearance to prevent bind- 
ing, plus the great advantage of latch bolt engagement at any 
point. It completely eliminates the need for locating latch bolt 
holes and for altering them when doors shrink or swell. 
Investigate! Use JA7CH JracK on your next installation. 





VON DUPRIN DIVISION, VONNEGUT HARDWARE CO., INDIANAPOLIS 9, INDIANA 


Won Duprin 
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NEWS... 


superintendents, throughout New York 
State a blanket 30 per cent increase over 
1939 salary levels has been signed by 
Governor Thomas E. Dewey. New York 
' City assistant superintendents were 
given an additional $500. 

William Jansen, New York City su- 
perintendent, will receive a salary boost 
of $7500. His total salary now will be 
$32,000 a year. 

The increase will take effect July 1. 
The bill was passed by the legislature 
at its Closing session March 22. 


SCHOOL DESTROYED... 


ab, 





Remington Rand Safe- 
Cabinet Preserves Papers 


When fire raged through the 
Rock Island Central Junior 
High School, a Remington 








School Levy Election Raises 
Kansas City’s Education Budget 

KANSAS CiTy, Mo.—The public 
schools in Kansas City will have an 
annual budget of more than $12,000,- 
000 during the next two years. In the 
successful school levy election, held 
March 28, 38 cents was added to the 
prevailing property levy of $1 for 
operation. 

The increase of approximately 
$2,300,000 over income for the last 
two years, school officials said, assures 


~ Shed 
& 


P 


Rand Safe-Cabinet, holding all the school records, was buried in the 
wreckage. The safe had been exposed to hours of intense heat, and a 


deluge of water. Yet, when it was removed and opened, its contents 
were found in perfect condition, ready for use. If fire struck your 


school today, would your records survive to help you resume normal 


schedules? Uninsulated files would quickly char them to ashes. The 


Only positive protection for your vital records is certified insulated 


equipment. Make sure you have it—before it’s too late! 


Write today for free folder on record protection, SC 684, to Manage- 


ment Controls Reference Library, Room 1324A, 315 Fourth Avenue, 


New York 10, N. Y. 


Remington. Frand. 


Copyright 1950 by Remington Rand Inc. 
| 


The First Name in Record Protection | 


full school terms and the payment of 
a basic single salary schedule ranging 
from $2400 to $5275 for teachers, an 
increase in the basic salary of teachers 
who do not have degrees, and the 
adjustment of certain special cases in 
relation to the adopted salary schedule. 

The restoration of a week of paid 
service by elementary principals before 
schools open will make possible a work- 
shop on administrative and educational 
procedures. Principals had been on 
duty before the opening of school prior 


_ to 1948. Part of the additional funds 
| will be used for the addition of ap- 


| proximately 50 teachers. Aside from 
increases in personnel services more 
adequate expenditures for the mainte- 
nance of buildings, for the purchase of 
educational materials and supplies, and 
in some other areas of the budget will 


| be possible. 


Supt. Harold E. Moore says the 
budget is still a million dollars short 
of the cost of an adequate educational 
program for the city. He reports that 
two established administrative positions 
are not being filled, the program of 
class size reduction has been halted, 
provisions for retirement are not ade- 


| quate, many additional pupil and adult 


services are needed, and the allotment 
for some types of equipment needs to 
be extended. 


Psychology Professor 
Kills Two and Self 

PERU, Nes.—William L. Nicholas, 
president of Peru State Teachers Col- 
lege, and Paul A. Maxwell, head of the 
college's department of education, were 
shot and killed April 25 by B. K. Baker, 
psychology professor at the college. 

Dr. Baker apparently was angered 
because he was to be dismissed from 
the staff of the college at which he had 
taught for 24 years, police said. After 
shooting his two victims in their offices 
in the college administration building, 
he went to his home and killed him- 
self. A note found beside his body 
| said, “Willy [Dr. Nicholas} tried to 
fire the wrong person.’ 


| Workshop i in Leadership 


New YorK.—A workshop in edu- 


| cational leadership for superintendents, 


principals, supervisors, curriculum spe- 
cialists, department heads, teachers and 


| state department personnel will be of- 


fered at New York University from 


_ July 3 to August 11. The university 
| also is offering workshops in secondary 


school curriculum and guidance. 
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COLUMBIA QUALITY POINTS 





AUTOMATIC SAFETY STOP holds blind 
where you want it—no slipping. All- 
metal headbox completely encloses 
satin-smooth working parts. 





SNAP-STOP is Columbia’s exclusive de- 
vice that keeps blind from rattling when 
window is open. Choice of enamel- 
coated aluminum or steel slats, galvan- 
ized to prevent rust. Easy to clean. 


wages 





CLIP-GRIP at top 
and bottom of 
Venetian blind 
makes taperemov- 
al quick and easy. 








THE COLUMBIA MILLS, 





ROLLER-LIFT, special mechanical feature 
for extra large blinds, means easy opera- 
tion. A child can raise and lower the 
biggest blind. 
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INC. 428 SOUTH WARREN STREET, 


buy 


VENETIAN BLINDS 


Some people may tell you that all blinds are alike—but they 
haven’t been around much. Knowing architects—institutional 
users and builders select blinds with their eyes wide open... 
specify Columbia for unusual requirements and extra quality. 


In short, insist on C. C. C. when you specify blinds. You’ll get 
famous Columbia-Controlled-Construction. The man who 
pays the bills and everyone else using those Columbia Blinds 
will be thankful when you choose the best. For years and years 
and years Columbia Blinds will serve them well and beautifully. 
Remember—the bigger the job—the better the price. 


Columbia Venetian Blinds and Window Shades are sold only 
in leading department and furniture stores and shade shops 
designated as Columbia Authorized Dealers. 





We will gladly submit specifications for Venetian Blinds 
that can become a part of the General Contractor’s 
bid. This includes a recommendation for correct type 
of slats and tape; mechanism; method of manufacture 
and proper installation. Let us call on you and discuss 
your particular problems. 














VENETIAN BLINDS 
and WINDOW SHADES 





SYRACUSE 2, N.Y. 
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“PETERSON” 


The Name to Choose For 
QUALITY FURNITURE 








School boards throughout the country 
have accorded Peterson Quality their 
preference for more than half a cen- 
tury. Relationships of long standing 
have grown from the advice of our ex- 
perts in the solution of whatever prob- 
lems have arisen on the subject of 
furniture for the laboratory, home mak- 
ing and library departments. This serv- 
ice is yours for the asking . . . without 
obligation. 









WRITE FOR 


FREE 


CATALOG 








. CHICAGO 14, ILLINOIS 





1226 FULLERTON AVENUE, .. 
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SAFETY AND PROTECTION 
THAT LASTS AND LASTS 


No other fence provides such long-lasting = [———~—~~~—~—~—~~—~ ~~ 
rotection at such low cost per year of fence 

fife No other fence is made of KONIK steel 

which contains copper, nickel and chromium 

for greater strength and longer life. And in 

addition, Continental Chain Link fence is ‘ 

galvanized after weaving for extra protection protection. 


Kokomo, Indiana 
| Please send FREE copy of 
‘Planned Protection’ —com- 
plete manual on property 











against rust and corrosion. For complete infor- Nome 





at Kokomo, Indiana. 
*Trade Marks Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. City 


CONTINENTAL 


STEEL CORPORATION 


NOIANA 





l 
mation on this better fence, write Continental Address. 
! 
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PRODUCERS OF Menviecturer's Wire in mony sites, KOKOTE, Flome-Sealed, Coppered, Tinned, Annealed, A\SO, Cooted ond UncootedsStee! Sheets, Neils, 
chapes, tempers ond Anishes, incivding Golvonized, Liquor Finished, Bright, Leod Coated, and special wire Continental Chain Link Fence, ond other products. 
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SUPERINTENDENTS... 

Cecil E. Mac- 
Donald will be- 
come superintend- 
ent of schools at 
East Lansing, 
Mich., July 1, suc- 
ceeding M. E. Eg- 
dorf, who is resign- 
ing to accept a sim- C. E. MacDonald 
ilar position at Wy 


| andotte, Mich. Mr. MacDonald formerly 


was a teacher and assistant principal at 
Central High School, Bay City, Mich., 
and junior and senior high school prin 
cipal at Menominee, Mich. He has been 


| superintendent at Menominee since 1944. 


Mr. MacDonald is president of the 
Upper Michigan Association of School 
3oard Members and Superintendents. 

J. Maurice Strattan, supervising prin 
cipal of schools at West Reading, Pa., 


_ will become superintendent at Kittan 


| ning, Pa., July 1. He will succeed Ned 


Culler, who has been named superin 
tendent at Connellsville, Pa. 

Pearl Anderson Wanamaker, state su 
perintendent of public instruction for 
Washington since 1941, is one of six 
“women of achievement” included in 
the annual list announced April 8 by the 
Women’s National Press Club. While 
Mrs. Wanamaker has been in office, 
teachers’ salaries in the state of Washing- 
ton have been increased approximately 
90 per cent, standardized contracts with 
improved sick leaves and tenure condi 
tions have been instituted, and a code 
of ethics for school board and teacher 
relations has been established. 

Kiah Evans has been reelected super- 
intendent at Platte City, Mo., with a 
two-year contract. 

James Hughes, assistant superintend 
ent of schools for Westmoreland County, 
Pennsylvania, for the last 29 years, will 
become county superintendent when 
Charles F. Maxwell retires on July 3. 

Roscoe Verne Buckland, high school 
principal at Fincastle, Va., for the last 


| five years, has been appointed director 


of instruction for the schools of Bote- 
tourt County, Virginia. He will act as 
assistant to the county superintendent 
and will have charge of the guidance 
program in the county schools. 
Theodore W. Fullerton, supervising 


| principal of Green Township schools, 


Commodore, Pa., has been elected super- 
intendent of schools for Indiana County, 
Pennsylvania. 

Kenneth Forry, assistant superintend- 


_ent of schools at Martinez, Calif., has 
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Modern Trane Convectors keep coeds cozy in the new residence building at Mt. Holyoke College, South Hadley, 
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Massachusetts. Architect: Douglas Orr, New Haven, Conn. Contractor: C. H. Cronin, Inc., Boston, Mass. 


Convectors — 


When it comes to selecting the valedictorian of the con- 
vector class, leading architects, engineers and builders are 
nominating Trane Convectors for this coveted award. 

Trane Convectors have long been proclaimed a leader 
in the school heating field because they can really be 
depended upon to deliver the utmost in comfortable, 
cleaner, controlled heat—efficiently and economically. 

They're economical to operate because Trane Convectors 
waste no heat. Quick response, when heat is needed, assures 
efficient regulation. With quick-acting convector controls, 
heat output can be instantly regulated to exactly suit in- 
dividual desires. 

Sturdily built of heavy furniture steel, Trane Convectors 
are designed to withstand the most rugged abuse. Their 


graceful lines enhance the beauty of every room. Can be 
painted to blend with any scheme of decoration. They fit 
any steam or hot water system. 

Ask the Trane Sales Engineer in your area to show you 
how the many types and sizes of Trane Convectors —free 
standing. wall hung, semi-recessed, fully recessed or picture 
window—will fill every application perfectly. 


THE TRANE COMPANY...LA CROSSE, WIS. 
EASTERN MANUFACTURING DIVISION, SCRANTON, PA. 


Manufacturing Engineers of Heating, Ventilating and Air Conditioning 
Equipment — Unit Heaters, Convector-radiators, Heating and Cooling 
Coils, Fans, Compressors, Air Conditioners, Unit Ventilators, Special 
Heat Exchange Equipment, Steam and Hot Water Heating Specialties 
... IN CANADA, TRANE COMPANY OF CANADA, LTD., TORONTO. 


Trane Convectors hide away in the walls under windows at Mt. Holyoke College, permitting 
complete freedom of room decoration while providing an abundance of heating comfort. 
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been named district superintendent and 
Sonoma Valley Union 


Calif. 


principal at the 
High School, 


Andrew S. Sukel has been elected su 


Sonoma, 


perintendent of schools at Donora, Pa. 
Michael Duda, principal of Donora 


Junior High School, was named to suc 


ceed Mr. Sukel as Donora Senior High 
School principal. 
The Rev. Joseph A. Cawley, S.J., is 


the new president of St. Joseph’s Col 
lege High School in Philadelphia. He 
Rev. Dennis J. Comey, 


succeeded the 


S.J., who had been acting president of 
the high school since the death of the 
ev. Allen F. Duggin, S.]., 
Father Cawley had been 
the faculty of the University of Scran 
1944. 

J. Fred Jones, high school principal 
at Nanticoke, Pa., 


at Sunbury, Pa. 


ton since 


has been appointed 
superintendent 

Karl Bohren, superintendent at Han 
over, Pa., has been elected superin- 
tendent at Clairton, Pa. He 


ceed H. D. Teal, who will retire July 


will suc- 


ASSURED UNIFORMITY and QUALITY 


THE STANDARD of COMPARISON 
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last October. 
a member of 


| well School, 


3. Mr. Bohren’s successor at Hanover 
will be W. Edward Sheely, now prin 
cipal of Hanover Junior High School. 

C. Jack Martin, agent for Negro 
schools of the South Carolina State De- 
partment of Education, has accepted a 
position as superintendent of schools at 
Johnston, S.C., 
will 


effective January 1. He 
Stanton N. Lott, who is 
retiring after serving for 31 


succeed 
years in 
the Johnston schools. 


PRINCIPALS. 


Winton L. Moeller, principal of Hart 
Cincinnati, has been ap- 
pointed principal of Woodward High 
School in the same city, succeeding the 
late Leon D. Peaslee. Karl O. Nen- 
ninger, assistant principal of Madison- 
ville Elementary School, 
Mr. Moeller at Hartwell. 

William Bolt, high school principal 
at Carroll, 
resigned to accept a similar position at 
Spencer, Iowa. 

Raymond E. Miller, general science 
and mathematics teacher at Ford City, 
Pa., since 1929, has been named prin 
cipal of the Ford City High School. 

L. E. Barrows, for the last three years 
principal of the rural high school at 
Langdon, Kan., has resigned. 

J. W. Gardner has resigned as high 
school principal at Morganton, N.C. 

Rodney R. Robinson, principal of the 
Union Junior High School at Ruther 
ford, N.J., has been appointed principal 
of the Rutherford High School. He will 
succeed Wilmot H. Moore, who will re 
tire June 30. 

Thomas H. White, 


school science teacher 


will succeed 


Iowa, for the last year, has 


formerly high 
at Rutland, Vt 
is now high school principal at Alburg, 


| Vt. 





Caroline I. Hirschy, principal of the 
Berne-French High School, Berne, Ind., 
for the last 25 years, has resigned. 

John E. Tanis, principal of Northern 
High School, Detroit, 
retire June 30. He will be succeeded 
by Arthur L. McGrath, principal of 
Northeastern High School. The 
principal of Northeastern will be Henry 
N. Eddy, now assistant principal at 
Denby High School. 

Harry C. Sieber, high school princi- 
pal at Red Bank, N.J., has resigned. 

Archibald Robinson Hoxton Jr., a 
member of the faculty of Episcopal 
High School at Alexandria, Va., has 
been appointed headmaster of the Fair- 
field Country Day School, Fairfield, 
Conn., effective July 1. He will suc- 


since 1925, will 


new 
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he IRWIN No. 254 Desk is not only adjustable for height of bookbox and chair, but unlike 
adjusted. 


ae 
<7 
o most other desks in this category, the distance between the bookbox and chair may also be 
4, 

regardless of differences in physique. 
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Thus, comfortable, good-posture-inducing seating can be provided for ALL students 

A unique self-leveling device positively eliminates the 
rocking or jiggling often occasioned in the rigid frame type desk by unevenness of floors. 
These and many other structural superiorities make the IRWIN No. 254 the first choice of 
those who carefully compare. 


desks. Write for catalog of complete line. 


Be sure to get the complete facts before buying any school 
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FOR CORRECT SITTING 
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No. 254 MOVABLE DESK 
Equipped with lifting-lid bookbox, trouble- 
free swivel seat adjustable for tension, 
s Witten. self-leveling device, and longitudinal ad- 
‘ | justment. 
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Finest construction throughout. 
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NEWS... 


ceed J. Moyer Mahaney, who has re- 
signed to become headmaster of the 
Blue Ridge Country Day School at Mill- 


wood, Va. 


OTHERS... 


University of 
elected president of the American Coun- 
cil on Education for an 
period at the council meeting in Chicago, 


May 6. He will succeed Dr. George F. 


Arthur S. Adams, president of the 


New 


Hampshire, 


Zook on January |. 













was 


indeterminate 


IN THE COLLEGES... 

John R. Everett, 31 year old assistant 
professor of philosophy at Columbia 
University, has been elected president 
of Hollins College, a liberal arts col- 
lege for women near Roanoke, Va. He 
will succeed Bessie C. Randolph, presi- 
dent of the college for 17 years, on 
July 1. 

Grayson L. Kirk, provost of Colum- 
bia University, has been appointed vice 
president of the university. He _ will 
succeed George B. Pegram July 1. Dr. 











Rowles Aluminum Chalkboard Trim 


. .. Easy to install . . . Economical... 
... For lasting trouble-free service | 


The new ROWLES ALUMINUM CHALK- 
BOARD TRIM will help give your class- 
rooms a smart, up-to-date appearance 
at an amazingly low cost. This new line 
of precision formed extruded aluminum 
moldings and chalk trough is attractively 
designed to blend well with any type of 
interior styling. 


Rowles Aluminum Chalkboard Trim is far 
superior to the less durable types of 


material. It cannot warp, split, crack, 
splinter or rot. Above all, it cannot 
burn. One installation lasts the entire 


life of your building. 


Rowles Aluminum Chalkboard Trim is 
easy to install. Clip channel is screwed 
or nailed to rough ground—then snap 
the molding in place. Corners and joints 
are easily mitred. No costly fittings to 
purchase. 


For additional information, sam- 
ples and descriptive literature, see 
your | | supply dealer or 


| \ 
1O0Cal SCnoo 
write + 


E. W. A. ROWLES CO. 


| 


ARLINGTON HEIGHTS, ILLINOIS | 





Kirk, a member of the Columbia po 
litical science faculty since 1940, holds 
the academic rank of professor of in- 
ternational relations. 

Edgar G. Johnston, professor of edu- 
cation at Wayne University, Detroit, 
has been appointed a member of the 
executive committee of the North Cen- 
tral Association of Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schools. He also is secretary of 
the association’s commission on second- 
ary schools. 

Charles A. Bucher, assistant protes- 
sor of health and physical education at 
the New Haven State Teachers College, 
New Haven, Conn., has accepted an 
appointment as associate professor ol 
ecucation at the New York University 
School of Education. 


DEATHS... 

Carter Godwin Woodson, 74, former 
dcan of liberal arts at Howard Univer- 
sity and West Virginia State College, 
died at his home in Washington, D.C., 
April 3. Mr. Woodson, who retired 
from teaching in 1922, was the founder 
and director of the Association for Study 
of Negro Life and History. He is the 
author of many books on the history ot 
the Negro. 

James Edwin Meek, former deputy 
superintendent of the New York City 
Board of Education, died at Ocean 
Springs, Miss., April 1. Mr. Meek was 
in charge of public school construction 
for the board of education when he 
retired in 194]. 

Raleigh Schorling, 62, 
directed teaching in the University of 
Michigan School of Education, died 
April 22 after suffering a heart attack. 
Dr. Schorling also was head of the 
mathematics department of the Univer- 
sity High School. He was the co-author 
of 25 books, mostly textbooks, wrote two 


supervisor of 


more alone, and edited six other vol- 
umes. 

Levi P. Wyman, vice president of the 
Pennsylvania Military College, died 
April 17 at his home in Chester, Pa. 
He was the author of more than 35 


books, most of them fiction for boys. 
Frederick van Doren Martin, 69, 
founder of the Martin Hall Institute for 
Speech Correction at Bristol, R.I., died 
April 10. Dr. Martin in 1911 initiated 
the speech improvement department in 
the New York City public schools and 
directed that department until 1921. 
Warren S. Holmes, senior partner in 
the Warren S. Holmes Company, archi- 
tects, Lansing, Mich., died in March. 
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Junior College and High School, Bismarck, N. D., has fire-safe construction, with Bethlehem Open-Web Steel Joists 
used throughout. Architects: Ritterbush Bros., Bismarck, N. D. Contractor: Maurice Schumacher, Minneapolis, Minn. 


BEFORE YOU BUILD, PLAN FOR A@>S@/C1Y 


There's not much point to planning and erecting a 
new school building if you overlook one of the prime 
requirements of such construction—fire-safety! 


FIRE-SAFETY A NECESSITY 

Fire-safe schools today are a necessity. And whether 
they be of one or more stories, they can be built 
within budget limitations. How? By using Bethlehem 
Open-Web Steel Joists in combination with concrete 
floor slab and plaster ceiling. Floors built in this way 
are non-combustible. This type of floor construction 
is also economical, and permits maximum area 
between firewalls. 


OTHER ADVANTAGES 

Bethlehem Open-Web Joists offer these other worth- 
while advantages: (1) they help provide floors which 
are shrink-proof, sound-retardant, and resistant to 
vibration (2) they are immune to attack by rodents 
and other pests (3) they simplify the work of other 
trades, as pipes and wiring can be run through the 
open webs of the joists (4) they can be used advan- 
tageously in roof construction. 

If you have any question about Bethlehem Open- 
Web Joists, and how they may be put to economical 
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x* BETHLEHEM OPEN-WEB 


use in the new school buildings you have in mind, 
talk it over with your architect. Or, if more conven- 
ient, get in touch with us at Bethlehem, Pa. 








pee ee ea Ma 


1. Asphalt tile or other finish. 2. Metal lath. 3. Steel joist. 4. Con- 
crete slab. 5. Plaster ceiling. 


Cross-section of typical Bethlehem Joist installation. Concrete and plaster 
prevent spread of fire. Asphalt tile, linoleum or other finishes may be used. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY, BETHLEHEM, PA. 


On the Pacific Coast Bethlehem products are sold by 
Bethlehem Pacific Coast Steel Corporation 


Export Distributor: Bethlehem Steel Export Corporation 








Joists FAM 
STEEL * 
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COMING EVENTS 








Meeting dates for national and regional programs 


Supervisors, Executive 
todians, Janitors and Engineers, 
College, Columbia University. 


MAY 


22-24. Fifth National Conference on Citi- 
zenship, Washington, D.C. 


22-24. National Congress of Parents and 15-17. 


Teachers, Long Beach, Calif. 


22-24. Fourth Conference of Leaders in 
Elementary Education. U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion, Washington, D.C. 


State University, Tallahassee. 
18-20. 
State Teachers College, Gorham, Me. 


JUNE 19, 20. 
Purdue University, West Lafayette, Ind. 


Short Course for Building Service 


5-9. 





ASPHALT TILE 
that’s different? , 


And to you who are ever on the search for better flooring, that “difference” 
is what the new HOOD Asphalt Tile gives you. This economical tile is now 
available in 24 sparkling colors with directional marbleization that blends with 
any decorative scheme in classrooms, corridors, cafeterias or other school in- 
stallations. The square, precision-cut edges of every piece assure easy installa- 
tion and a minimum of waste. Also for “below-grade” areas such as dining 
halls, kitchens, etc., this more efficient tile means new savings. And all these 
outstanding advantages are assured by the manufacturing skill of Hood com- 
bined with the research that has made B. F. Goodrich internationally famous. 

Let this “difference” that makes Hood Asphalt Tile the choice today, show 
you the way to longer lasting flooring beauty at a lower cost. 


CLASSROOMS, CORRIDORS, DINING HALLS, KITCHENS, AUDITORIUMS, 
LOCKER ROOMS... WHEREVER BETTER FLOORING IS NEEDED! 


The choice of the who bere! 


peenAlt 
} ile 


TWO GREAT NAMES TWO GREAT TILES 
Hood Rubber Ca. 


J 
RUSE WATERTOWN, MASS. 
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Housekeepers, Cus- 
Teachers 


South Atlantic Regional Confer- 
ence on Rural Life and Education, Florida 


New England Regional Confer- 
ence on Rural Life and Education, Gorham 


School Custodians Conference, 


19-22. National Association of Student 
Councils, West High School, Denver. 


25-July 14. National Training Laboratory 
in Group Development, N.E.A. Division of 
Adult Education Services and cooperating 
universities, Bethel, Me. 

27-30. National Conference on Stand- 
ards for Teacher Education Institutions, 
N.E.A. Commission on Teacher Education 
and Professional Standards, Indiana Univer- 
sity, Bloomington. 


JULY 


2-7. National Education Association, St. 


Louis. 


2-7. N.E.A. Department of Elementary 
School Principals, St. Louis. 


10-12. International Relations Work- 
shops, N.E.A. Committee on International 
Relations and N.E.A. Department of Class- 
room ‘Teachers, Lindenwood College, St. 
Charles, Mo. 


17-23. Delegate Assembly, World Or- 


| ganization of the Teaching Profession, Ot- 


tawa, Canada. 


24-Aug. 18. N.E.A. Institute of Organiza- 
tion Leadership, The American University, 
Washington, D.C. 

28-Aug. 2. National Audio-Visual Asso 
ciation, Chicago. 


AUGUST 


20-26. School for Executives, American 
Association of Colleges for Teacher Educa- 
tion, University of Wisconsin, Madison. 

27-Sept. 2. National Conference of Pro- 
fessors of Educational Administration, Ithaca, 
N.Y. 


SEPTEMBER 


25-28. Association of School 
Officials, Chicago. 


Business 


OCTOBER 


9-11. Fifth National Conference of County 
and Rural Area Superintendents of Schools, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

18-20. Annual fall conference, N.E.A. 
Department of Adult Education, Chicago. 


30. Association of Urban Universities, 
Cleveland. 


NOVEMBER 

5-11. American Education Week. 
DECEMBER 

28-30. National Business Teachers Asso- 


ciation and National Association and Council 
of Business Schools, Cleveland. 


FEBRUARY 


10-14. National Association of Second- 
ary-School Principals, New York City. 


11-14. Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development, Detroit, Mich. 
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Junior High School, Livingston, N. J. Supervising Pa 
principal, Frank B. Stover; architect, F. A. Elsasser, ~~ 
Union, N. J.:; general contractor, Arthur Venneri 


Company, Westfield, N. J. 









STANDARDIZES ON BERGER STEEL LOCKERS 


Livingston Junior High School 
is equipped with BERGER steel 
corridor and gymnasium lockers 


Conforming beautifully with traditional colonial archi- 
tecture, this new building has followed another growing 
school tradition—the use of Berger Steel Lockers wherever 
safe, convenient storage is required. 


Builders of Livingston Junior High School—with the assis- 
tance and cooperation of local Berger representatives—have 
assembled an efficient, workable grouping of Berger single 
tier recessed corridor lockers, plus a highly functional gym- 
nasium grouping of double tier and individual box lockers. 





Single tier, standard louvre Berger Steel Lockers are recessed 
in corridor walls. Each is furnished with a combination lock, 
number plate, coat hooks and hat shelf. 


As largest suppliers of steel storage equipment to America’s 
schools, Berger serves the educational world completely ... 
from kindergarten to university. Berger service relieves you 
a — of all details. It starts with sound recommendations as to 
cy numbers and types of lockers needed while your school still 
; : is in the planning stage, then follows through until your 
installation is completed and in use. 








Whether your own school building or remodeling program 
already is underway or still is in the future, call in your 
Berger representative now, or write us for more information. 


BERGER MANUFACTURING DIVISION 
Republic Steel Corporation 
CANTON 5, OHIO 





School planning experts recommend that the number of 
individual gymnasium box lockers provided be equal to 1 
of 110% of the building's capacity for each sex. Lockers for 
street clothes need not exceed 150, as more than this number 
of persons seldom use the gym at one time. gT..77 


ih 
REPUBLIC 









STEEL 
SCHOOL EQUIPMENT 
® 












STEEL Lockers, Wardrobes, Storage 
o Cabinets 


a famciia STEEL Office Equipment and Furniture 


STEEL Cabinets for Kitchens, Laborato- 
ries. Dispensaries 

STEEL Shop Equipment, Shelving 

STEEL Book Shelf Units, Library Stacks 
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THE BOOK SHELF 








CURRICULUM versity of North Carolina. Revised edition. Dis- 

cusses evolution of the curriculum in the elemen- 

Building Our Town. By Clyde B. Moore, Ger- tary and secondary schools of the United States 
trude M. Lewis, Fred B. Painter, and Helen and gives special emphasis to recent curricular 
M. Carpenter. Scribner Social Studies Series. developments. 


The Macmillan Company, 


Tells how two children learned about a new Fifth Ave., New York 11. Pp. 768. $5. 


community to which they moved. Charles Scrib- Automobile 


ner’s Sons, 597 Fifth Ave., New York 17. Pp.  gehools. 


Mechanics for Vocational High 
208. 6s Discusses occupational information, 
OS. Ge course of instruction, shop management, safety 

A Basic Book Collection for Junior High instruction, 
Schools. Edited by Elsa R. Berner and Mabel York City 
Sacra. Compiled with the assistance of an ad- St., Brooklyn 2. Curriculum Bulletin, 1948-49 
visory committee and of teachers and librarians’ series, No. 


and methods of instruction. 
Board of Education, 


Pp. 187. 


working with junior high school pupils. Amer:- War or Peace? By John Foster Dulles. 


can Library Association, Chicago. Pp. 76. $1.75. be of value 





COMPLETE OR PARTIAL INSTALLATION 


BACKED BY YEARS OF \WOW-HOW 


Whether your requirement is a few additional pieces of 
furniture or fully equipped new departments . . . labora- 
tories, homemaking, art, vocational or industrial shops 
. . . Sheldon provides standard and modified units that 
are outstanding for excellence of design and construc- 
tion . . . qualities that long and hard usage only serve 
to emphasize. In experience and facilities, Sheldon is 
unsurpassed; and Sheldon’s record of customer satisfac- 
tion is unique. 


Look TO SHELDON 
For LEADERSHIP! 





in social studies classes. Divided 
Curriculum Principles and Social Trends. By into four parts, the problem, the policies we 
J. Minor Gwynn, professor of education, Uni- have, the measure of our foreign 


110 Livingston 


policies, and 








IT’S THE DETAILS THAT 
MAKE THE DIFFERENCE 


Whether of wood or metal, 
Sheldon furniture is soundly 
engineered and carefully con- 
structed. Drawers and doors 
continue to function properly 
despite hard usage. Drawers are 
equipped to receive partitions 
that are easily arranged and re- 
arranged to accommodate con- 
tents for orderly storage and to 
prevent breakage . . . Just one 
more example of Sheldon’s 
thoroughness in detail. 


The key to your complete 
equipment problem 





Mj 


EY Stellen & COMPANY 


MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 
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Printed publications of interest to school administrators are listed as received. 


what needs to be done. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 60 Fifth Ave., New York 11. Pp. 274. 
Paper-bound, $1; cloth-bound, $2.50. 


FINANCE 


Financing Education. Proceedings of the 26th 
annual educational conference and the 15th an- 
nual meeting of the Kentucky Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools. Bulletin of the 
Bureau of School Service, College of Education, 
University of Kentucky, Vol. XXII, No. 3, 
March 1950. 


GUIDANCE 


Guidance Services in Smaller Schools. By 
Clifford P. Froehlich, specialist for training 
guidance personnel, U.S. Office of Education. 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 330 W. 42d St., 
New York 18. Pp. 351. $3.75. 


What Employers Want. By James C. Worthy, 
personnel department, Sears, Roebuck and Co. 
Discusses what an employer wants when he 
looks for persons to fill jobs, the way he is 
likely to size up an applicant, and the way to 
hold a job and to advance to better positions. 
Life Adjustment Booklet. Science Research As- 
sociates, Inc., 228 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 4. 
Pp. 48. 60 cents. 


HIGHER EDUCATION 


Secondary Education. By Thomas H. Briggs, 
Teachers College, Columbia University; J. Paul 
Leonard, San Francisco State College, and 
Joseph Justman, Brooklyn College. Revised edi- 
tion. Intended primarily for college and uni- 
versity classes that are preparing administra- 
tive personnel and teachers for secondary schoo!s. 
The Macm'llan Company, 60 Fifth Ave., New 
York 11. Pp. 468. $4. 


A First Course in Educatien. By Ward G. 
Reeder, professor of education, Ohio State Uni- 
versity. Textbook for students in introductory 
course in education. The Macmillan Company, 
60 Fifth Ave., New York 11. Pp. 621. $4.25. 


TEACHING METHODS 


Handbook for Junior Primary Teachers. Divi- 
sion of instruct’on, Richmond public schools, 
Richmond, Va. Revised edition. Illustrated. Pp. 
144, 


Teaching in Elementary School. By Marie A. 
Mehl, assistant professor of education, Hubert 
H. Mills, professor of education and director 
of student teaching, and Harl R. Douglass, di- 
rector of the college of education, University of 
Colorado. Ronald Press Company, New York 
10. Pp. 541. $4.50. 


The Improvement of Practical Intelligence. By 
four professors of education, R. Bruce Raup, 
Teachers College, Columbia University; George 
E. Axtelle, New York University, and Kenneth 
D. Benne and B. Othanel Smith, University of 
Illinois. Defines, as these men see it, the cen- 
tral task of education—-so to exercise the stu- 
dent’s intelligence that he can make wise prac- 
tical judgments in his personal life and about 
the larger social problems of living. Harper 
and Brothers, 49 E. 33d St., New York 16. Pp. 
303. $4. 


The Theory and Practice of Teaching. By 
Ernest E. Bayles, professor of education, Uni- 
versity of Kansas. Shows in detail how the 
theory of teaching can be worked out in prac- 
tice, on the elementary, junior high school, and 
senior high school levels. Harper and Brothers, 
49 E. 33d St., New York 16. Pp. 362. $3. 


To Clarify Our Problems: a Guide to Role- 
Playing. By Claire S. Schuman, department of 
education, and Oscar Tarcov, department of 
interreligious cooperation, Anti-Defamation 
League of B’nai B’rith, 327 S. La Salle St., 
Chicago. R6le-playing is treated here as a dis- 
eussion technic. Illustrated. Pp. 6. 10 cents. 
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KEWANEE 


STEEL BOILERS 








PREFERRED FOR AMERICA’S 
MODERN SCHOOL BUILDINGS 


New ideas and functional designing have greatly improved 








the appearance and usefulness of American Schools. New 
ideas in heating have raised the standards of comfort; 
and a Kewanee Boiler in the specifications will ‘step up” the 
operating efficiency of an entire school system. 

The Acalanes Union High School at Lafayette, Calif., 
where “every room has a garden”, is a typically modern 
school structure; three Kewanee Boilers were selected to 
insure extra economies along with heating comfort. 


ACALANES — _— ay arto Lafayette, Calif. And this is one more school to add to the twelve thousand 
ump alk, Architects 


Heated by 3 Type “C” KEWANEE BOILERS ’ , 
producing 8,748,000 Btu. sands of Kewanee Boilers perform to perfection. 


others ... new and old, large and small... where thou- 


Monterey County Plumbing Co., Heating Contractors 
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AMERICAN-STANDARD * AMERICAN BLOWER * CHURCH SEATS + DETROIT LUBRICATOR « KEWANEE BOILERS » ROSS HEATER » TONAWANDA IRON 
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OUTSTANDING FEATURES 
Close the lid and cash and currency are 
locked in their respective compartments. 


Currency compartment has four divisions 
for bills and bills are held by spring clips. 


3 Secret storage beneath the currency section. 


Five large individual compartments for 
change. 


Two double ticket rolls can be inserted in 
the lower section of Karry-Cash Box. 






Cover is removable. May be used to receive 
cancelled tickets through slot, or as extra 
storage space. Compartment has a lock. 


When closed the Karry-Cash Box may be 
securely locked with small padlock. 


How KARRY-CASH Helps You 


It is the new up-to-the-minute method of dis- 
pensing tickets and cash. It saves labor costs 
for one seller can do the work of two. It is 
the safest method yet devised of handling cash. 
Spot checks are made easy, you can switch 
Karry-Cash Boxes at any time. Many now in 
use. Karry-Cash is a proved success. 





cx < PRICE $27.50 F. O. B. CHICACO OR NEW YORK 


THE ARCUS TICKET CO. THEA 


348 N. ASHLAND AVE.. CHICA 
PRINTERS OF ALL TYPES OF AMUSEMENT TICKETS & NU 
QUALITY S54 YEARS EXPERIENCE AT YOUR SERVICE 





ry-lasn 















THE ARCUS-SIMPLEX TICKET CO. 





A PORTABLE CASH AND TICKET BOX 










































MBERED PRINTING 
ACCURACY 












































Ideal for behind-counter service 
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Greater capacities! 
Quicker, easier access! 
Use less floor space! 


You'll save time, save money with these fine 
new welded-steel Slide-Door Reach-Ins 

by Tyler! Greater capacity per square foot 
of floor space! Easy-slide doors for speed, 
convenience and space saving. Attractive, 
durable porcelain enamel finish—front and 
interior. Outstanding VALUE! Write for data. 


TYLER 


FOR FOOD REFRIGERATION. 











eecee @eeeoeee 
e 

Tyler Fixture Corp., Dept N-6, Niles, Michigan. Rush illustrated ® 
data on Tyler Welded-Stee! (1) Slide-Door Reach-In Refrigerators : 
0) Reach-In Refrigerators O Beverage Coolers [) Beer Dispensers e 
0) Walk-in Coolers 0 Food Freezers. 8 
* 

NAME 4 
e 

ADDRESS___ e 
an s 
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BROOMSTICK FOR BILLIARDS? 


Playing billiards or teaching Office Machine Practice 
—you “click” only when you use the right equipment. 

That’s why, today, many commercial teachers pre- 
fer to give training on Monroe Adding-Calculators. 
They know that 5 Educator models and 1 electric 
model make an ideal combination for the Office 
Practice classroom. 

Monroes are easy to operate and practical both to 
teach and to learn, Students make rapid progress in 
acquiring a skill and a sound knowledge of business 
mathematics. 

The Educator is a regular adding-calculator specifi- 
cally designed for school work. Its manual operation 
allows students to learn at speeds best suited to indi- 
vidual abilities. Another big advantage: with Monroes 





you teach the same machine your students will use in 
business later. 

Your local Monroe representative will gladly show 
vou how the Educator makes teaching easier. Just 
mail the coupon today. No obligation, of course. 









HERES Your cuE ! 
FOR BETTER 
TEACHING,/ , 
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Monroe Calculating Machine Company, Inc. 
Educational Dept., Orange, N. J. 


Yes, I'd like to learn more about teaching Office Practice 
with Monroes. Please have your representative call to 
demonstrate the Educator model. 


SCHOOL.. 


ADDRESS 
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With Water Tank and 
Vacuum for Rug Scrubbing 





With Dispenser 
for Hot Waxing 


tHe WMdlti~ele - Purpose 


FLOOR-MAINTENANCE MACHINE THAT’S 


“/weo Sctyee ta Oue! * 


Here is a floor-maintenance ma- Interchangeable 
chine that not only can be used for Brushes, Pads, 
5 Sanding Disc 


many types of floor care, but also 
affords the further economy of a 
machine that is two sizes in one. 
This 100 Series Finnell, in one of 
the larger sizes as shown above at 
left, can be reduced to the small 
size unit shown in circle. 





Fibre Brushes 


Note the low, trailer-type construc- 
tion of the machine, and how easily 
it goes beneath desks and seats. 
Thus it is ideal for use in schools, 
working as effectually in class- 
rooms as in corridors, gymnasium, 
and other large areas. 





As easy to handle as a household 
vacuum cleaner, yet this Finnell is 
powerful... fast...and thorough. 
Mounts a G. E. Drip-Proof Capac- 
itor Motor...is equipped with 
Timken Bearings. Smooth and 
noiseless in performance. A pre- 
cision product throughout. Three 
sizes: 13, 15, and 18-inch brush 
diameter. 








Steel-Wool Pad 


The nearby Finnell man is readily avail- 
able for training your maintenance 
operators in the proper use of Finnell 
equipment. For consultation, free floor 
survey, demonstration, or literature, 
phone or write nearest Finnell branch or 
Finnell System,Inc., 206 East St., Elkhart, 
Ind. Branch Offices in all principal cities 
of the United States and Canada. 





Sanding Disc 


BRANCHES 
IN ALL 
PRINCIPAL 
CITIES 


FINNELL SYSTEM, INC. 


Piswwers and Specializ hs in 


FLOOR-MAINTEMANCE EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 














theyre LONG LASTING 


theyre NATIONAL LOCKS. 


No. 68-267 MASTERKEYED No. 68-268 NOT MASTERKEYED 
SELECTED BY LEADING LOCKER MANUFACTURERS AS 
THE HEART OF AMERICA’S FINEST SCHOOL LOCKERS 


fo 
A 





VATIONAL LOCK 


Built-In Combination Locks 


Because locks are so important to the security 

of locker contents, it’s mighty important that 
you pay specific attention to this vital feature. 
When you find NATIONAL LOCKS built into 
the brand of lockers you are considering, then 
rest assured that there is none better. e These 
outstanding locks offer three number dial- 

ing, thousands of dial settings, Zinc Plated 
bolt and box, black baked enamel dial with 
white gradations and a great deal more. e 
In looking for shackle locks or laboratory and 
vocational equipment locks, too, look 

to NATIONAL LOCK for the very finest. 


NATIONAL LOCK COMPANY 


ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 
LOCK DIVISION 


j 
j 
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VY, 
VTL 


Kkolape 


lii-mule 


Tape Recorder 


815.6% 







two hours’ 
playing time 


with 7” reel 


true 


tone quality 


beautiful 


in appearance 


easy to 







thread 





tape 


moderate 







cost 





Pla-mate vents accidental erasure of record- 





The NEW EKOTAPE 
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has outstanding quality, smart ap- 
pearance and top performance. True 
portability ...no bigger than a small 
traveling case and light enough for 
even a youngster to handle. 

Economical... the 334” per second 
tape speed and “twin-track” record- 
ing give two hours of playing time 
with a seven inch reel of tape, or one 
hour of playing time with a five inch 
reel. One central control knob gov- 
erns tape speed and direction. A sep- 
arate record-playback control pre- 


ing. Tone quality is superb as the 
response exceeds 4000 cycles and is 
superior to the finest AM radio. 

For school use you'll find it the finest 
that can be had... ask your dealer 
for a demonstration or write for full 


information. 


WEBSTER |\\i/, ELECTRIC 


Webster Electric Company, Racine, Wis. ¢ Estab. 1909 





"WHERE QUALITY IS A RESPONSIBILITY 
AND FAIR DEALING AN OBLIGATION" 
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KYS-ITE ge a 
te aboey dlyeer 


Your school’s budget strained by rising maintenance 
costs? Ease the pressure with KYS-ITE Trays. 
KYS-ITE rates tops in every feature that spells 
economy and efficiency. 


Judge for yourself. KYS-ITE Trays are: 
Light yet strong...easy to stack, handle, carry. 


Permanently Attractive. Their cheerful colors 
are plastic-deep ... won’t fade with age. 


Durable. Won’t shatter...hard to mar or 
scratch. 


Lustrous. With beautifully smooth finish. One 
wipe and KYS-ITE’s mirror-bright! 


Safe, Easy to Clean. Unaffected by sterilization 
in boiling water or dishwashing compounds. 


Quiet. Won’t clatter, crash or bang. 


>> 2» 2» ® 22D 


Economical. Lasts and looks better longer. 


It'll pay you to get better acquainted with KYS-ITE. 






Mail the coupon NOW for 
complete information on KYS-ITE 
Serving Trays and Tableware. 


KYS-ITE Rectangular Trays come in a 
variety of sizes and colors . . . cheer- 
ful reds, blues, browns. Take your 
choice. 









Keyes famous 
**Meal-in-One’’ 3 
Partition Plate holds 
meal and beverage. 






Ideal for youngsters 
— light and easily 
handled. 





KEYES 


MOLDED 
\PRODUCTS 


Keyes Fibre Company, Dept. O-6, 420 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 
Please send us information on KYS-ITE TABLEWARE [|] KYS-ITE TRAYS [] 


Nome 
Title 
Name of Schoo 


Address 














in a class 
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Indiana Desk No. 025 
Top size 42” x 30” 





There are few adjectives that can describe In- 
diana school desks — they are definitely in a 
class of their own — in beauty — in utility — 
in economy — in the wealth of experience that 
goes into the construction of each one. Indiana 
desks are not just ‘‘made'’—they are built 
from the knowledge of expert workmen — from 
the finest oak — and finished with the best ma- 
terials available. The desks in your school must 
be hard working, durable, and economical. If 
you want beauty — in addition — you'll order 
Indiana desks. 


desk co. 


JASPER, INDIANA 
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Performance PROVED 
...for your needs TODAY! 






Save valuable time with Toledo-Sterling Door-Type Machines... you 
get utmost convenience and economy in your dishwashing operations 
with exclusive features! Handy 3-Way Door...opens front and both 
sides... facilitates loading and unloading. Zip-Lok makes it easy to 
remove spray tubes for cleaning, without use of tools. Easy to clean 
tank... separator screens easily lifted out... complete access to in- 
terior of wash tank. This modern machine does a rapid and complete 
washing job... followed by a thorough sanitizing rinse. Proven effi- 
ciency...outstanding economy and dependability. Send for bulletin 1170. 


























. ZIP-LOK ... permits easy removal without tools 
3-WAY DOOR... one convenient of spray tubes for cleaning. Automatically 
handle opens three sides at once. aligns tubes for quick replacement. 
















Model DS-50 


WEIGH IT OUT! Toledo Speed- 
weigh over-and-undet scales 
provide speedy, accurate 
weighing of portions. Use 
Toledo receiving scales to ac- 
curately weigh in foods. 











HYDRO-SCRAP, pre-dishwash- 
ing machine, removes refuse 
by concentrated power flush- 
ing ... operates on free hot 
water supplied by overflow 
from dishwasher 






PEELERS for potatoes and veg- 
etables ... complete line, 15, 

|, 30,45, 50,60 70 lb. capacities. 
/ Rapidoperation, easy cleaning. 


—— oe 





CONVEYOR DISHWASHING 
MACHINES...in full range 
of sizes and capacities. 














Chaise a FOR BULLETINS 
modern machines psend for latest bullet; 
Of your requiremenseins 2 these 
ay= 


dweigh . 
ec eiving Sc prtion Scales 
Write to . ee 


ay, Ges 


CHOPPERS. New speed... 
gravity feed...three models. ing New Toledo Steaks. 


TOLEDO 


STEAK MACHINE makes tempt- Sterii SCALE Compa 
i Ng Division Toledo NY 
. 1, Ohio 
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WHERE ARE 


THOSE #Idé tay’ 
KEYS ? 

THIS /S AN 

EMERGENCY! 





3 % 


Read how MOORE KEY CONTROL* 
can save you money and man-hours 


nience and privacy. No wonder 
Moore Key Control is used 
throughout schools, institutions, 
hospitals, industry, government, 
transportation, communications, 
housing ... wherever keys are 
used. Send for details today! 


You owe it to yourself to investi- 
gate this modern system of key 
control. It saves money year in 
and year out by eliminating ex- 
pensive repairs and replacement 
of locks and keys. What’s more, 


it guarantees security, conve- 


“TELKEE 


*TRADE MARKS ® 


P. O. MOORE, INC., Dept. N-l 
300 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 

Please send literature outlining savings 
possible with MOORE KEY CONTROL, 








Mail Coupon 


today for 
Name. 


I 
SCE ee OTRO ER eT CIEE 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
I 
| 
| 
Free Booklet 
I 
i 
I 
{ 
uu. 


QUICKLY FOLDS Fe changing 
SUTRA ROOM USES 





Mitchie 


MORE seating capacity « 
MORE leg comfort ge eB 


fraternal buildings. 
Convert any room 
into a banquet or 
group activity room. 
Clear it in minutes. 


MORE exclusive features 
MORE strength and rigidity 
MORE for your money 


Send for folder with complete specifications 


MITCHELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
2734 S. 34th St., Milwaykee 7, Wis. 


THE STRONGEST, HANDIEST FOLDING TABLE MADE! | 
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ACTUAL 
THICKNESS 





Tongue and Groove Joint 
The Most Advanced Method of Joining Chalkboards 


HARDER — Smoother writing. Longer wear. 
BEAUTIFUL — Harmonizes with any decorat- 


ing scheme. 


6725 N. Olmsted 


Chicago ot, Wl 














ae : 
| FREE CATALOG 


OVER 150 SUGGESTIONS 


for plaques and tablets 
for every school purpose 
—all in handsome, im- 


OF BRONZE 
HONOR ROLLS 
WAR MEMORIALS 
AWARD PLAQUES 


perishable International 
Solid Bronze —are_ illus- 
trated in free 48-page 
catalog. Standard and 
custom designs. Write for 
it now—for immediate 


use or future reference. 


No charge or obligation. 





m | 





INTERNATIONAL BRONZE TABLET CO., INC. 


150 WEST 22nd STREET NEW YORK 11, 


Ww. 
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FOR PUPILS OF ALL SIZES 
A-S-E WALL-ROBES 


Aside from their high quality, A*S*E Wall-Robes are gaining in 
popularity every day because they are: 


*Ask for Catalog WR-3 for full information. 




















The A-S-E Locker Hinge 


Only A*SeE lockers have this 
concealed, protected, smooth 
hinge. It’s actually part of the 
door. No notches to weaken 
frame. No bolts required to 
attach hinges. No sagging of 
door possible. Door em- 
bosses cover pin, leave no 
projecting surfaces to catch 
clothing or cleaning cloths. 


lt pays to be careful 
when you’re buying 
lockers 


There’s no truth in the opinion that all lockers are “much alike.” 
The unsurpassed A*S-E quality construction, for instance, pro- 
vides a kind of strength most manufacturers do not even bother 
to consider. 

From there on, through all the details of parts—hinges, door 
handles, locking mechanisms—every problem has been given a 
thorough and uncompromising solution. We show the hinge 
above as an example. Our Locker Catalog C-32 will tell you the 
rest. It’s yours for the asking. 

An experienced staff of locker engineers is available at all 
times to submit estimates, layouts or installation suggestions. 
And we back our A*S°E lockers with a guarantee of satisfactory 
performance. 


1. Sized to the people they serve. 
2. Will last the lifetime of the building. 
3. Save on construction costs.* 





640 GRIFFITH AVENUE 
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Ask for descriptive literature on desks or files 


ALL-STEEL EQUIPMENT INC. 


AURORA, ILLINOIS 








Here is the new A*Se*E 6000 
Line Desk. For beauty, effi- 
ciency, quiet Operation, it has 
no equal. Shown here is the 
60’’x 30” flat-top model. Topsand 
drawers on these desks are in- 
terchangeable—and easily. too. 





AeS*E 6000 Line Single Pedestal 
Desk, 45” x 30”. Is exception- 
ally good desk for classroom 
use. 





For durable beauty as well as 
efficient handling of file mate- 
rial, and ease of operation, 
A*eSeE Filing Equipment is out- 
standing. There are several 
grades, according to need. 





AeSeE makes over 36 sizes and 
styles of Storage, Combination, 
and Wardrobe Cabinets. Model 
3485 Combination Cabinet 
shown. Ask for bulletin for 
complete information. 








CROWN’S New Scientifically Designed 


ADJUSTABLE 
TYPEWRITER DESK 


Means New Learning Progress 
for Commercial Classes! 





Easy turning of exclusive Crown 
handle raises or lowers type- 
writer to any height from 26 
to 30” for maximum comfort 
and working efficiency. 





@ Increases typing speed 
@ Reduces fatigue, eye strain 


@ Improves posture 


CROWN, always first with the most advanced developments in 
institutional equipment, is the exclusive distributor of this 
unique new desk which enables the typing student to work at 
highest efficiency in a relaxed comfortable posture. 

Instead of sitting in a strained, fatigue-producing position be- 
cause typewriter is too high or too low, student quickly adjusts 
it to any height from 26 to 30 inches. Desk remains stationary 
with transcription copy at just the right distance for. easy 
reading. 


Made especially to Crown specifications of all northern hard- 
woods, desk (36” x 20”) has sturdy birch plywood top, con- 
venient shelf for books, papers, etc. Finished in golden birch 
or school brown. Shipped set up ready for use. Available with 
or without drawer. 


Send for complete descriptive catalog 
sheet today. Prompt ordering is urged 


to assure delivery for your new term. 
CROWN sommes 
EQUIPMENT CO. 


218 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 4, Ill. 
Telephone WAbash 2-0040 - 


we hee “a oe gy 





COMMAND UNIVERSAL PREFERENCE 


Shownads of installations in every section of America and 
in many other parts of the world give ample proof of the pro- 
nounced preference for Universal Steel Grandstands. Viewed 
from every important angle . . . safety, structural strength, 
simplicity of assembly, comfort, long life, selectivity of sizes... 
Universal Steel Grandstands (built to hold more than 4 times 
the rated live weight load) always meet and usually surpass 
the most rigid requirements. So don’t delay. Arrange to accom- 
modate the crowds by 
increasing your seating 
facilities this safe, eco- 
nomical Universal way. 
Just select the plan you 
need from table at left 
or send us your specifi- 
cations. Complete cata- 
log and prices also free 
on request. 





TABLE OF 
SEATING CAPACITIES 


PLAN | No. 1| No.2 | No.3 | No.4 
Length | 90°0” | 138'0” | 1980” | 234’0” 


Rows 
High 8 10 10 12 


Capacity | 520 | 1000 | 1430 | 2028 
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BLEACHER COMPANY 


} SOG SOUTH NEIL STREET « CHAMPAIGN, ILLINOIS 
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Bleacher Experts for Over 30 Years 
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Gallon for gallon, Speakman Any- 
stream-Sentinel Showers give better 
shower bathing. That’s because the 
Speakman Anystream Head delivers a 
full-pattern shower and is economical 
in the use of water. . .saves you up to 
50% in water consumption. Further- 
more it gives normal showers even at 
low pressures and its self-cleaning 
feature reduces maintenance to a 
minimum. The Wall-Type Anystream 
Heads are tamper-proof. The variable 
spray is adjustable only with a key. 


SPEAKMAN 


Anystream-Sentinel 


Hot Water Lasts Longer 


with a 






ss 
a 


Shower 


The amazing Speakman Sentinel Mix- 
ing Valve insures steady temperature- 
controlled water to the Anystream 
Head regardless of down-the-line water 
stealing. There’s no fear of sudden 
surges of icy cold or steaming hot water 
caused by fluctuating supply line pres- 
sures. It’s all done with the f-l-o-a-t- 
i-n-g piston in the mixing valve which 
works on water pressure alone. This 
piston may be removed for servicing 
without shutting down the water supply 
to the valve. 


For durable quality—economy in water consumption—ease of maintenance 
— make sure your showers are Speakman—traditionally the best in brass. 


tinel Shower 


Shower... 





(Right) $-1715 SPEAKMAN Concealed Sen- 
... Wall-Type Anystream 
Head... key operated for spray adjust- 
ment... vandal-proof. Working parts in 
Balanced Pressure Mixing Valve renew- 
able from face of wall. Pipe size 14”. 


(Left) $-1750 SPEAKMAN Exposed Sentine} 
supplies to overhead 36” 
long. Horizontal discharge arm setting 
wall type Anystream Head 15” off 
center. Pipe size 14”. 


Write for Booklet S-54 showing other 
types of Speakman Sentinel Showers 
and Anystream Shower Heads. 








4 “Established in 1869” 


SHOWERS AND FIXTURES 
SPEAKMAN COMPANY, WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 
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STOP this 


1) costly bottleneck 


S ——L_ — 





REDUCE COST 
INCREASE SERVICE 


Peak loads of many thousands of dishes per hour 
are easily, efficiently and thoroughly cleaned by 
a Blakeslee Dishwasher . . . Service slow-downs 
are ended ... Breakage reduced to a minimum. 
A Blakeslee Dishwasher will pay for itself through 
the immediate reduction of kitchen help. 








Since the pioneering of the 
world’s first dishwasher by 
G. S. Blakeslee in 1880, 
Blakeslee has developed 
and engineered a complete 
line of dishwashing ma- 
chines, glass washing 
machines, mixing ma- 
chines, potato peeling 
machines and food chop- 
ping machines. Each one 
represents the most mod- 
ern design and operation 
simplicity for the well 
equipped kitchen. 














DISHWASHERS © GLASSWASHERS © PEELERS © MIXERS © CHOPPERS 


G. S. BLAKESLEE & CO. 


1844 SO. 52nd AVE. CHICAGO 50, ILL. 
NEW YORK TORONTO 








| 








STEEL FOLDING CHAIRS 
' Durable Steel Const 


tion — 
Light enough for 
g— 
_ Strong enough ¢ 
half a ton 


Unusually 
ing and 


clusi 
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ALBERT 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Member NATA 
SUITE 1501 — 25 E. JACKSON BLVD.., 
CHICAGO 4 


For the past 65 years we have been in the placement 
business. During all of this period we have been closely 
identified with the improvement of educational standards. 

Our service includes placement of teachers and adminis- 
trators in public and private schools—colleges and univer- 
sities throughout the United States. 
¢ MR. PAUL ALBERT is in charge of the home office in 
Chicago. A graduate of Dartmouth College, Mr. Albert has 
over 40 years’ experience in placement work. 
¢ MRS. BEATRICE LAWSON has been in her present posi- 
tion of placement manager for over 10 years. A graduate of 
Cornell College with a Master’s from Columbia, Mrs. Lawson 
has also had two additional years’ graduate training in Per- 
sonnel at Syracuse University. 
¢ The two junior members of the staff are MR. KEITH 
ALDRICH, a graduate of Texas A & M College, and MR. 
PAUL ALBERT, JR., a graduate of Centre College. The 
latter is the third generation of the Albert family in place- 
ment work, 

The service and advice of these managers is available to 
you at all times. 

Correspondent offices in New York City and Spokane. 
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mechanized 


business offices demand 





mechanized 


business schooling 











That’s granted by everyone. But what kind 
of training equipment is best? 


Obviously, the best equipment is that which 





THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, DAYTON 9, OHIO 
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will prepare your students for the greatest 
number of the most desirable positions. 
Wherever your pupils may go upon gradu- 
ation, they are likely to find National 
Accounting Machines in use. For the 
National line is used the country over and 
serves the entire bookkeeping-accounting 
field. National sales have more than doubled 
in the past few years. 

A few minutes with your local National 
representative—a systems analyst—discuss- 
ing the latest developments in mechanized 
accounting procedures, will prove useful to 
you...and to your students! 


ACCOUNTING MACHINES 
CASH REGISTERS © ADDING MACHINES 
, 
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CONNOR 


FOREST PRODUCTS SINCE 1872 


“LAY TITE” 
MAPLE FLOORING 


MFMA Specifications 


THE WORLD'S FINEST—BAR NONE 


Write About Flooring in Cartons 


CONNOR LUMBER AND 
LAND COMPANY 


Phone No. 3 


MARSHFIELD, WIS. P.O. BOX 112-A 


Behind the Mills—The Connor Timber Stands 


WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED 75TH ANNIVERSARY BOOKLET 
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SCLEAN® AND | WAX. 
‘FLOORS FASTER! 


7790 





Fast-acting, 
100% useful Brillo 
Floor Pads quickly 
scour, clean, apply and 

polish wax on all types of floors. 
Four long-lasting grades for all jobs. 
Sizes for all machines. 


“BRILLO 


SOLID DISC STEEL WOOL 


FLOOR 
PADS 






BriJlo Mfg. Co., Dept. N, 60 John St., Brooklyn I, N. Y. 
Send free folder on low-cost Brillo floor care. 


| 
| 
Name | 
| 
| 
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FOR A QUICK, CLEAN SWEEP! 
“BIG X” Dust 


“BIG X” 
saves time—lowers labor cost. 
Snatches up dust on contact. 
A durable, heavy-duty giant, 
available in various widths up 
to 60”. Can be removed 

from block and 

washed like new. 


Nationally famous. 


Perfect for SCHOOLS! 
Don’t try to mop big areas with household types 
of mops. Instead, do as thousands of schools do: 
Mop much faster and get much longer service—at 
lower cost—from “BIG X’’ Dust Mops, prize- 
winning, 16-ply VICTORY Wet Mops, HOLZ- 
EM Applicators—for wax, seals, varnish, etc. 
(Illustrated specification sheets on request). 
Your supplier has these mops or can 
get them for you from Applicator 


AMERICAN STANDARD MFG. COMPANY 


(MEMBERS OF THE NAT. SANITARY SUP. ASSOC.) 
CHAS. E. KREBS and WALTER O 


2505 SOUTH GREEN STREET + 


VICTORY 
Wet Mop 








ee 


HOLZ-EM 


Incorporated 1908 
KREBS 


CHICAGO 8, 





ILLINOIS 


















The really 
MODERN 


Pencil 
Sharpener 


Now get the many special features 
of the BOSTON KS in a new, all- 
metal design. Nickel-plated recep- 
tacle, heavier stand; dial selector for 
8 pencil sizes—plus the famous BOS- 
TON twin-milling 15-edge cutters. 





C. HOWARD HUNT PEN CO., Camden, N. J. 


Also manufacturers of Speedball Pens and 


products . . . Hunt Pens 
WRITE FOR FREE 
CATALOG 










Says Mr. Speed 
Cutter: ‘Six ex- 
tra cutting edges 
make them last 
longer’ 


BOSTON 


PENCIL SHARPENERS 


Backed by a Full Year's Guarantee 





BOSTON | 


MODEL 
The NATION'S SCHOOLS 



































BUILDING 
EXPANDING “ 
REMODELING @ ay At 











@ Make your plans complete by including specifications 
for lockers, folding chairs, shop equipment, filing cabinets 
and other steel equipment. 

LYON is a single responsible source of supply for all such 
equipment. The Lyon dealer or District Representative 
near you will be glad to work with you. 

Write for Locker Catalog 601 and Locker Specifications 
A.LA. 35-H-42. 

































































LYON METAL PRODUCTS, INCORPORATED 


General Offices: 626 Monroe Avenue, Aurora, Illinois 
Factories: AURORA, ILL., YORK, PA., CHICAGO HEIGHTS, ILL. 
Sold Nationally through Factory Branches and Dealers 









































A PARTIAL LIST OF LYON PRODUCTS 
© Shelving ® Kitchen Cabinets ® Filing Cabinets * Storage Cabinets * Conveyors ¢ Tool Stands ® Flat Drawer File 
me Mele ¢-18) * Display Equipment ® Cabinet Benches: ® Bench Drawers ¢ Shop Boxes ® Service Carts ® Tool Trays ® Tool Boxes 
me ahololo MA ahold diate Mm >1-1ilail-t Me Ma lolalel late Ml @te) ollal-1, MLM mele llale Mm @lilel ia ie acold a ol-lalaal-t Ci stol@e cola 4: ® Hopper Bins ® Desks ® Sorting Files 
e Economy | Rela 4-1am ola 4) bd aceite late] Benches Ce Ol aek’ alate ie me? olicts ® Drawer Units ® Bin Units ® Ports Cases © Stools bd Revolving Bins 
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Model School Chooses 


Moderntold doors 


for efficiency at low cost 


Transfiguration School, 

Tarrytown, New York. 

Robert A. Green, 
Architect. 






































Transfiguration School, a model for other new 
schools in the diocese, was built at a cost of only 84¢ 
per cubic foot. Thus, it is evident that the school 
authorities used only products which were efficient 
and inexpensive. 

“Modernfold” accordion-type doors fitted into 
this category perfectly. No other type of closure met 
the ne for an intelligent, complete use of all 
space so well. The school uses eight pairs of ““Mod- 
ernfold” doors as wardrobes, one large door on the 
auditorium stage, and another to partition the 
teachers’ room. 

In all types of school applications, ““Modernfold” 
doors are beautiful. The sturdy metal frame is a 
firm foundation for the beautiful vinyl coverings. 
Available in a wide variety of colors, they match 
any general color scheme; are flame-resistant and 
easily washed with soap and water. Mail coupon 
for full details . . . or look under “doors” in your 
classified telephone book for the name of our in- 
stalling distributor. 





the door that folds 


NEW CASTLE PRODUCTS 
like an accordion 


New Castle, Indiana 






In Canada: 
Modernfold Door Company 
of Canada, Limited, Montreal 


—_— So 
— by NEW CASTLE i 7 
New Castle Products oe oe” 
P. O. Box 942 ati 
New Castle, Indiana 
Gentlemen: | 
Send me your new folder, showing how to relieve crowded school 


| conditions. | 


EE eee ee ee he ert Cn mer | 
a MEE PLETE ETT ET EET TET EOP RTT rT Pe ey | 
CDs 800666056: 6' 0b ene sessesseeneceveserveseespal Dec ecwuase | 
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FOR ALL FOLDING-CHAIR NEEDS 


cAmevtcan “FOLDING FORTIES” 


OFFER COMFORT, GOOD LOOKS, DURABILITY, ECONOMY 


V CAFETERIAS 

¥ LIBRARIES 

¥ GYMNASIUMS 

V OFFICES 

Y CLUB ROOMS: 

¥ AubITORIUMS 

¥ ASSEMBLY ROOMS 
V CHAPELS 





American Folding Chair No. 44 with plywood seat—Strong: Frame 
is triangular steel tubing with solid-steel cross braces. Comfortable: 
Formed hardwood seat of five-ply urea-resin-bonded plywood, 14%” 
wide, 15” deep; light-walnut stained, durably lacquered. Formed-steel 
Safe: Can't tip forward in use, no snagging, pinching, or 
Quiet: Folds quickly and quietly; easy to carry and 
Replaceable rubber feet. 


back panel. 
soiling hazards. 
store. Metal parts finished in baked enamel. 


No. 43—Same durable construction, with formed-steel seat. Suitable 


also for outdoor use. 


American Sealing Conary ssreysr sie 


Branch Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities 


Manufacturers of School, Auditorium, Theatre, Church, Transportation, Stadium Seating, and Folding Chairs 








QUALITY 
FURNITURE 


@e CLASSROOMS 
AUDITORIUMS 
CAFETERIAS 
DORMITORIES 
LOUNGES 
OFFICES 





WRITE FOR 


LITERATURE 


5 





ani 
-che-FRANHLIN-LEE COMPANY — 


215 West 68th Street CHICAGO 21, ILLINOIS 
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Junior High School, 
South Euclid, Ohio. 
Architects: Charles 
Bacon Rowley & As- 
sociates, Inc., Cleve- 
land; General Con- 
tractor: Leo W. 
Schmidt Company, 
Garfield Heights, Ohio. 





ly the equare fast or by the millian footsteps 


—there’s no floor value like 


ORTHERN HARD MAPLE 


From kindergarten to college, time-proved Northern Hard 
Maple floors fight the scuffs and scars of hundreds of millions 
of heedless footsteps...and stay bright, smooth, cheerful,~ 
resilient with minimum maintenance. 


And versatile Northern Hard Maple meets the most ad- 
vanced of modern styling trends with its blond beauty! 


In these cost-conscious days, may we suggest that you 
consider well another often-overlooked advantage of MFMA- 
graded Northern Hard Maple? Very important SAVINGS 
are assured without the slightest sacrifice of utility and endurance, 





by specifying MFMA Second Grade, or Second-and-Better cweel 


a ai. % an * ale is , ai ' ws 
Grade. Beauty, soundness, strength are all retained! Latest (1950) Editions 


—Architectural 13g-7; Engineering 
4j-21—for full details, dimensions 
standard specification data. 


And for school shops, equipment rooms and such areas, 
still further savings are feasible with Third Grade MFMA 


flooring—a thoroughly sound specification. 
. WRITE for special folders on second 
America’s leading architects and engineers and third grades, and on list of 


will be found to concur in these conclusions. MFMA approved finishes. 


MAPLE FLOORING MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
Room 389 —46 Washington Boulevard 
Oshkosh, Wisconsin 


FLOOR WITH yRTHEN HARD MAPLE 


BEECH ANO EIECH 
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*Jr. H. S. Bloomfield, New Jersey 


Come! Let’s follow our guide, the helpful Hillyard 
Maintaineer . . . and his crack “clean-up” squad of 
Hillyard products. They’re fast on the floor, because 
specialized for the job... . get spring cleaning over 
in a hurry . . . keep maintenance costs lagging far 


behind. So here we go. 





Super SHINE“ALL 


Hillyard neutral chemical cleaner . . . the easy way to 
clean hallways, classroom floors, woodwork . . . one 
application does the job... no rinsing. All ’round clean- 
ing, the year ‘round—that’s Super Shine-All’s school 
record. And next in line comes . 








Super HIL°BRITE 


Hillyard liquid wax that’s made from 100% No. 1 grade 
of Carnauba wax. Dries in 20 minutes and Underwriters’ 
Lab. approves it as “anti-slip.’’ Hii Brite shines up even 
old and worn floors to mellow lustre without polishing. 
Next 











ECONOMICAL 
TENANCE 






Hillyard dustless dressing. A few drops on applicator 

. once over lightly on floors, furniture, woodwork .. . 
the maintenance job is done. For June to September lay- 
away of gym floors, apply extra thick coat of Hil-Tone 
dressing. Gives safe gym floor protection. 


Sree Activities 


Calendar and _ Lining 
Chart for 1950-51. Ask 


your Maintaineer or 


Ask the Hillyard Main- 
taineer in your locality 
for help with your floor 
problems ... and specify 
Hillyard products... al- 
ways out front in school 
floor maintenance. 









write direct, today. 





Warehouse stocks in 
principal cities. 





St. Joseph, Missouri 











here are just a few of the feature arti- 
cles that are to appear in coming 


issues of The NATION’S SCHOOLS. 


1. Successful methods for organizing a 
Citizens’ Group | 


bo 


Tenure laws affecting administra- | 
tors 


3. The school secretary tells what she 
thinks of her boss as an adminis- 
trator | 

| 


4. A school for board members 


In-service education 


on 


6. Administrative problems in pupil 
transportation 


Federal aid would be wasted effort 
without national standards 


8. Special portfolio on gymnasiums 

9. Interesting points of comparison be- 
tween American and Australian 
education 

10. Mobile visual aids 

11. Scholarships 

12. A new type of guidance program 


These articles are in coming issues of 


The NATION’S SCHOOLS. 


Watch for your copy and when it 
comes be sure to share it with your 


administrative associates. 


SCHOOLS 


CHICAGO 11 


The NATION’S 


919 N. MICHIGAN 
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for school dishwashing 


SALVAJOR Gives '‘7” 
SCRAPPING BENEFITS 


SCRAPPING & PRE-WASHING 
In One Action 


There's no rough scrapping of 
dishes before pre-washing with 
a Salvajor. It does both simul- 
taneously by just passing table- 
ware through the Salvajor stream 
of tepid water. No sprays to 


handle. No waste of hot or cold 
water because it's mostly re- 
circulated. 





LESS GARBAGE 
HANDLING 


As Salvajor scraps and pre- 
washes it also collects the debris 
and automatically drains away 
the liquid, thus reducing food 
waste content about 50%. Food 
waste is left relatively dry and 
odorless for disposal. 





NO TABLEWARE LOSS 
IN GARBAGE 


Silverware and small china can- 
not be scrapped carelessly into 
the garbage when using the 
Salvajor. A patented trap actu- 
ally separates the silverware 
from scraps and food waste dur- 
ing the scrapping and pre- | 
washing operation. 








Four Additional SALVAJOR Benefits 


Better Dishwashing Operation With Less Maintenance. A Salvajor 
Scrapping & Pre-Wash reduces shut-downs for scrap screen cleaning. 
Less Detergent & Hot Water Needed for Dishwashing. A Salvajor 
Scrapping & Pre-Wash reduces number of dishwashing water changes. 
Speeds Bish Preparation. A Salvajor eliminates waste motion over 
temporary pre-wash methods. 

Space Savings. A Salvajor Jr. Model occupies only 15 inches of table 
space. Fits any scrap table. 


VAAN 


Why Invest In Temporary, 
“Jerry Built’’ Pre-Wash 


| 
} 





Arrangements? 


You Can Get a Proved 
PATENTED | 


SALVAJOR. 


as low as 


*295° 


* Standard Jr. Model 
FOB Kansas City, Mo. 








Also “WasteXit’’ Garbage Disposers To Suit All Requirements 
See Your Dealer or Write Manufacturer 


THE SALVAJOR COMPANY 


118 Southwest Blvd. Dept. NS 
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Kansas City, Mo. | 





Gentlemen! Gentlemen! 


DON'T FIGHT OVER IT! 


There are enough books for every school 
official to have one—if you haven’t re- 
ceived your copy yet—just ask us for it. 


The BECKLEY-CARDY 


SCHOOL BUYER’S GUIDE FOR 1950 


lists and prices over 1000 items for school construc- 
tion and use. Not only the largest and most complete 
but 
because of careful compilation and arrangement. Just 


guide for school executives, the easiest to use 


a few subject groups: 


| 
e Classroom Seating 


@ Steel Lockers and Files 
e Playground Equipment 
e Chalkboards and Corkboards 
e Chalkboard Erasers & Eraser Cleaners 
e Class Room Shades & Darkening Shades 
e Teaching Supplies and Material 


@ Supplementary Readers and Entertainment Books 


A post card will do—just ask for 
Buyer’s Guide No. 901. 


BECKLEY-CARDY COMPANY 


CHICAGO 16, ILL 


1632 INDIANA Ave 
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for cleaner, 
brighter, 
colored 
chalk crayon 


"ree DUSTLESS, finest 
writing chalk crayon made, comes 
in round, square and hexagonal 
shapes, in assorted COLORS, in 12 
to 144-stick boxes —and in special 
yellow, large size SIGHT SAVER 
crayons in 144-stick boxes. 






Risse AND UVA COLORED CHALK 
CRAYON are standard quality, in 4 
grades according to color intensity, 

in 12 to 144-stick 


boxes 


r 
» 

$. 
malt ER ART: 


were 







* Meret COLORED CHALK 5 
CRAYON are large sticks in solid or § 
assorted colors of strong or inter- = 

mediate intensity, in 12 to 72-stick 


boxes. 








LECTURERS vi 
we 908 


LECTURERS COLORED CHALK 
CRAYON are square molds in 
solid or assorted colors. in 12 
to 72-stick boxes 


Illustrated Art and Craft Catalog on Request. 
Address Dept. NS 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


41 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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GRIGGS’ DURABLE SCHOOL EQUIPMENT 


| 





Griggs Auditorium Seating, 
No. 30-line chair, upper 
left. Has self-rising seat, 
Du Pont “Fabrilite’ cover- 
ing. Above, double window 
shade, available with single 
or triple pulleys. Left, No. 
400 PT desk and No. 240 
chair — an ideal combina- 
tion! 


For further information on items above or additional school 
equipment, please contact: 


PIGG 


Equipment Company 


Manufacturers and Suppliers of 


SCHOOL SEATING 
Belton e@ Texas 


There is a dealer near you. 
Write us requesting his name. 
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bentply .. « at princeton 


.sttractively designed Thonet chairs, tables and 
stools lend themselves to clever planning, 
practical usage—and meet the most rigid tests for 
durability. Write today for illustrations and 
detailed information on Thonet Bentwood 

and Bentply furniture. 




















Modernize 
Meh oLol ao hacla t-te lite) 
Domestic Science Rooms 


with Yubt Line Equipment 


Just Line Stainless Steel Equipment assures the utmost 
in Sanitation, Long Life and Service. The first cost is 
the only cost. That’s why America’s leading Schools 
install Just Line Stainless Steel equipment in their 
Laboratories and Domestic Science departments. 








Write for Literature N-650 and send us your Specifications. Our 
Engineers will gladly cooperate with you in developing your plans. 
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From IDEA... 








Another Hamilton installation at the 
University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


HAMILTON ENGINEERS 


Follow Through! 


Hamilton's integrated planning service was created 
to help you get maximum value from every dollar 
of your laboratory-equipment budget. You benefit 
from Hamilton's technical assistance in meeting your 
specific requirements and from the experience gained 
in equipping hundreds of science rooms all over the 
country. What's more, you're apt to find that the 
Hamilton Unit Plan will provide more extensive facili- 
ties than you had thought possible. Write for 
Hamilton help today. 


Do you have the most recent Hamilton Catalog? 


There's a host of helpful information in Hamilton's 
newest Laboratory Equipment Catalog, No. 211. If 
you have not received yours, use this handy coupon. 


Hamilton Manufacturing Company, Two Rivers 18, Wisconsin 


Please send my copy of Hamilton Catalog No. 211. 


AName__ = ee ae a ee 





i ee ee a 





ee ee 


City __Zone State 


HAMILTON Manufacturing Company 





TWO RIVERS, WISCONSIN 


©1950—Homitton Monufacturing Compony 
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For trouble-free 
locker control... 


New DUDLEY 


Master-Keyed 
P-570 


The finest master-keyed padlock you 
can buy. Extra strong 5/16” shackle. 
64,000 possible combinations. Sturdy 
3-tumbler mechanism in satin fin- 
ish, cast aluminum case. Two-year- 
guarantee. 


Dudley Master Key can’t be dupli- 
cated on commercial, key cutting 
machines. 





Master-Charted Stainless Steel RD-2 


Hundreds of school installations testify to the way 
RD-2 stands up under student abuse. Guaranteed for 
two years. 

Write for free Catalog Folder that also shows built-in, 
master-keyed S-540. 


DUDLEY LOCK 


CORPORATION 


570 West Monroe St., Dept. 610, Chicago 6, Ill. 





























AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY 


eT ~ mn game 
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AUAILIARY CHAIRS 


DURABLY CONSTRUCTED FROM 
TUBULAR STEEL 
AND HARDWOOD 
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Your own introduction to 
elementary electricity may 
have been made with a 






; e 
Weston Model 375 Medium institutions 
Sensitivity D-C Galvanom- 
eter. Rugged, inexpensive, hotels 
e 
excellent for student use. industry 

















For general testing and lab- 
oratory work, Weston Model 
528 Miniature Portable A-C 
Instruments combine de- 
pendability with relatively 
sensitive operation. Model 
489 Companion D-C Instru- 
ments also available. 


@ I-inch 18 gauge 
steel tube frame 
welded into one 
unit. 

@ 13 gauge angle 
steel seat support. 








@ Tubular, storage 

type leg stretchers. 

Polished glides 

— removable by 

tool only. 

@ 4 standard seat 
heights and sizes. 

@ High-bake enamel 
finish frame, 
lacquer satin finish 
wood parts. 

@ Solid hardwood or 
curved plywood 
styles. 








Resistance measurements 
and circuit continuity 
checks are simple with the 
Weston Model 689 Pocket- 
Size Ohmmeter. A self con- 
tained 11/2 volt battery pro- 
vides energy for operation. 




















Write for catalog of 
complete seating line 


Exceptionally sturdy chairs built to 
withstand the hardest usage. Tubular- 


















An instrument of broad ver- 


satility is the Weston Model frame is welded mto one integral unit 
697 Volt-Ohm-Milliamme- with comfortable posture seat and 

ter. Checks up to 750 volts backrest securely fastened with both 
A-C and D-C: 75 milliam- rivets and screws for maximum strength. 
peres D-C: 500,000 ohms. Smooth contact floor guides are 


g nee attached to prevent removal except by 
Small, compact; ideal for use of tool. Available in two styles as 
portable use illustrated in standard seat heights of 13, 
15, 17 and 18 inches. Alternate sizes 
from 12 to 18 inches optional. Brown 
Taupe or Beige frame with School 
Brown or Natural wood parts. 








| 

w i 
For full information ob specific telelaiod tal Ci 
ments to. meet your particular ne eee tet oc | 


WESTON |EL CTRICAL INSTRUMENT CORPORATION 
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‘Me nufectarers a Were od Toptighys Instroments| SCHOOL FURNITURE ® FOLDING CHAIRS © TABLES © CARD TABLE SETS 
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“Light Direction with Azimuth Correction” 


ANNOUNCING A NEW PRINCIPLE 


IN LIGHT CONTROL 


with Insulux Glass Block Number 363 


Since 1941, Owens-Illinois has maintained a laboratory at the University of 
Michigan for the purpose of studying daylight transmission through glass block. 
Out of this laboratory has come a completely new type of light-directing glass 
block—Insulux Number 363. This new block is not only daylight-directing, but 
is also “azimuth-correcting” . . . For light control it provides: more uniform 
transmission of daylight, increased diffusion, and lower brightness. These advan- 
tages, we believe, are of particular importance to architects and others interested 
in illuminating school classrooms, as well as other areas where daylight is used 


for critical seeing . . . Mail the coupon below for full information. 








ae ee eR Oe a TS Ee ae ee ee ee ae ae ene T 

l 

| INSULUX DIVISION [. 

} American Structural Products Company I 

] Dept. G-167, P.O. Box 1035 [ 
Toledo 1, Ohio | - 

] Please send me more information on the new daylight-  [- 

| directing Insulux Glass Block Number 363. } 

| . 

ad Name | 

. I 

Address 

| 

| 

is 
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TO HELP YOU get more information quickly on the new products described in this section, 
we have provided the postage paid card opposite page 132. Just circle the key numbers 
on the card which correspond with the numbers at the close of each descriptive item in which 
you are interested. The NATION'S SCHOOLS will send your requests to the manufacturers. 
If you wish other product information, just write us and we shall make every effort to supply it. 


Science Instructor’s Table 





The newly designed science instruc 
tor’s table developed by E. H. Sheldon 
and Company is an attractive, efficient 
aid to teaching. The sink, fixtures and 
accessories used by the instructor are in 
one piece with the desk which has space 
for locked storage, a file sized drawer, 
space for textbooks on the desk top and 
plenty of room for working. 

The unit is correctly proportioned and 
well designed with acid resistant tops, 
modern paneling, indented base to pro- 
vide foot room when standing and at 
tractive finish. The compact, efficient 
unit is 8 feet long and standard height. 
E. H. Sheldon & Co., Dept. NS, Muske- 
gon, Mich. (Key No. 453) 


Flameproof Drapery Material 


Colorbestos is a colorful, flameproof, 
asbestos textile designed for drapery pur- 
poses. It is light in weight, attractive in 
appearance and feel, is easy to handle 
and drapes and folds nicely, The ma- 
terial is made of asbestos yarn combined 
with a warp of cotton. The weaving is 
such that the asbestos yarn surrounds 
the warp threads to provide a fabric 
that will not support combustion. It can 
be used as a decorative wall covering 
by applying to wall structures of plaster, 
steel or asbestos wallboard in addition 
to its use for draperies. 

The new material is available in 10 
plain colors and 3 different weaves. 
Stripes and multicolor prints as well as 
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other special weaves can be made to 
order and special colors can be matched. 
All colors are fast to daylight, washing, 
dry cleaning and hot pressing. Color- 
bestos can be washed with household 
soaps and water or dry cleaned with 
conventional solvents without damaging 
either appearance or fire protection. The 
material comes in 50 yard or 100 yard 
bolts and the standard width is 48 inches. 
Johns-Manville, Dept. NS, 22 E. 40th 
St., New York 16. (Key No. 454) 


Waste Receivers 


The new “H” line of Sanette waste 
receivers has been redesigned to elimi- 
nate the risk of exposure and contamina- 
tion. A single carrying handle prevents 
hands coming in contact with infectious 
waste. The cover is opened by stepping 
on the pedal and the inner waste pail 
is easily removed by using the outside 
handle. When the cover is closed, the 
entire receptacle may be carried by the 
same handle. The leakproof, hot-dipped 
galvanized pail is easy to keep clean 
and specially processed waxed bag liners 
are available to keep the pail clean and 
save frequent washing. The new Model 
‘“‘H” Sanettes are available in 3, 4, 5, 7 
and 10 gallon capacities in white enamel, 
special colors and grained walnut or 
mahogany. Master Metal Products, Inc., 
Dept. NS, 291 Chicago St., Buffalo 4, 
N. Y. (Key No. 455) 


Daylight Viewer 


The new, portable Kodak Daylight J 


Projection Viewer can be set up any- 
where on a desk or table and permits the 
viewing of football and other sport 
movies in daylight. The projection viewer 
is a device which holds a special 8 by 
1134 inch Kodak Daylight Screen with 
a mirror behind it. The image is pro- 
jected onto the mirror, then reflected 
onto the Daylight Screen which gives a 
bright and brilliant picture, even in full 
daylight. Thus films can be studied 
without setting up a screen or darkening 
the room, The Viewer has several other 
features which will prove of value in 
studying sport films. Eastman Kodak 
Co., Dept. NS, Rochester 4, N. Y. (Key 
No. 456) 


Filmstrip Cabinet 


The MF-6 filmstrip storage cabinet has 
recently been improved for more effi- 
cient filmstrip storage. Sectional divid- 
ers have been put into the drawers, thus 
making it possible to file the cans con- 
taining filmstrips accurately and to pre- 
vent their sliding in the drawers. Bet- 
ter indexing and quicker finding of the 
desired filmstrip are thus possible with 
the new model. Neumade Products 
Corp., Dept. NS, 330 W. 42nd St., New 
York 18. (Key No. 457) 


Combination Scrubber-Vac 


The new No. 418P Combination 
Scrubber-Vac recently introduced by Fin- 
nell System has the advantage of exceed- 
ingly quiet operation while greatly reduc- 
ing the time required to clean floors 
thoroughly. The self-propelled unit, 
with an 18 inch brush ring, is designed 
for use in small-area buildings, with floor 
areas ranging from 2000 to 15,000 square 
feet. 

The new machine handles both wet 
and dry work and is the result of many 
years of experience in building combina- 
tion floor machines. The No. 418P ap- 
plies the cleanser, scrubs, rinses and picks 
up in a single operation, thus producing 
clean floors in a minimum of time with 
little effort. It has all of the refinements 
and careful construction features of all 
Finnell equipment. Finnell System, Inc., 


Dept. NS, Elkhart, Ind. (Key No. 458) 
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Ice Cube Machine 





The new Mills ice Maker is a fully 
automatic machine, powered by a 1 h.p. 
condensing unit, which can be plugged 
into any convenient electrical outlet. It 
produces solid, clear ice in lengths from 
'4, inch to 6 inches and also has an ad- 
justment for making cracked ice. 

The Ice Maker produces approximately 
5800 standard sized cubes per day and 
the thermostatic control regulates pro- 
duction of ice cubes to keep the 200 
pound capacity bin full at all times. No 
water storage tanks are required as the 
fresh running water is fed directly to 
the ice making tubes. The unit operates 
economically with a minimum of current 
consumption. Mills Industries, Inc., 
Dept. NS, 4100 Fullerton Ave., Chicago 
39. (Key No. 459) 





Soap Dispenser 


The new Bobrick 18 push-up Liquid 
Soap Dispenser is the newest addition to 
the line of liquid, lather and powdered 
soap dispensers and wall-type gravity 
feed systems offered by the manufacturer. 
It has a heavy metal one-piece highly 
polished chrome plated body and is de- 
signed for easy removal and filling. 
When filled and returned to position, the 
globe is automatically locked in place. 
The leakproof vacuum feed valve is also 
secured in the mechanism so that it can- 
not be taken from the dispenser. The 
Bobrick 18 is a sturdy, efficient dis- 
penser designed to sell at a low price. 
Bobrick Mfg. Corp., Dept. NS, 1839 
Blake Ave., Los Angeles 26, Calif. (Key 
No. 460) 


Map Charts 


A new set of charts, entitled “Map 
Symbols Pictured,” has been introduced 
to improve the usefulness of maps in 
teaching. Designed by Zoe E. Thralls 
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of the University of Pittsburgh, the 
charts are 44 by 56 inches in size. There 
are five charts in the series, MS1 through 
MS5, which illustrate how symbols on 
a map differ as to kind, location and 
area and represent physical and cultural 
objects on the earth or concepts concern- 
ing it. The series shows basic map sym- 
bols with accompanying photographs of 
what the symbols represent; thus the 
pupil learns to associate map symbols 
with mental images of reality, A. J. Ny- 
strom & Co., Dept. NS, 3333 Elston 
Ave., Chicago 18. (Key No. 461) 


Lincoln Edger 


The Lincoln E-7 Twin-Motored Edger 
is a oor sander designed to permit re- 
surfacing work right up to baseboards 
and in other hard to reach areas. The 
machine has twin motors, one operating 
the sanding disc and the other the dust 
pick-up fan to ensure fully efficient vac- 
uum action regardless of the load on 
the sander. 

Adjustable casters keep the machine 





operating efficiently on smooth or un. 
even floors. The sanding discs are easily 
removable by hand and the dustproof 
dust bag has a zipper opening for easy 
emptying. The machine is easily operated 
on any type job and has a light to il- 
luminate dark areas and corners. Lin- 
coln-Schlueter Floor Machinery Co., 
Dept. NS, 1250 W. Van Buren St., Chi- 
cago 7. (Key No. 462) 


Automatic Valve 


A simplified ball-type seating mech- 
anism is used in the improved automatic 
vent and drain valve recently introduced 
by Crane Company. The improvements 
have been made to assure more accurate 
seating and longer life. The valve is 
easy to install and its operation is fully 
automatic. The new valve is available 
in a complete range of sizes to take care 
of air requirements up to 150 pounds per 
square inch and of water requirements 
up to 125 pounds per square inch. Crane 
Co., Dept. NS, 836 S. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 5. (Key No. 463) 





Non-Slip Floor Wax 


A new non-slip liquid floor wax which 
combines high luster with the friction 
grip of emery has been announced for 
use on asphalt tile, rubber tile, mastic, 
linoleum, concrete, wood and cork floors. 
Non-inflammable and containing no sol- 
vents, the wax is said to provide a high 
gloss to floors while making most floor- 
ing materials less slippery than when un- 
waxed. A new chemical derivative gives 
the wax its slipproof quality. The wax 
is easily applied, is quick drying and has 
long life. Mechanical buffing is not re- 
quired although it can be used without 
affecting the slip resistance of the prod- 
uct. The Penetone Company, Dept. NS, 
Tenafly, N. J. (Key No. 464) 


Maintenance Trestle 


Several improvements have recently 
been made in the Bil-Jax Maintenance 
Trestle. Designed to simplify overhead 
maintenance jobs, wall washing, store 
room work, painting and construction 
work, the trestle now has rubber tired 
casters which can be locked in position, 
guard rails, window tie-ins and_ brace 
lugs which permit grouping of trestles 
to provide multiple work platforms. The 
trestle is also available with ordinary 
casters and has an adjustable stem which 
permits use over stairways and on other 
non-level surfaces. 

The basic trestle consists of two 5 foot 
base sections, two regular heads which 
are reversible and one 8 foot trussed 
overhead ladder. The unit stands 7 feet 
high and its parts can be arranged to 
supply a platform of any desired height 
from 1 foot to 8 feet. Additional height 
can be obtained by adding extra ladder 
sections in 3 or 6 foot lengths. Catwalks 
may be spaced to provide | to 3 or more 
working levels. Side brackets, trussed 
plank rest, combination reversible head 
and low base for use in narrow pas- 





sageways are accessories which extend 
the usefulness. Bil-Jax, Inc., Dept. NS, 
Archbold, Ohio. (Key No. 465) 
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Plastic Relief Map 


A lightweight, durable, plastic relief 
map of the United States in full color 
is now available as a visual aid in teach- 
ing geography, history and social studies. 
The map is large enough to be seen 
easily from the back of the classroom 
since it is 64 by 40 inches in size. Weigh- 
ing only 3 pounds, it can be readily 
moved from one classroom to another 
and is installed easily with four small 
nails as support. 

The map is lithographed in 11 colors 
to emphasize all relief features and is 
made of strong, waterproof, tear-resist- 
ant, non-inflammable vinyl plastic. It 
is easily kept clean, is self-framed, rea- 
sonable in price and can be stored in 
the corrugated container in which it is 
shipped. Aero Service Corp., Dept. NS, 
236 E. Courtland St., Philadelphia 20, 
Pa. (Key No. 466) 


Desk-High Super-Filers 


A new series of counter and desk high 
2 and 3 drawer letter and cap sized 
Super-Filers has recently been announced. 
The new cabinets have self-adjusting 
divide-a-files and velvoleum or steel sec- 
tional tops with sectional black recessed 
bases. Without bases, counter-high files 
are 2-11/16 inches lower and sectional 
bases for the desk-high files are 1% 
inches. The new cabinets feature the 
swing front drawer which mechanically 
adds ample working space each time the 
drawer is opened. The General Fire- 
proofing Co., Dept. NS, Youngstown 1, 
Ohio. (Key No. 467) 


Rolling Scaffold 


A new sectional type aluminum roll- 
ing scaffold has been developed to facili- 
tate overhead and sidewall work such as 
painting, cleaning and installing and re- 





pairing fixtures. Made of light, durable 
aluminum alloy, the scaffold is light, easy 
to erect and neat in appearance. It is 
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available in both the stairway and the 
ladder type. 

The scaffolds are supplied in one or 
more sections, with guard rails for added 
safety. The bottom section, including 
non-elevating casters, is 7 feet 3 inches 
from the floor to the first platform. Each 
additional section is 6 feet 8 inches in 
height, thus permitting the assembling 
of a unit sufficiently high for every need. 
Frames for intermediate sections slip 
over a sprocket in the lower section. 
The joint is secured by a hinged pin for 
extra safety and a spring lock is used to 
secure horizontal members. 

The base dimensions of the scaffold 
are 4 feet 6 inches by 6 feet. Two types 
of 5 inch steel casters—a non-elevating 
type and an adjustable type with a steel 
screw providing additional height—are 
available. The Patent Scaffolding Co., 
Inc., Dept. NS, 38-21 12th St., Long Is- 
land City 1, N. Y. (Key No. 468) 


Restaurant Range 





Research and development in quantity 
cooking problems have resulted in the 
new Vulcan Restaurant Ranges which 
are available in 4+ body styles. The ranges 
are designed to fill every need and are 
available in single and double oven units, 
with or broilers and with a 
variety of top arrangements — open 
burner, hot top or fry top. Two sizes 
of fry tops can be supplied, one 24 
inches wide and one 36 inches wide. 
The standard black model is trimmed 
with stainless steel and the de luxe model 
is furnished with an entirely stainless 
steel exterior. Vulcan-Hart Mfg. Co., 
Louisville 3, Ky. (Key No. 469) 


without 


Traffic-Tred Matting 


Traffic-Tred is a new low priced mat- 
ting designed especially for use as a 
runner mat. It is % inch thick and per- 
mits application in any area due to ease 
in cutting to accurate fit. Three slot 
constructions are available, closed, open 
or open on end of slots only and ample 
aeration and drainage are provided. 
American Mat Corp., Dept. NS, 1717 
Adams, Toledo 2, Ohio. (Key No. 470) 


Magnetic Tape Recorder 





The new Revere Magnetic Tape Re 
corder is a moderately priced, complete 
sound instrument which is easily oper 
ated, compact and portable. Each reel 
of tape permits a full hour of recording 
and is easy to cut and splice when de- 
sired. Recordings may be kept indefi- 
nitely and played back innumerable 
times without loss of quality. Old re- 
cordings are automatically erased as new 
ones are made and the tape can be re- 
used indefinitely. 

The recorder 
separately or together and the unit is 
especially useful in teaching since it can 
be played back for instruction and for 
correction of speech, music, diction and 
other faults. A safety button prevents 
accidental erasures and a convenient foot 
control stops and starts the recorder by 
slight foot pressure. An earphone attach 
ment is available if desired. The unit 
is contained in a carrying case with de- 
tachable cover. Revere Camera Co., 
Dept. NS, 330 E. 21st St., Chicago 16. 
(Key No. 471) 


or radio can be used 


Nylon Paint Brushes 


A series of eleven new 100 per cent 
nylon paint brushes has been added to 


‘the present line of pure bristle paint 


brushes manufactured by the Fuller 
Brush Company. The new nylon fila 
ments are said not to split, fray or be- 
come brittle, to be resistant to most 
chemicals and to be unaffected by age 
or weather, rodents, insects and fungi. 
They can be used with all types of oil 
and water paints, synthetics, lacquers, 
kalsomines and enamels and have a long 
life, even when used on rough surfaces. 
A special sanding process has softened 
the tips of the brushes and improved 
capillary attraction. The line includes 
eight sizes of wall brushes, two stucco 
brushes and one kalsomine brush. The 
Fuller Brush Co., Dept. NS, Hartford 2, 
Conn. (Key No. 472) 
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Wet-Dry Vacuum 





The operation design of the new 1950 
model MCV-205A Wet-Dry Vacuum 
has been completely changed for in 
creased pick-up ability. The volume of 
air moved through this lightweight, 
easily handled vacuum has been increased 
by over 100 per cent, making it com- 
parable in performance to large type 
machines. Thus the machine will per 
form many cleaning jobs usually requir- 
ing a heavier industrial type vacuum. 

The redesigned exhaust provides quiet 
operation since a single exhaust orifice 
is used in the back, thus changing also 
the appearance of the top of the ma 
chine as compared to earlier models. The 
machine weighs only 36 pounds, rides 
on one rubber ball bearing swivel caster 
and 2 fixed rubber wheels, and is finished 
in baked enamel. Multi-Clean Products, 
Inc., Dept. NS, 2277 Ford Pkwy., St. 
Paul 1, Minn. (Key No. 473) 


Booster Unit 


A thermostatically controlled efficient 
electric booster unit has recently been 
introduced for small and medium sized 
dishwashing machines to provide the 
needed amount of 180 degree final rinse 
water. The new unit provides 35 to 40 
degree water temperature rise in a one 
minute cycle. It can be built as part of 
the new Universal dishwasher or mount- 
ed and installed for use on present 
equipment. Universal Dishwashing Ma- 
chinery Co., Dept. NS, Nutley, N. J. 
(Key No. 474) 


Prefinished Wood and Marble 
Panels 


Marlite plastic-finished wall and ceil- 
ing panels are now available in a new 
line of prefinished wood and marble 
patterns. The grain and finish of se- 
lected fine woods are faithfully repro- 
duced in 5 of the new Marlite patterns 
and 5 others are authentic reproductions 
of imported marbles. Wood pattern 
panels are available in sizes 48 by 72 and 
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48 by 96 inches, with the grain running 
in the direction of the second dimension. 

The large, convenient marble panel 
patterns come in 32 by 48 and 96 by 48 
inch sizes in Rose de Brignoles, Jaune 
Benou, Black and Gold, Skyros and Ver- 
do Antique. The hard, durable, per- 
manent plastic finish seals in all the 
beauty and color while sealing out dirt, 
grease and moisture. The panels are 
easily cleaned by wiping with a damp 
cloth. They are easily applied over old 
or new walls and can be installed with 
ordinary carpenters’ tools. Marsh Wall 
Products, Inc., Dept. NS, Dover, Ohio. 
(Key No. 475) 


Tubular Steel Furniture 


The new line of Electroweld steel 
school furniture is made in a full range 
of sizes from kindergarten to college 
needs. Modern in style and designed for 
proper posture, the tubular steel chairs 
and tables are light in weight and com- 
fortable to use. There are no rough edges 
or exposed bolts or screws to cause dam 


age and the line is built for durability. 
Wood parts are hardwood or 
banded heavy plywood and the curved 
leg bracing, high off the floor, allows 
ample leg room and simplifies floor 
maintenance. Electroweld school furni- 
ture is available in natural wood finish 
with light metal enamel on frames or in 
walnut finish with school brown enamel 
on frames. Electroweld Steel Corp., 
Dept. NS, Azusa, Calif. (Key No. 476) 


solid 


Automatic Fire Alarm 


The new Fyr-Cry automatic fire alarm 
is mechanically built and operated like a 
clock. It is designed for installation at 
points where fire is most likely to break 
out and the mechanism is copper plated 
to prevent rust. The alarm is completely 
automatic, a special fuse releasing the 
alarm the moment the temperature rises 
above 133 degrees. No electricity is re- 
quired to operate the Fyr-Cry and it is 
always ready for use without attention. 
The Fyr-Fyter Co., Dept. NS, Dayton 1, 
Ohio. (Key No. 477) 





Metallic Screen Surface 


The new processed metallic silver 
screen surface, known as Wonder-Lite, 
for the projection of polarized stereo 
slides, is designed to reflect and intensify 
light without depolarizing it, to increase 
the brilliance of the picture and to give 
a three-dimensional quality to the scene 
depicted. The Wonder-Lite Silver Screen 
Surface is supplied in the De Luxe Chal- 
lenger mounting, with picture surface 
measuring 40 by 40 or 50 by 50 inches. 

The octagon carrying case provides 
complete protection for the Wonder-Lite 
surface and the screen fabric hangs abso- 
lutely flat to give distortion-free projec- 
tion. The tripod screen is easily carried, 
quickly set up and is also suitable for 
standard two-dimension projection of 
slides, filmstrips, opaque materials and 
moving pictures. Da-Lite Screen Co., 
Dept. NS, 2719 N. Pulaski Rd., Chicago 
39. (Key No. 478) 


Time Machine 


A new master clock and program ma- 
chine, known as the “Master-Pro,” has 
recently been introduced for use in 
schools and other institutions. Described 
as an advanced development in central- 
ized time and signal control, the “Mas- 
ter-Pro” acts as a master clock by send 
ing out electrical impulses once each 
minute to all secondary or indicating 
clocks and time recorders and acts as a 
program instrument by sounding signals. 
Thus sounding of all signals is in exact 
synchronism with all secondary clocks 
throughout a building or area. 

Operating directly from the power 
line, the “Master” section of the “Mas- 
ter-Pro” sends 24 impulses over a two- 
wire circuit and can accommodate the 
equivalent of 40 secondaries. The capac- 
ity can be increased by the use of boost- 
ers. The engineering of the unit makes 
it simple to set or alter a schedule. More 
than 100 separate signals can be set on 
each circuit and a calendar device per- 
mits the silencing of signals during any 





12 hour period. The Cincinnati Time 
Recorder Co., Dept. NS, Cincinnati 14, 
Ohio. (Key No. 479) 
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Germa-Medica Hand Soap 


Powdered Germa-Medica Hand Soap 
with G-11, the new germ killer used in 
surgical soaps to reduce bacteria count 
on the skin and thus help eliminate in- 
fections, is now being made available to 
schools. It is designed to reduce trans- 
mission of disease germs, reduce second- 
ary infections from minor injuries and 
promote rapid healing, to improve many 
common skin disorders and to reduce 
absenteeism resulting from bacterial skin 
diseases. Huntington Laboratories, Inc., 
Dept. NS, Huntington, Ind. (Key 
No. 480) 


Camera Lenses 

Four of a new series of 7 lenses for 
16 mm, motion picture cameras are now 
ready for distribution. The new optics 
are highly corrected lenses with a con- 
stant degree of magnification from one 
lens in the series to another. The new 
lenses are calibrated in the new T stops 
and include one wide-angle and 3 tele- 
photos of exceptional speed. All lenses 
are equipped with click-stops, all are in 
focusing mount and all are Filmocoted. 
They have the standard C mount for 16 
mm. cameras and one is also available 
for B&H snap-on mount 8 mm. cameras. 
Bell & Howell Co., Dept. NS, 7100 Mc- 
Cormick, Chicago 45. (Key No. 481) 


Woodworking Machines 

The new J-Line woodworking ma- 
chines recently developed are streamlined 
in design for more pleasing appearance 
and easier cleaning. Many new features 
have been incorporated in the new line 
which is built for simplified, safe oper- 
ation. The line includes the J-120 20 
inch Band Saw, the J-131 8 inch Jointer, 
the J-180 18 by 6 inch Surfacer, the J-170 
12 inch Lathe, the J-140 Mortiser, the 
J-147 16 inch Disc Sander, the J-145 
Spindle Sander and the J-150 Shaper. 
Yates-American Machine Co., Dept. NS, 
Beloit, Wis. (Key No. 482) 


Whirl-Blade Mower 


The new Whirlaway 20 mower is 
powered by a vertical shaft engine which 
provides direct application of its power 
to the horizontal blade. This allows for 
elimination of a clutch and belt-drive, 
thus simplifying the design. Three pneu- 
matic tired wheels, two rear and one 
front, all mounted on ball bearings, are 
so placed as to compensate for any un- 
evenness of terrain, thus facilitating cut- 
ting grass around trees. The mower is 
easily propelled and the height is ad- 
justable from 114 to 3 inches. The Moto 
Mower Co., Dept. NS, 4800 Woodward 
Ave., Detroit 1, Mich. (Key No. 483) 
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Product Literature 


e A color chart and 21 color chips are 
used in the new catalog on toilet com- 
partments recently published by The 
Sanymetal Products Co., Inc., 1705 Ur- 
bana Rd., Cleveland 12, Ohio. The new 
1950 Catalog 87 shows 5 types of Sany- 
metal Toilet Compartments and toilet 
room environments in colors. Construc- 
tion details, specifications, hardware and 
a description of the materials used are 


included in the catalog. (Key No. 484) 


e The advantages of posture seating are 
discussed in a new booklet on “Alumi- 
num Posture Chairs,” No. FF-116, re- 
cently issued by Remington Rand Inc., 
315 Fourth Ave., New York 10. The 
22 page booklet, printed in colors, con- 
tains full catalog data on the posture 
chairs that are adjustable 5 ways, and 
stresses economy of these chairs and how 
they minimize fatigue. (Key No. 485) 


e The new 1950 electric plant catalog, 
Onan Line Folder A-168, of D. W. Onan 
& Sons, Inc., Minneapolis 5, Minn., fea- 
tures “Electricity at your service for any 
purpose anywhere.” The booklet covers 
the complete line of Onan gasoline- 
driven electric plants, the direct current 
models and the battery-charging electric 
plants made by this company. Special 
accessories for Onan Electric Plants are 
also itemized and the model guide and 
general information section add to the 


usefulness of the catalog. (Key No. 486) 


e A 4 page illustrated folder showing 
the design features and advantages of the 
freestanding library shelving units manu- 
factured by W. R. Ames Co., 150 Hooper 
St., San Francisco 7, Calif., has recently 
been received. Information of interest to 
school administrators, librarians and ar- 
chitects in providing for book storage 
with economy of space and adaptability 
of usage is given in this folder on “Ames 
Freestanding Library Shelving.” (Key 
No. 487) 


e “A Presentation . . . School Furni- 
ture” is the title of a catalog issued by 
American Desk Mfg. Co., Temple, Tex. 
Descriptive information and illustrations 
of chair desks, tablet arm chairs, tables, 
desks for student and teacher and audi- 
torium seating are included in the book- 
let. (Key No. 488) 


e The new “I.C.S, Film Catalog” of 16 
mm. sound films, 1949-50, contains list- 
ings of entertainment features, educa- 
tional films, March of Time, music ap- 
preciation films, short subjects and other 
16 mm. films available for rental. The 
80 page catalog lists films under subject 
headings and has a complete alphabetical 
title index. It is available from Institu- 
tional Cinema Service, Inc., 1560 Broad- 
way, New York 19. (Key No. 489) 





e The new 1950 Athletic Equipment 
Catalog of W. J. Voit Rubber Corp., 
1600 E. 25th St., Los Angeles 11, Calif., 
contains detailed information on some 
75 items. Included are new and im- 
proved items of athletic equipment as 
well as standard items available from 
the company. (Key No. 490) 


e “The Case for the “Ten-Twenty,’” is- 
sued by the American Seating Co., 
Grand Rapids 2, Mich., is an attrac- 
tively prepared booklet containing full 
information on the company’s newest 
desk, the “Ten-Twenty,” which provides 
level, 10 and 20 degree top positions in 
addition to automatic forward and back- 
ward seat adjustment and other visual 
and postural features. The booklet also 
carries a summary of the studies of th 
Texas Inter-Professional Commission on 
Child Development and a list of refer- 
ence books related to lighting, seeing, 
seating, posture and child development. 
(Key No. 491) 


e “New Popular Priced Garland Gas 
Fired Restaurant Ranges” are described 
and illustrated in a folder recently issued 
by the Detroit-Michigan Stove Co., Box 
2059, Detroit, Mich. A second folder 
gives data on “Garland 29 Series Com- 
mercial Gas Ranges and Equipment.” 
Interesting and helpful information on 
both lines is included in the folders. 
(Key No. 492) 


e “Westinghouse Motion Pictures for 
School Use” are described and illustrated 
in a 24 page catalog recently released by 
the School Service Department of West- 
inghouse Electric Corp., 306 Fourth Ave., 
Box 1017, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. In addition 
to discussing the 14 sound motion pic- 
tures for classroom use, the catalog also 
describes various teaching aids which are 
available in connection with the films. 
(Key No. 493) 


e Of interest in relation to the recent 
elections in Great Britain is the new 
booklet, “Parliamentary Electoral Pro- 
cedure in Britain,” designed to supple- 
ment the film on “General Election” 
which was issued some years ago by the 
British Information Services, 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York 20. The film is 
an on-the-spot reporting job of the elec- 
tion and the new booklet discusses de- 
tails of electoral procedure in an inter- 


esting manner. (Key No. 494) 


e A new monthly publication is being 
issued by Magnecord, Inc., 360 N. Mich- 
igan Ave., Chicago 1, manufacturer of 
magnetic tape recording equipment, cov- 
ering news and developments in the field 
of magnetic tape recording. Known as 
“Magnecord INK,” the publication will 
be available without cost to those inter- 
ested in tape recording. (Key No. 495) 
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@ Detailed information is given in Cata- 
log 88-8, issued by Kewanee Boiler 
Corp., Kewanee, Ill., on “Kewanee 
Square-Heat Type ‘R’ Boilers.” This 
equipment is described as “a steel boiler 
for heating medium sized buildings de- 
pendably with high efficiency.” Descrip- 
tive information, specifications and illus- 
trations are augmented by blue-print 
type layouts for suggested installations. 


(Key No. 496) 


e “Fenestra Steel and Aluminum Build- 
ing Panels” are described fully in a cata- 
log issued by Detroit Steel Products Co., 
2250 E. Grand Blvd., Detroit 11,° Mich. 
Diagrammatic drawings, showing con- 
struction and use, specifications, panel 
selection tables and descriptive data 
make the book a helpful reference 
source. (Key No. 497) 


e Pamphlets discussing the work of the 
school dietitian and what she means to 
the school child are available from the 
General Baking Co., 420 Lexington 
Ave., New York 17. Entitled “A-Plus 
at Lunch Time” the pamphlets carry an 
important message for parents and are 
available for distribution by the school. 
(Key No. 498) 


e “Grading Rules for Northern Hard 
Maple, Beech and Birch Flooring” is the 
title of a new booklet recently issued 
by Maple Flooring Manufacturers Assn., 
46 Washington Blvd., Oshkosh, Wis. 
The standard grades of northern hard- 
wood floorings are described in detail 
and information on standard lengths 1s 


given. (Key No. 499) 
e The United States Navy Career Pat- 


tern envelope of classroom aids now con- 
tains a new revised edition of the 
United States Navy Occupational Hand- 
book which is described as “a manual 
for civilian guidance counselors and 
navy classification officers.” Also included 
is a “Stay in School” folder as well as 
other helpful literature. The material is 
available to school administrators and 
their assistants through your nearest 


Navy Recruiting Station. (Key No. 500) 


e A catalog of “United States Geo-His- 
toric Map Slides” has been prepared by 
Instructional Films Inc., Division of 
Films, Inc., 330 W. 42nd St., New York 
18. Covering Series A, Through the Rev- 
olutionary War, the catalog gives detailed 
information on the 46 slides available 


in this category. (Key No. 501) 


e The National Association of Manufac- 
turers, 14 W. 49th St., New York 20, 
has recently issued the 1949-50 “Listing 
of Literature and Films” and related ma- 
terial available as teaching aids covering 
economics, current affairs, foreign trade, 
vocational guidance, science and inven 
tion and other pertinent subjects. (Key 


No. 502) 
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e The highlights of a new motion pic- 
ture, “The Human Bridge,” produced 
by the Ford Motor Co., 3000 Schaefer 
Rd., Dearborn, Mich., are presented in a 
booklet recently released. The booklet 
portrays the great amount of thought, 
imagination, skill and teamwork that 
go into the development and production 
of a new model automobile. Each page 
spread of the booklet contains a descrip- 
tive illustration from the film on the 
left with a brief word statement on the 
right. The material is most attractively 


presented. (Key No. 503) 


e The new 44 page, two color catalog 
issued by Encyclopaedia Britannica Films 
Inc., Wilmette, Ill., contains descriptions 
of 323 educational sound films, many of 
them in color, 70 filmstrips, and a 12 
page section showing in what subject 
areas and levels the films are correlated. 
The catalog is illustrated with still pic- 
tures taken from the films and is en- 
titled “Encyclopaedia Britannica Films 
Bring the World to You.” (Key No. 504) 


e A 46 page catalog illustrating and 
describing the complete line of “Red 
Cap” Flood Lites and Reflectors, FL-49 
Catalog, has recently been issued by 
S & M Lamp Co., 119 W. 36th Place, 
Los Angeles 54, Calif. (Key No. 505) 


e The first of a series of packaged edu- 
cational recordings om magnetic tape 
has been announced by Educational Serv- 
ices, 1702 K St., N. W., Washington, 
D. C. The actual voices of 24 historical 
characters of the last 60 years speak in 
the series of 15 minute tape programs 
containing dramatized incidents in their 
lives. Known as “The Voices of Yester- 
day,” these tape programs are recorded 
for use in the audio-visual field and con- 
tain voices recorded by Thomas Edison 
and his staff in the period 1888 to 1920. 
They have been amplified and modern- 
ized and a listing of the recordings is 


available. (Key No. 506) 
Film Releases 


“What Are Machines,” “Let’s Read Po- 
etry,” “Artist and Nature,” “Art in Our 
World” and “Rhythmic Exercises,” all 
16 mm. sound. “Here’s How We Print,” 
“Let’s Catch Reptiles,” “Life Cycle of 
the Muscovy Duck” and “River of Ice,” 
teaching films. “Water Supply,” “Circus 
Animals,” “Circus People,” “The People 
of Norway,” “We Told the World— 
The Declaration of Independence,” 
“Falling Waters of Yosemite” and 
“Then Came July Fifth,” all 35 mm. 
single frame filmstrips in both black 
and white and color editions. Bailey 
Films, Inc., Dept. NS, 2044 N. Berendo, 
Hollywood 27, Calif. (Key No. 507) 


“Introduction to Fractions,” 5 color film- 
strips covering “Fractional Parts of a 
Whole,” “Fractional Parts of Groups,” 





“Fractional Parts of a Whole and 
Groups,” “Non-Unit Fractions of a 
Whole and Groups” and “Comparing 
Fractions.” The Jam Handy Organiza- 
tion, Dept. NS, 2821 E. Grand Blvd., 
Detroit 11, Mich. (Key No. 508) 


Photographic darkroom procedures dem- 
onstrated in series of 6 silent filmstrips 
on “Developing Roll Film,” “Develop- 
ing Sheet Film and Film Packs,” “Con- 
tact Printing,” “Projection Printing— 
Part I”, “Projection Printing—Part II” 
and “Spot Printing and Dodging.” Text- 
Film Dept., McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
Dept. NS, 330 W. 42nd St., New York 
18. (Key No. 509) 


“You and Your Mental Abilities,” 35 
mm. filmstrip for high school guidance 
work and teacher-training supplementing 
48 page Life Adjustment Booklet of the 
same title. Science Research Associates, 
Dept, NS, 228 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
4. (Key No. 510) 

“Obligations,” 2 reels, black and white 
or color and “A Date With Your Fam- 
ily,” 1 reel, black and white or color, 
continuing series of Human Relations. 
“Introducing Denmark” and “Introduc- 
ing Britain,” each 1 reel, black and 
white or color. Simmel-Meservey, Inc., 
Dept. NS, Beverly Hills, Calif. (Key 
No. 511) 


“Glen Wakes Up” and “Home Man- 
agement: Why Budget,” both 16 mm., 
sound, | reel. “Samson Series,” 3 black 
and white filmstrips; “Products and In- 
dustries, Set No. 2,” 3 filmstrips, and 
“Children of Early America, Set No. 3,” 
6 filmstrips in color. Young America 
Films, Inc., Dept. NS, 18 E. 41st St., 
New York 17. (Key No. 512) 


Suppliers’ News 


Bendix-Westinghouse Automotive Air 
Brake Co., Elyria, Ohio, manufacturer 
of air brake equipment fer trucks and 
buses, announces the opening of a new 
modern building at 2000 Fifth St, 
Berkeley, Calif. to service the West 


Coast. 


Lily-Tulip Cup Corp., 122 E. 42nd St., 
New York 17, manufacturer of paper 
cups and dishes, announces the opening 
of its newly constructed plant at 
Toronto, Canada. 


The Walker-Turner Division, Kearney 
& Trecker Corp., Plainfield, N. J., man- 
ufacturer of light machine tools, an- 
nounces the appointment of Mr. Fred 
Finsterbach as the Director of Educa- 
tion. He will have charge of the devel- 
opment of instruction booklets and sales 
aids of interest to schools. Mr. Finster 
bach was previously with the New York 
State Teachers College, Buffalo, N.Y. 
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Burroughs Adding Machine Company 
Accounting Machine ....................... 73 


Butler Manufacturing Company 
SIE IN Bihari mrcerescinerinnion 13 


Ceco Steel Products Corp. 
Steel Joist Construction...................... 15 


Celotex Corporation 
Acoustical Material.....facing page 17 


Central Commercial Industries, Inc. 
Electronic Organ.....following page 16 


Chevrolet Motor Division—General 
Motors Corp. 
School Bus Chassis......................-00« 75 
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Church Mfg. Co., C. F. 


Toilet Seats 90 





Churchill Manufacturing Company 




















Floor Maintenance 122 
Claridge Products Co. 

Chalkboard 110 
Clarin Mfg. Co. 

Steel Folding Chairs.............--.-.....-- 114 
Colt’s Manufacturing Co. 

Dishwashing Equipment .................. 78 
Columbia Mills, Inc. 

Venetian Blinds 93 
Compton & Company, F. E. 

Encyclopedia .................-..0..2--: 4th cover 
Connor Lumber and Land Co. 

Maple Flooring 116 
Continental Steel Corporation 

Wire Fence 94 
Coxhead Corporation, Ralph C. 

Vari-Typer 82 
Crane Company 

Plumbing Equipment ......................-- 81 


Crown Institutional Equipment Co. ; 








Typewriter Desk 12 
Detroit-Michigan Stove Co. 

Kitchen Equipment .....................-...--- 7 
Detroit Steel Products Co. 

Steel Windows 89 
Dudley Lock Corporation 

Locks 124 





Du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., ~e 
Book Coverings 





Finnell System, Inc. 








Floor Maintenance ........................- 106 
Franklin-Lee Company 

Institutional Furniture ...................... 118 
Franklin Research Company 

Floor Wax 96 
Griggs Equipment Co. 

School Seating, Shades...................... 122 
Hamilton Manufacturing Company 

Laboratory Equipment .................... 124 
Hild Floor Machine Co. 

Floor Maintenance .......................... .. 82 
Hillyard Sales Companies 

Floor Maintenance ......................--.... 120 
Hood Rubber Company 

Asphalt Tile 100 
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Horn Brothers Co. 
Folding Partitions & Bleachers........ 11 














Hotpoint, Inc. 

Kitchen Equipment ................--.-. 18,..19 
Hunt Pen Co., C. Howard 

Pencil Sharpeners ...........--..0-----s--c00 116 
Huntington Laboratories, Inc. 

Floor Maintenance .................--.-++-.--+- 80 
Indiana Desk Co. 

Desks 108 
International Bronze Tablet Co. 

Memorial Tablets. .............--.-------0-0++ 110 
Irwin Seating Company 

School Seating 97 
Johns-Manville 

Acoustical Material ..............----.-.0-+ 85 
Just Manufacturing Company 

Stainless Steel Equipment................ 123 
Kewanee Boiler Corporation 

Steel Boilers 103 
Keyes Fibre Company 

Plastic Trays 108 
Kohler Company 

Plumbing Equipment ........................ 88 


Libbey Glass Co. 
Glass Tumblers......... ...facing page 65 


Lyon Metal Products, Incorporated 








Steel Equipment 117 
Maple Flooring Manufacturers Assn. 

Maple Flooring 119 
Masury-Young Company 

Floor Maintenance ................-........-..- 69 
Medart Products, Inc., Fred 

Gymnasium Equipment .................... 20 


Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co. 
Temperature Controls............ 3rd cover 


Mitchell Mfg. Co. 


Folding Tables 110 





Monroe Calculating Machine Co., Inc. 








Calculating Machine ........................ 105 
Moore, Inc., P. O. 

Key Control 110 
National Cash Register veasnaciancd 

Accounting Machines .. er 
National Fireproofing Corporation 

Structural Tile 59 
National Lock Company 

Locks 107 
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Please ask the manufacturers, indicated by the numbers I have circled, to send further 
literature and information provided there is no charge or obligation. 




















WHAT’S NEW ADVERTISEMENTS 

453 468 483 498 513 528 543 558 573 588 603 
454 469 484 499 514 529 544 559 574 589 604 
455 470 485 500 §15 530 545 560 575 590 605 
456 471 486 501 516 531 546 561 576 591 606 
457 472 487 502 §17 532 547 562 577 592 607 
458 473 488 503 618 533 548 563 578 593 608 
459 474 489 504 §19 534 549 564 579 594 609 
460 475 490 505 520 535 550 565 580 595 610 
461 476 491 506 521 536 551 566 581 596 611 
462 477 492 507 522 537 552 567 582 597 612 
463 478 493 508 523 538 553 568 583 598 613 
464 479 494 509 524 539 554 569 584 599 614 
465 480 495 510 525 540 555 570 585 600 615 
466 481 496 $11 526 541 556 571 586 601 616 
467 482 497 512 527 542 657 572 587 602 617 

“Nive TITLE 

“INSTITUTION 

~IDDRESS- city ZONE STATE 
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New Castle Products, Inc. . 
118 








Folding Doors 
Norcor i Company 
School Seatin 125 
Oneida Products Corporation 
School Bus Bodies. 61 





Onondaga Pottery Co. 
Chinaware .............. following page 16 


Peabody Seating Co. 























School Seating 84 
Peterson & Company, Leonard 

Laboratory Furniture ......................- 94 
Pittsburgh Reflector Company 

School Lighting 71 
Powers Regulator Co. 

Temperature Controls ..................-.-.-- 83 
Remington Rand, Inc. 

Printing Calculator ...............0-.+.0++0 76 
Remington Rand, Inc. 

Safe Cabinet 92 
Reo Motors, Incorporated 

School Bus 5 
Revere Camera Company 

Tape Recorder 79 
Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Co. 

Folding Partitions ..................-......-00 86 
Rockwell Mfg. Co. 

Power Tools 77 
Rowles Company, E. W. A. 

Aluminum Chalkboard Trim............ 98 
Royal Metal Mfg. Co. 

School Furniture 76 
Salvajor Company 

Dishwashing Equipment .................. 121 
Sanymetal Products Co., Inc. 

Toilet Compartments ........................ 14 
Scientific Apparatus Makers Assn. 

Equipment ...................-.. 2 


Sexton & Company, John 
Institutional Food following page 64 


Sheldon & Company, E. H. 


Laboratory Furniture ......................-. 102 
Simpson Logging Company 
Acoustical Material ........................- 9 


Sloan Valve Company 
Plush Valves 1 


Speakman Company 


























Showers & Fixtures. 113 
Thonet Industries, Inc. 

Institutional Furniture ...................... 123 
Toledo Scale Company 

Dishwashers 109 
Trane Company 

Convectors 95 
Tyler Fixture Corporation 

Refrigerators 104 
Universal Bleacher Company 

Steel Grandstands .20.0..0.........-c-cc0000 112 
Voit Rubber Corp., W. J. 

Athletic Equipment ............................ 87 
Vonnegut Hardware Company 

Threshold 91 
Webster Electric Company 

Tape Recorder 107 
Westinghouse Electric Corp. 

Appliances 16 
Weston Electrical Instrument Corp. 

Electrical Instruments ...................... 125 


Zurn Mig. Co., J. A. 
Plumbing Installation Fixtures........ 17 











IDEAL CONDITIONS FOR LEARNING—is that the 
environment toward which these young students 
are headed? 

Probably so. 

Educators have made astonishing strides in developing 
the best in Young America. Take just the physical 
aspect. It is the classroom that has given impetus to the 
drive for proper habits of diet, oral hygiene, correct 
seating for good posture, and scientific lighting 
for better vision. 

And now, attention has turned to controlled 
atmosphere, meaning healthful temperatures, correct 
humidity and adequate ventilation. Patient research 
has shown that children require different atmospheric 


HONEYWELL SIMPLICITY 
SAVES SERVICE 








conditions than adults. Without their own conditions 
students simply cannot do their best work. It is 

in this field that Honeywell, world’s largest manu- 
facturer of automatic controls for heating and 
ventilating, is contributing directly to improved 
classroom conditions. 

From the product standpoint, no controls can match 
the simplicity of Honeywell. This means not only 
improved performance, but less service, more 
dependable operation. When you contemplate a plant 
improvement or building program, don’t fail to get the 
story of controlled atmosphere from Honeywell. 
Minneapolis-Honeywell, Minneapolis 8, Minnesota. 
In Canada: Toronto 12, Ontario. 7 
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CLASSROOM 








No lag in interest here! Daily, in thousands of American classrooms, _ reference source. Carefully selected teaching pictures combine with 
just such scenes are taking place.With Compton’s handy, pupils find _ stimulating text to tell the full factual story. All material is carefully 
the answers to their questions at the time they arise. The Compton _ prepared to meet the reading needs of each grade level. These are 
Fact-Index at the back of each volume is a never-failing quick- just a few of the reasons why Compton’s belongs in every classroom. 








Mary students find Compton’s as fascinating Inthe science room, clear, workable experiments Favored inthe study hall. High school students have 
tion. They turn to it eagerly for every subject. make Compton’s essential classroom equipment. learned to save time by going to Compton’s first. 
Recent studies made in two school systems equipment. Using ten years as the average 
one large, the other of average size life of the encyciopedia, the cost of Compton’s 
prove the encyclopedia the most valuable is only one-third of one per cent of the cost 
and yet the least expensive piece of classroom of operating a modern classroom. 


Budget for classroom encyclopedias. Earmark funds for Compton’. 





FREE to teachers while supply lasts. Personal copy of any one of the following reprints of new articles 
from the 1950 Compton's Pictured Encylopedia. Give school and position. No obligation. Primary: 


Even primary-school children Farm Life; Intermediate grades: Coal—Heat—Petroleum; High school: Atoms—Energy—Electrons. 


like Compton’s for its pictures. 


F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY. 1000 N. Dearborn Street, Chicago 10, Ill. 
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